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HIstTorRIcAL REVIEW 


NO. LXXX.—OCTOBER 1905 * 


China and the Ancient Cabul Valley 


HERE is no mention of the considerable state which the 
Chinese call Ki-pin until the beginning of the first century 

before Christ. The Chinese had then for a generation or so 
already discovered the West: they were not only able to assert 
themselves up to the same mountain limits that bound the empire 
now, but they had also some knowledge of Parthia—that is, Persia— 
of the whole Oxus and Jaxartes region, and of a large state which 
completely barred their way to the Indus valley and India. This 
state, in imitation of the native sound, they called Ki-pin or ‘ Shawl- 
guests.’ In naming new states the Chinese either gave them, and 
still give them, a well-known Chinese name, often with a differen- 
tiating word added—as, for instance, we say New South Wales ;—or 
they imitated as closely as convenient the foreign sound by using 
one or more Chinese characters, either as pure phonetics or as also 
descriptive of some striking local peculiarity. Thus Ki-pin was 
noted for its ki, or ‘ shawls,’ ‘ rugs,’ &c.; and to pin, or ‘ to guest,’ 
meant ‘to come to court with presents or homage.’! The earliest 
political situation known to the Chinese was this: The Hunnish 
or Scythian tribes (first called ‘Turks’ in a.p. 5507) had, in the 
course of their predatory wars, driven one large tribe of their 

' It is very like the Russian use of the Russian word nyemets (‘dumb’) to signify 
the German race, first heard of by them under the name Nyemeci in 987. 
Quarterly Review, April 1904, pp. 353-4. 

? Ante, vol. xi. (1896), 429 et seq. 

VOL. XX.—NO. LXXX, 


See Asiatic 


* All rights reserved. 
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remoter kinsmen from the Chinese frontiers to the Jaxartes.* 
These emigrants displaced the various Greek and (it is presumed) 
other Aryan rulers then in possession of the Oxus valley, and 
gradually worked their way south ; forming at last, between the 
Jaxartes and the Indus, the vast empire of the Kushans, or Indo- 
Scythians. The Chinese were too late to witness with their own 
eyes the remnants of Greek active rule, and considered that most 
of the dynasts thus displaced belonged to a race called Séh or Sak. 
The Indo-Scythians in their further conquests southward from the 
Jaxartes, but before they themselves approached India, drove the 
Sak rulers from the Oxus valley further south to Ki-pin. In other 
words, they took possession of the rich valleys, and drove the dis- 
placed Sak rulers to the poorer hill tribes for a living. 

The positive statements of the Chinese, made before the 
beginning of our era, show almost conclusively that Ki-pin must 
then have included most of the mountainous region embracing 
Candahar, Ghazni, Cabul, Chitral, Jelalabad, Cashmere, and 
Baltistan. The argument is as follows: One thousand years ago 
P‘i-shan was annexed by. Khoten, and the T'a-ts‘ing Yih-t‘wng-chi, 
or ‘ Official Geography,’ of the present Manchu dynasty—a work in 
500 books published about 1760—+tells us that the site of ancient 
P‘i-shan is ‘ the modern Bishnam, between Khargalik and Isse-Kul.’ 
Although there may be doubts as to what is really meant by Isse- 
Kul and Bishnam, there is no doubt whatever about Khargalik, 
which lies south-east from Yarkand, about two-fifths of the distance 
that Yarkand lies south-east from Kashgar. Now, 2,000 years ago, 
we are told that from P‘i-shan you go east to Khoten 380 li (120 
miles), and from P‘i-shan you go north-west to Yarkand exactly the 
same distance. Hence both ancient and contemporary P‘i-shan 
must be the first considerable town north of Shahidula, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Sanju. Ki-pin was 8,790 li west- 
south-west of P‘i-shan on the way to U-yih-shan-li. We know 
from Mr. Stein’s recent observations ® that from Rawal Pindi to 
S'rinagur is 200 miles, from S’rinagur to Leh 260 miles, and from 
S’rinagur, vid Skardo, northwards to Misgar 500 miles. Hence 
from S’rinagur vid Skardo to Shahidula would be about 700 miles ; 
or, say, 900 to 1,000 miles from Rawal Pindi to Sanju. It is well 
known that Chinese li are calculated as though shorter in distance 
but longer in time over mountainous roads, ten li being, in fact, 
under all varying conditions, the German Stunde. Moreover the 
ancient Chinese Geography known as the Shwei King, or ‘ Rivers 


3 Asiat. Quart. Rev. July 1902, p. 131 et segq. 

* The Chinese commentators of the seventh century of our era consider these Sak 
of B.c. 100 to be the same as the S’ékya or Shakya princes of Buddhistic India 
(for instance, Yen Shi-ku, Mayer’s Chinese Manual, p. 275). Western writers suggest 
rather that the Saca princes were of Turanian stock. 

5 Journal of the Royal Geogr. Soc. December 1902. 
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Classic,’ a work of which the original dates from the beginning of 
our era, and which is preserved in an edition of the fifth century, 
mentions a stream which rises among the Onion Mountains 
(Muztagh) and flows south-west through Ki-pin. This must be 
either the .Hydaspes (Vitasta or Jhelum) or Gilgit and Hunza 
branch of the Indus. 

But there are other specific grounds for identifying the chief 
part at least of Ki-pin with Cashmere. Aecording to the Han Shu, 
which was published a.p. 90,° the land is flat, the climate mild, the 
low-lying portions being wet and suitable for rice fields. Gold, 
silver, and copper are plentiful, and are fashioned into utensils. 
There are humped cattle, water buffaloes, elephants, large dogs, 
monkeys, and peacocks. Pearls, coral, amber, agate, and glass- 
ware are to be found. The people are ingenious carvers, good 
cooks, and clever at weaving ki (shawls and rugs of hair). In the 
bazaars silver and gold coins are used, the obverse showing a 
riding-horse, and the reverse a man’s face. The whole of this 
account refers to the period when the Sdk rulers were still in pos- 
‘session, and before the Kushans, advancing over the Hindu Kush, 
or Paropamisus, carried their conquests up to the Indus. The 
same record adds that China had her first relations with Ki-pin 
between 141 and 87 n.c. ‘The king frequently robbed our missions. 
His son, however, sent envoys to us, but was killed by the Chinese 
envoy sent by us in return after the king in question had unsuc- 
cessfully tried to murder the said envoy.’ The third king quarrelled 
with a second Chinese envoy and massacred him and his suite. 
The reigning Chinese emperor (B.c. 48-32) felt he had not the 
means adequately to punish this distant offence; so he took no 
severer steps than to dismiss the Ki-pin envoy from China, and to 
deliver him safe at the Hien-tu Passes ;’ political relations were 
then broken off. During the next reign (8.c. 82-6) it was proposed 
to renew intercourse with Ki-pin; but, on the ground that the 
Hien-tu range presented an insuperable physical barrier to the Ki- 
pin men, who were in consequence quite unable either to injure or 
to assist China by force of arms, it was resolved to confine future 
intercourse to admitting Ki-pin trading caravans. By way of further 
illustrating the difficulties of mountain travel, it is explained that, 
leaving P‘i-shan to your north, you pass through four or five states 
independent of China; after 2,000 li (666 miles) you reach the 
Hien-tu range, crossing the Headache Mountains on the way.® 
Finally it is added most distinctly that neither the Parthians nor 
the Kushans nor the Ki-pins are in any way vassals to China. 


* Chapters 96a and 96b. 


” Hien-tu, or ‘Hanging Passages,’ is usually considered to mean, by the usual 
.play of phonetic words, Hindu [Kush]. 


* These mountains are mentioned 800 years later. See below, p. 631. 


ss2 
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The next dynastic history, the Hou Han Shu, or Continuation 
of the Han Shu, of which parts were not published until the fifth 
century of our era, deals with the period a.p. 1 to 200, but tells us 
very little of Ki-pin. The five Indo-Scythian kingdoms had now 
been united into one great empire by one of the five rulers, the 
prince of Kwei-shwang. This union seems to have taken place 
before B.c. 100 ; but although the Chinese of that time knew of the 
quintuple division, they appear not to have heard of the reunion 
for at least another century. Moreover, although even then they 
knew that Kwei-shwang (i.e. Kushan) had become the national 
designation, they persisted in using the ancient Chinese designa- 
tion of Yiieh-chi or Ta Yiieh-chi (Great Yiieh-chi). About a 
hundred years after the union the Kushan ruler invaded Parthia, 
and took from it Kao-fu.* All south-west of Kao-fu to the sea 
belonged to India. The people of Kao-fu, says the record, were in 
most respects like those of India, but very unmanly, though rich 
and good traders. The conqueror, who is identified by orientalists 
with Kadphises I, then went on to annex the rest of Ki-pin, and 
his son (supposed to be Kadaphes) extended his sway over India. 
The Chinese had now become well acquainted with India, and a 
few years later (a.p. 65) Buddhism was introduced thence into 
China by way of the Indo-Scythians and Khoten.” A stray pas- 
sage inthe Wet Lioh, as quoted in the Wei Chi (a production of 
the fifth century which deals with the years 220-264), states that 
in A.D. 2 an Indo-Scythian king had busied himself with teaching 
the tenets to a certain Chinese. The How Han Shu adds that 
Kao-fu, or Cabul, being so unwarlike, used to fall alternately into 
the hands of Parthia, India, or Ki-pin, whichever had happened to 
be the strongest; so that, until the Kushans of Bactria and Tokhara 
conquered considerable parts of all the three states enumerated, 
there were no other ‘ powers’ at hand capable of annexing Cabul. 
For a couple of centuries (200-400) Chinese influence in the 
Western Regions hardly existed. China had split up into the north- 
ern, or Tartar-ruled, and southern, or native-ruled, rival empires. 
The latter only concerned itself with foreign intercourse by sea. 
The former only consented after mature deliberation to reopen what 
were characterised as the dangerous and compromising relations with 
the west. The period from 400 to 600 was, however, particularly 
rich in Buddhistic travel and missionary work. Large numbers of 
Hindoo, Indo-Scythian, Ki-pin, and other mixed western bonzes or 
peripatetic philosophers wandered over China; and almost equally 
numerous Chinese religious adventurers prowled about Tartary, 
‘ Turkey ’ (i.e. the comparatively fertile Hunnish and Scythian strip 
between Siberia and the Chinese empire, after the name ‘ Turk’ 


® It is admitted by nearly all inquirers that Cabul or Cabura Bactriana is meant. 
© See ‘ Chinese Buddhism,’ in the Asiat. Quart. Rev. October 1902. 
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came into use), Turkestan, Samarcand, Bactria, Tokhara, and India. 
More distinctly separate embassies from the West came to China 
during this period than had ever come before, or have ever come 
since; but they were trading caravans or missionary bodies; there 
was no fighting, and but little of active politics... In 439 the 
North China mission returning from India and Ki-pin with their 
escorts happened to meet near Lob Nor, where they were able to 
render valuable assistance to the ruler of that region, at the 
moment threatened by the civilised Scythians ruling at Liang 
Chou.” The history of the North China Tartar-governed empire 
known as the Wei Shu, and the Pei Shi, a work of the sixth century, 
treating of the period from 800 to 580,'* tell us that in the year 
507 K‘a-pi-sha (Kapica) sent complimentary envoys to China along 
with those of Kashgar, Samarcand, and other neighbouring states. 
The same history states that in 451, 453, 502, 508, and 517 Ki- 
pin sent similar envoys; also that in 511 Gandhara, §’rdvasti, 
K‘a-shi-mih (Cashmere), and Pu-liu-sha (Purusapura, or Peshawur) 
sent missions. These exact dates prove that, so far as the Chinese 
historiographers knew or officially admitted, Kapica and Cashmere, 
both new names to them, existed as states alongside of Ki-pin; 
and that Ki-pin, however much reduced by Indo-Scythian encroach- 
ments, undoubtedly existed as a separate state after its fall, just 
as after the collapse of Parthia, or Arsac, as the Chinese call it, a 
petty remnant of the old Arsac state continued to exist at or near 
Bokhara." 

The history of this Tartar dynasty (the Toba family) tells 
us little new of Ki-pin, and merely repeats the old descriptions 
of the Han dynasty given above. It adds, however—what is impor- 
tant in estimating topographical positions—that Ki-pin was sur- 
rounded by mountains, and that it was 300 li (100 miles) north 
and south by 800 Ui east and west in extent. In 520 the Chinese 
pilgrim Sung Yun, after visiting Udyana, proceeded to Gandhara, 
whose king he found at war with Ki-pin, on the left bank of the 
Indus, elephants being employed in the war. Sung Yin does not 
mention Kapica or Cashmere by those names. Since Kapishi 


" Tt is interesting to know that Kao-fu now bore a new Indian name, ‘ Yem-fu 
Ngai,’ i.e. Djambu? Ge. 

2 Dr. Legge (Fah Hien’s Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, ch. 4-8, Oxford, 1886) 
gives us an account of this strongly Buddhistic country forty years before this event. 
He also tells us how his Chinese pilgrim, leaving Khoten, directed his steps towards 
Ki-pin vid Khargalik, Tashkurgan, and Iskardo (?), thence via Udyina and Su-ho-to 
(Swat?) to Gandhara. 

13 See chapters 102, 97. 

In like manner the Kushans were still called by the old name, Yiieh-chi; and 
the newer Kushans or Ephthalites were also alternatively called Eptal and Yiieh-chi 
until the Turks broke them up. 

8 Chavannes’s Voyage de Song Yun (Hanoi, 1903). Chavannes’s Turcs Occiden- 
taux (Imperial Russian Academy, 1903) contains many critical observations on the 
comparative Chinese statements about most of the important pilgrims. 
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wine was, according to Yule,'® well known as early as B.c. 300, we 
may conclude that it had always been a petty dependency of Ki-pin 
or some other great power. As the pilgrim Hiian-tsang gives it a 
circuit of 4,000 Ji in a.p. 638, and ascribes to it an hegemony over 
ten other states, it seems likely that in his time part of the old 
state of Ki-pin had locally acquired the new generic name of 
Kapica, to distinguish it from the Turkish portion of Ki-pin. 

The seventh century opens with the reconquest of North and 
South China as one whole under two purely native dynasties, 
reigning from 581 to 618 and from 618 onwards. The former of 
these was anxious to reopen communications with the East Roman 
empire and with India; but it failed in both cases, and its 
emissaries, as is explicitly admitted, never penetrated beyond the 
Oxus region in either direction. The Sui-Shu, published in 656, 
which records the history of this enterprising Sui dynasty, gives 
in chapter 83 an account of a country, hitherto all but unheard 
of, 1,700 li (570 miles) south of Tokhara, called Ts‘ao, which has 
been identified with Tsiukita, i.e. Ghazni or Zabulistan, south- 
west of Cabulistan.'’ But this account is a mere copy of what had 
already been stated of the same country in recapitulation by the 
Tartar history, which, as we have said, includes an account of 
Ki-pin, copied from the earlier history of the Han family. This 
Ts‘ao state was 700 li south of Bamydin. It is distinctly 
identified in 580-605 with the Ki-pin of Han times, but nothing 
is said of its capital city, except that it was over a mile in extent, 
and moreover it is plainly stated to be, or to have recently been, 
under the rule of the Indo-Scythian princes of Samarcand and 
the Oxus region—that is, of the later Kushans or Ephthalites. 
In other words, although previously to Sui times the Turks and 
the Persians between them liad annihilated the Indo-Scythian or 
Ephthalite empire, the Sui history, as is the Chinese wont, con- 
tinues to repeat partly obsolete stories. The productions of Ts‘ao 
in a.D. 600 are described much as those of Ki-pin were in the 
earliest histories for B.c. 100, including the elephants, the shawls 
or rugs, the humped cattle, metals, drugs, &c.; but in such a way 
as to suggest a quite new and independent nomenclature from 
fresh observations, and no mere copying. The remarks upon 
religion prove that either Christianity or the Persian ‘heresies’ 
had partly, if not wholly, displaced Buddhism there. 

The next dynastic chronicle is that contained in the Old and 
New T'ang Shu, which were published respectively about 750 and 
1060,'* and relate the history of the T‘ang family, 618-906. This 
reverts to Ki-pin, and calls its capital by the same name as in the 
earliest times. At the same time it states that this Ki-pin is 

'6 The Book of Ser Marco Polo, i. 162 (2nd ed. 1875), 


‘7 See Eitel’s Dict. of Buddhism (Hong Kong, 1870) and Chavannes’s Turcs — 
'S See the former, ch. 198, and the latter, ch. 221 a ‘and 8. 
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identical with the Ts‘ao of Sui times. The Headache Moun- 
tains, already mentioned, are named as being south-west of 
Chu-ki-po (Kugiar). Whereas the Sui history says Ts‘ao was 
north of the Onion range (Hindu Kush), the T‘ang history 
says south; but, as the T‘ang history also says Ts‘ao was south 
of Bamyan, that discrepancy may simply mean that the capital 
of that part of old Ki-pin known as Ts‘ao had, during the 
time when the comprehensive name Ki-pin was in local abeyance, 
been established or moved further north—for the Indo-Scythians 
had themselves, under competitive pressure, shifted their capital 
’ further west—only to be retransferred to the old site (presumably 
S’rinagur) when the Turks took over the Ephthalite empire and 
began to threaten Persia and Ki-pin. It is stated that the Ki-pin 
rulers were in the habit of impressing the young men of Zabulistan 
to repel the incursions of the Turks, and that the population of 
Zabulistan was made up of three races—Turk, Ki-pin, and Tokhara 
men. West India is said to be conterminous with Persia and 
Ki-pin, and Udyana was 400 li east of Ki-pin, which again was 
3,000 li north of S’ravasti. These statements seem contradictory ; 
for, according to Bishop Bigandet,'® Udyina was on the Indus, 
between Cabul and Cashmere, and other western writers cf repute 
have placed it between the Jhelum and the Indus. It is possible, 
however, to explain this contradiction too, for the T‘ang history 
still places Ki-pin under the Indo-Scythians, and probably the 
name of the Ki-pin capital and the fact of vassalage to the 
Ephthalites were mechanically copied from earlier histories. The 
Sui history says that this particular Ts‘ao once, between 605 and 
617, sent tribute; but this is probably a mistake for another 
country of nearly the same name which actually paid it in 614. 
The T‘ang history says that, though thirty states in that region 
sent tribute to Sui, Ki-pin was not one of them. 

The Tang history gives an entirely new account of Ki-pin and 
its productions. Amongst other curiosities were animals of the 
mongoose type, with a natural antipathy to or capacity for destroy- 
ing snakes. As these creatures were brought to China in 642, 
and the Persians sent exactly the same kind of animals to China 
in 638, it seems plain once more that there was a closer relation 
with Persia than with India on the part of Western Ki-pin. More- 
over the presents of crystal cups, glass beads like dates, gold belts 
and chains, &c., suggest Western rather than Indian influence. 
The ancient local kings who had ruled under the Ephthalite 
domination were evidently still ruling down to 642, when the 
king reported himself to be the twelfth in succession of his 
house. In 658 the Western Turks,’ whose extensive rule had 


1% Légende de Gaudama, 1878. 
2° See ‘ The Western Branch of the Turks,’ Asiat. Quart. Rev. October 1903. 
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never done more than rub shoulders and negotiate intermarriages 
with the Hindu Kush states, were displaced by direct Chinese rule. 
The king of Ki-pin was made (Chinese) military governor of Siu- 
sien and the other ten provinces belonging to it. Siu-sien (perhaps 
S’rinagur) was the ancient capital ; but it by no means follows that 
the king was there in 658. This Chinese arrangement continued 
for over a century; but from the date of western Turkish collapse 
the kings or military governors of Ki-pin always seem to have borne 
Turkish names; in fact, the Turks, having split up, appear to 
have sent off branch adventurers in all directions. In 789 the 
teghin (old Turkish for ‘grand duke’) of Zabulistan, south-west 
of Ki-pin, was created by the emperor of China king of Ki-pin: 
this teghin bore exactly the same name as the ruler of Gandhara. 
The celebrated pilgrim Hwuan-tsang, a century before this, tells us 
that Kapica had annexed Gandhara. The king of Kapica’s 
dominions extended to the Indus, and the king himself saw the 
pilgrim safely into Tsaukita, which, it is stated, was then ruled by 
a prince of Turkish stock... It took Huan-tsang fifteen days to 
travel south-east, and then east, from the capital of Bamyan to the 
first frontier of Kapica. The son of this king of 739 bore the sur- 
name of Fu-lin (meaning, according to my view, ‘ Frank’), whence 
I assume that intermarriages with Asiatic subjects of the East 
Roman empire had taken place; for it was the Turkish practice 
to use tribal and national designations as personal cognomens (e.g. 
that of Ouigour). In 745 the son—or possibly the brother—of 
this last named prince was patented king of Ki-pin and Udyana.”! 
The T‘ang history uses the word Ts‘ao-ki-ch‘a (Tsaukita) as the 
older name of the Chinese military governorship at Hoh-sih-na 
(Ghazna or Ghazni), created in 658. After 710 this small state 
became subordinate to Ki-pin. It was also called Holatachi” or 
Otalachi, and its princes were evidently of Turkish stock. 

There is henceforward no further mention in Chinese history of 
Ki-pin as an actual state. But the Tang history for the first time 
gives some account of Ku-shih-mih or K‘a-shih-mi-lo (both manifest 
attempts at Kas’mira or Cashmere). North of it was Puh-liih, or 
Polt (Baltiatan): it was encircled by mountains forming a ring of 
4,000 li (1,833 miles), and thus was almost impenetrable to hostile 
attack. Tradition said it was once a lake, the ‘ Dragon Pool’ of 


*! There is an official statement that in 765 the king of Ki-pin was made also king 
of Baltistan, and that he was in 779 defeated by the Tibetans; but this apparently 
important addition is a misplaced sentence, which has crept by error into one version 
only : the king in question (Surendréditya) was really patented king of Balti in 720, 
and was defeated by Tibet in 734. He was scarcely likely to have been repatented to 
Balti in 765 in addition to his supposed title as king of Ki-pin. 

22 M. Chavannes identifies this with ‘ Arokhadj,’ or Arachosia, which, if correct, 
clinches the conclusion that Ts’ao, Tsiukfta, Alexandreia, Ghazni, &c., were parts of 
Cophene or Ki-pin. 
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antiquity, and had only been populated by mankind when the 
dragon and the waters had retired. The state consisted of or 
included five other divisions or sub-states—to wit, in all, Taxila, 
Simhapura, Uraca, Kas’mir, Parnotsa, and Radjapura.”* Missions 
to China were sent in 718 and 720, on the latter occasion with 
presents of foreign medicines. It first became mixed up with 
Chinese politics in this way: in 723 the Chinese princess married 
to the king of Tibet, during the Tibeto-Chinese war, applied for 
asylum to Tchandrapida, the king of Cashmere; and he, doubtful 
of his power to resist the vengeful Tibetan arms, passed on the 
request to the king of Zabulistan.** In 733 the king’s brother and 
successor Muktaipida was invested with a Chinese title, and an- 
nounced his intention, with Hindoo co-operation, to assist with 
supplies any Chinese army, however large, that should come to 
Baltistan in order to turn the Tibetan flank: he said there were 
five roads by which the Tibetans might come in separate columns, 
and added that the guardians of the Mahapadmaniga (Dragon) Pool 
would feel honoured by the establishment of a Chinese complimen- 
tary shrine there. The Cashmerian envoy is here described as a 
‘Nestorian bonze,’ and in 731 it is said that the king of Central 
India had also sent a Nestorian bonze to China. Now, although 
the Chinese often seem to confuse Manicheans, Mazdéans, and 
Nestorians 2 with ‘heretic’ Buddhists, still, in view of the fierce 
religious contests under the Sassanides of Persia, this singular 
coincidence must not be overlooked, especially when we remember 
the Chinese contemporary*® mention of Téh-sih (? Tersa, or 
Christians) in Samarcand, and of Nestorians in China, not to 
speak of the Tsaukita religious changes already noticed. A few 
new things are said of Cashmere. The capital, Péh-lo-wuh-lo 
Pu-lo (Pravarapura), was on the east bank of the great river 
Mi-no-sih-to (Mr. Stein’s Vitasta) ; the people wore woollen frieze ; 
there was more snow than wind; and a sort of burning glass or 
crystal” was exported. Thus Ki-pin and Cashmere existed 
separately in the eighth century, the latter under Hindoo, the 
former under Turkish and Persian influences. The word Kapica 
appears in no Chinese history, at any date, under any form, except, 
as already stated,” in the year 507. In the seventh century several 
Chinese pilgrims travelled from Balkh and Tokhara to Kapica. 


23 Mr. Stein and M. Chavannes have done much to elucidate the ungainly 
Chinese equivalents, which are all etymologically correct. Mr. Stein says Lake Volur 
is the old Dragon Pool. 

24 Te. Ghazni, originally called Tsfiukfta, later Arokhadj, and finally by an un- 
identified Chinese name, Sie-yih, or Seyit. 

25 «The Nestorian Tablet,’ Dublin Review, Oct. 1902; China and Religion, 1905. 

26 ¢ The Early Christian Road to China,’ Asiat. Quart. Rev. October 1903. 

27 This is also mentioned as one of the products of India, Borneo, and Cochin China. 
28 See above, p. 629. 
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One of them, named Tao-lin, went the reverse way from Cashmere 
to Udyana and Kapiga. None of them speak of Ki-pin, which had 
thus been split up into at least two large states, Cashmere and 
Kapica. The name Cashmere had to be officially recognised, 
because the king was able to interfere in Chinese politics, whereas 
Kapica was merely a haunt of peripatetic Chinese bonzes. The 
Chinese principle has been never to recognise new state names 
until the de facto ruler sues for fresh recognition. 

From 900 to 960 China herself once more broke up, and, apart 
from minor Tartar and Chinese local rulers, a succession of 
ephemeral dynasties with a strong Turkish strain in their blood 
held sway over the imperial or central part of China. In 937 the 
Magadha-S’ravasti state (Bahar) sent a bonze ; and in 940 the state 
of Kasyamit‘o (probably intended for Kasyamilo or Kas’mira) sent 
another by sea with a Buddha’s tooth; both these priests had the 
well-known Hindoo prefix §’ri, or ‘ lucky,’ attached to their names.” 
In 960 the highly literary native dynasty of Sung for the third time 
reunited most of China; but the first emperor was conservative in 
his political ideas, and would have nothing to do with the foreign 
regions of the south-west (Yin Nan, Magadha, &c.) In 966, however, 
Chinese bonzes were sent to collect books in India, and they passed 
through Pu-lu-sha (Peshawur) and Kia-shih-mi-lo (Cashmere). 

For three centuries nothing is heard of Cashmere; certain 
Hindoo bonzes described and the historians record Udyana as 
belonging to North India, and they add that Gandhara lay twelve 
days’ journey further west, beyond which again lay Nagarahara, 
Lampa, &c. (in the Cabul region). Fa-hien (Record of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms) had many centuries before this travelled westwards from 
Peshawur to Nagara (in the Jelalabad region). Hiian-tsang 
(630-5) had found Lampa (or Lamghan) under the suzerainty of 
Kapica. In 1221-2 Genghis Khan and his generals took Ghazni, 
Jelalabad, and Beruan (north of Cabul). It is not, however, until 
the time of Mangu Khan, when the Mongols were in process of 

assimilating both China and the west, that Cashmere is again 
specifically mentioned: in 1253 an expedition was sent against 
K‘é-shih-mi-r and Hén-tu-sz-tan. But a distinguished Cashmerian 
(K‘ia-sya-mi-r) family, of the family name K‘a-nai, had already 
heard of Genghis Khan’s exploits (before 1227) ; two brothers of 
this family were well received by Ogdai Khan (1229-1246) ; 
Gayuk Khan (1246-1251) gave one of them a local charge, and 
Mangu made him military governor of Cashmere. The other, 
whose ‘name’ was Nama (i.e. probably Master of Namah, or ‘in- 
structor ’), was given authority by Mangu over all the Buddhists and 

*® For the period 907-60 we refer to the old Wu-tai Shi (Tsin dynasty), published 


c. 975, ch. 76, p. 6; and for those 960-1126 and 1127-1279 to the Sung Shi, published 
c. 1350. 
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Taoists in the empire, a post subsequently held under Kublai by 
the Tibetan Pagspa. Meanwhile the native ruler of Cashmere 
stirred uv» the populace to murder the military governor, this 
‘traitorous ’ friend of Mongol domination ; hence the chastisement 
of 1258, the result of which is not stated. The son of the 
murdered governor served the Mongols at Peking until his death 
in 13809. One of the posts he held was that of night watch under 
the ‘minister Puh-lo, which name some suppose (I think erron- 
eously) to mean Marco Polo.*® Marco Polo nevertheless describes 
Pascia (Peshawur), and Kesimur (Cashmere), seven days to the 
south-east of it; and the said Cashmerian did really serve under 
the Saracen Achmat, who is mentioned by Marco Polo. Marco 
certainly never visited either place, and his description seems to 
have been taken in part from Chinese tradition or history. 


They have passes so strong that they have little dread of an invader. . . . 
In this country are hermits, who observe great abstinence . . . they 
have abbeys and monasteries . . . from this place you may go to the 
sea of India, and if we went further we should enter into that country ; 
and again— 

There are wise ... men or sorcerers called Tebet and Kesimur, 
which are the names of two idolatrous nations. 


Plano Carpini, nearly a generation before Polo, enumerated 
‘Casmir’ among the Mongol conquests, probably alluding to the 
attempts of the two Cashmerian brothers to bring that country 
under Mongol influence. In fact in 1257 the ‘sultan’ Huli of 
the K‘ih-shih-mi tribe submitted to the Chinese general Kwoh 
K‘an,*' employed by the Mongols when the young Prince Hulagu, 
Mangu’s brother, was conquering the highlands of Persia. In 
1259 Mangu despatched a Chinese envoy named Ch‘ang Téh® to 
his brother Hulagu, and this envoy also mentions K‘ih-shih-mi as 
being north-west of India. He says— 

They have kept here all these ages the clothes and bowl of Sakya. 
The monks have a patriarchal look, like the Chinese pictures of the saint 


Dharma. They live on vegetable diet and spend their whole time in 
religious contemplation. 


On the ancient Mongol map given to the world by the late 
Dr. Bretschneider * Cashmere is placed outside the empire, whilst 
K‘o-pu-li (Cabul), K‘o-tsi-ning (Ghazni), and Badakshan are included 
in the middle empire of Jagatai, instead of in Hulagu’s empire. 

The Ming dynasty of native Chinese, which ejected the Mongols 
in 1868, had extensive relations with Tamerlane’s empire, and also 

*” «New Facts about Marco Polo,’ Asiat. Quart. Rev. January 1904. 

3! Chinese Recorder, 1875; Yiian Shi, ch. 125, 149, and passim (published c. 1380). 

%? See ‘ Cthang Téh’s Mission to the West,’ Chinese Recorder, 1874; to which may 
be added the Ming Shi, covering the period 1368-1643, ch. 332 (published 1724). 

** North China Branch, Roy. Asiat. Soc. Journal, vol. x. Shanghai, 1876. 
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with India by sea. In describing Tamerlane’s empire of Samar- 
cand, the Ming historians say it is ‘the Ki-pin of Han (B.c. 200-~ 
a.p. 200) and the Ts‘ao of Sui (a.p. 581-618).’ But, as Tamerlane 
takes his name of ‘ Timur-lenk,’ or ‘the Lame,’ from his wound 
at the conquest of Candahar in 1398, and as his son’s empire at 
Herat is plainly described too, it is evident what the Chinese 
meant. Moreover Timur’s grandson Pir Mohammed included 
Cabul, Ghazni, and Candahar in his provinces, if we are to accept 
Deguignes’s statements, repeated by Bretschneider. K‘éh-shih-mi-r 
and Kéh-shih-mi are mentioned casually amongst the tribute- 
senders to the Ming emperors, but certainly there is no further 
Chinese information of a trustworthy nature. 

I take Ki-pin to be the Cophes or Cophene of Arrian, Strabo, 
Pliny, &c. The character Ki is used by the Chinese travelling 
monks for spelling the words Kanishka and Kanudj, which fact 
finally decides its potential capacity as the short vague Hindoo ka, 
As te the second character, it only occurs as a final in the name 
of one other country; that is the combination Sz-pin, which 
T identify with Mommsen’s Sophene, on the Upper Euphrates— 
exactly the same syllables in ‘ power.’ So far as I know Ctesiphon ** 
lower down the Euphrates is the only rival to Sophene hitherto 
proposed; but (apart from the unaccounted for ‘Kte’), si-phon 
and so-phen have manifestly no more than equal primd facie 
claims to be sz-pin. Again, there was no other considerable 
country south of the Hindoo Kush besides Ki-pin known to the 
Chinese of 2,000 years ago; and it is plain that the situation they 
assign throughout the course of ages to this land in relation to 
India, Gandhara, Udyana, Balti, &c., corresponds perfectly to the 
traditional site of the Greek and Roman Cophes and Cophene of 
Alexander’s generals, whose personal observation was after all the 
main evidence utilised by Arrian, Pliny, &c. If we remember 
that ‘Cabul’ is even now pronounced ‘ Cawbl,’ with the accent on 
Caw, and that the Chinese syllables used have (by the living tests 
indicated above) the value Kaw-bu—with the accent invariably on 
the first syllable—we need have no hesitation in accepting the 
Kao-fu ** conquered from Ki-pin by the Indo-Scythians as Cabul 
(the Cabura of Ptolemy) conquered from the Sakya princes of 
Cophene by Kanishka. As to U-yih-shan-li (still possessing the 
living ‘power’ of O-ik-san-li), this must be the Alexandreia of 
Ptolemy—which Pliny and Stephanus seem to have called Cophen 
too—at or near Candahar. 

E. H. Parker. 


34 F, Hirth, China and the Roman Orient. 

85 A syllable fu (having the same ‘ power ’) is used by the Chinese (ante, p. 629, 
n. 11) to express the Hindoo word Djambu, not to mention the common word Fu-t‘u 
or Budh. 
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Sir John Oldcastle 


PART II. 


ONTEMPORARY chroniclers tell us next ta nething of Oldcastle’s 
imprisonment. After referring to his committal to the Tower 
they immediately proceed to his subsequent escape. Nearly 
all of them are quite at a loss to account for his disappear- 
ance ;' but their deficiencies are to some extent supplied by the 
record of a trial which occurred some three years later. On 
Monday, 4 Oct. 1416, one William Parchmyner of Smithfield was 
brought before the king’s justices at Newgate, at the presentment 
of eight citizens of London, who swore that William ‘on the 19th 
day of October, in the first year of the reign of King Henry .. . 
together with other traitors of our lord the king, whose names to 
the said jurors are unknown, did go privily to the Tower and break 
into that prison, and falsely and traitorously withdraw John Old- 
castle therefrom, and take him from thence to his own dwelling- 
house in the parish of St. Sepulchre in Smithfield,’ where he 
lodged him till the Wednesday after the following Epiphany, when 
he, with Oldcastle and others, left the city to join the assembly in 
St. Giles’s Fields. Parchmyner, though he pleaded not guilty, was 
a few days later convicted of treason and executed without delay.’ 
It is clear that about the time of Oldcastle’s escape Parchmyner 
was a suspected person in the eyes of the royal officials. His house 
was not only watched, but also searched. Some heretival books were 
seized, but no trace of Oldcastle seems to have been found. That 
‘John Oldcastle now lately dwelt’ with Parchmyner is, however, 
stated as an ascertained fact in the issue roll for this term.* 
' Cf. the very brief notices in Walsingham, Hist. Angi. ii. 297; Caperave, De 
Illustr. Henr. p.112. On the other hand Elmham (Liber Metricus, p. 97) is sure that 
the escape was effected daemonis artis ope. Redmayne evidently had some inkling of 
the truth. Oldcastle, he «ays, escaped vel amicorum praesidio tectus et adiutus, vel 
eorum perfidia qui custodes constituebantur, quos praemiorum spe et pecuniae mag 
nitudine corruperat (p. 16). The account of the author of the Gesta Henr. V. has 
been quoted above (p. 456 note 110). See also Gregory, p. 107; Chron. Lond, 
(ed. Nicolas), p. 96; Short Engl. Chron. p. 54. 


* Riley, Memorials of London Life, p. 641. 
® Devon, Issues, pp. 330, 332. 
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There seems no reason for impugning the general trustworthiness 
of the story of Parchmyner’s accusers. Butit must not be inferred 
that Sir John’s rescuers entered his prison by force and carried 
him off under the very eyes of his guards. A royal proclamation 
clearly states that the escape was effected noctanter and subdole * 
—a view supported by the intrinsic probabilities of the case and 
the vagueness of the chroniclers. A late writer’ suggests that the 
guards had been bribed. Nor must we ignore the assertion of the 
author of the Gesta Henrici V. that Oldcastle had been released 
from his fetters, and so may have co-operated with the efforts of 
his friends.® 

For some days the king tried to hush the matter up, perhaps in 
the hope that the operations against Parchmyner’s house might 
result in Sir John’s capture. But more than a week passed without 
success, and on 28 Oct. Henry admitted his defeat by issuing 
proclamations against receiving or harbouring the fugitive.? Next 
day Morley, removed from office, was imprisoned in the Tower. 
Fortunately for him Henry’s wrath soon cooled down, and after 
little more than a fortnight’s detention he was released.* 

Then, doubtless with a view to concerting further measures 
against the Lollards, Arundel called together an ecclesiastical 
council, apparently of an informal character, which assembled on 
20 Nov. and continued its deliberations for a fortnight. On the 
Sunday after its dissolution Arundel and some of. his suffragans 
publicly excommunicated Oldcastle and his supporters at St. Paul’s 
Cross." During the closing months of the year the country 


* * Praedictus Iohannes iam tarde prisonam praedictam noctanter fregerit et extra 
eandem Turrim evaserit subdole.’—City of London Records, Letter Book I, fol. 129. 

5 Redmayne, wbi supra. 

® Under date of 10 Oct. the issue roll for this term records the payment of 
messengers who had been sent throughout the country with proclamations against 
the harbouring of John Oldcastle (Devon, Issues, p. 324). From this it certainly 
looks as if Oldcastle had escaped by the date mentioned, and it has therefore been 
urged that the story of Parchmyner’s accusers cannot be accepted (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. 
s.v. ‘ Oldcastle’). The only extant writ, however, which answers to the description 
given in the roll bears the date of 28 Oct., and it is hard to see why two proclama- 
tions for the same end should have been necessary. Moreover itis clear that the 
dates of this roll are far from trustworthy. Under the same date of 10 Oct. reference 
is made to the ‘discharge of Robert Morley, late keeper of the Tower’ (Devon, Issues, 
p. 324). Another entry, however, points to Morley’s having continued in office till 
after that date (Pell Issue Roll, Mich. 1 Hen. V, m. 17), and it is certain that his 
successor was not appointed till 28 Oct. (Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. V, p. 3, m. 12; Pell Issue 
Roll, Mich. 1 Hen. V, m. 13). The same roll too mentions the writs announcing the 
prorogation of the parliament of Leicester three weeks before they were issued (Pell 
Issue Roll, Mich. 1 Hen. V, m. 8; Dugdale, Swmmonit. Parl. p. 576), and antedates by 
more than a month the general pardon granted to the Lollards in the following 
spring (m. 17; Foed. ix. 119). 

? City of London Records, l.c. 

® Rot. Claus. 1 Hen. V, m. 13. ‘ 
® Chron. Lond. (Nicolas), p. 98. The assembly is here called a ‘ gret convoca- 
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remained quiet on the surface ; but there was an atmo: pher: 


unrest and suspicion. The king was evidently aware that the 
Lollards did not intend to submit tamely to the aggressive yo! 
recently adopted. . The issue roll, indeed, states that coi 

members of the sect. had risen in open revolt by the’ be; 
December ;'° but the silence of other records and the loosenos 

the chronology of the roll furnish a warning against ace g this 
information. On 1 Dec. parliament was summoned 

29 Jan. at Leicester—a strange choice of place. Posaib 
Leicester was selected as a central point, to whi 

journey would be fairly convenient for all members; bat ¢ 
removal of parliament from London cannot have b or. o @ 


desire to avoid the Lollards, for Leicestershire had b 
infected with the taint of heresy ever since the days 
Far from giving any signs of alarm, Henry seems to h 
to lure on his enemies by giving them ‘he impression the 
totally ignorant of the impending storm. Needfu 
were of course taken. For instance, on 5 Dee. 
given to Sir Elias Lynet and others to cert 
very probably Lollards—and to bring them befor: ng 
person ; the. writ shows that secrecy was ezsential for the «neces 
of this task.'? Spies, moreover, were a“ to worm 
of the Loilards*-pimmsy 016 of them afterwards received 5/.- 
small sum in those days—for his skuil and diligence. ' 

The king spent Christmas at Eltham.’ With him were mary 
of the magnates of the realm, both spiritual and tempora!.'° He 
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remained after the festivities were over, with a view to celebrating 
Epiphany there also. But his holiday was not destined to be 
completed in peace. For some time, according to the chroniclers, 
Oldcastle had been circulating inflammatory messages among his 
followers;'* and now he deemed that the time for the triumph of 
the elect had at last arrived. But he had reckoned without his 
king and without his fellow conspirators. Henry, forewarned of the 
Lollard plans, was ready for all emergencies, and Walsingham says 
that some of the conspirators, their courage failing them at the 
eleventh hour, revealed the existence of a plot to-seize the king at 


cion;’ but it was not a convocation in the technical sense of the word, as Wake 
points out (State of the Church, p. 350). 

‘© Pell Issue Roll, Mich. 1 Hen. V,m.9. On 11 Dec. the sum of 66s. 8d. was paid 
to the under-sheriff of Middlesex for the expense and trouble involved in the task of 
summoning juries for the trial of Lollards ‘lately rebellious.’ 

" Dugdale, Swmmonit. Parl. 

Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. V, p. 4, m. 11 dors. 

'S Devon, Issues, p. 333. 

'* Gest. Henr. V, p. 4; Walsingham, ii. 297; Redmayne, p. 22; Stow, p. 344. 

'® Gest. Henr. V, p. 4; Chron. Lond. (ed. Nicolas), p. 98. 


‘6 Gest. Henr. V, p. 4; Walsingham, ii. 297; ann Liber Metricus, p. 97 
Adam of Usk, p. 121. 
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Eltham.” Orders for the arrest of all suspicious persons were at 
once despatched to William Crowmere, the mayor of London, who 
forthwith instructed the aldermen to exercise special vigilance in 
their respective wards. About ten o’clock on Twelfth Night Crow- 
mere went in person, ‘ with a strong power,’ to the sign of the 
Axe, just outside Bishopsgate, and there arrested ‘ certain personys 
called Lollers . . . the whyche Lollers had cast to have made a 
mommynge at Eltham, and undyr coloure of the mommynge to 
have distryte the king and Hooly Chyrche.’ . Brought before 
Henry, the prisoners acknowledged that they had been in league 
with Oldcastle, and revealed their leader’s schemes for an attack on 
London."* 

During the next few days the king played his part with con- 
summate skill. Anxious to deal an effective blow at the monster 
of heresy, he sought to give no alarm to the Lollards. The raid 
on the Axe had happened on a Saturday night, while the con- 
spiracy was not timed to come to a head till the following Tuesday 
or Wednesday. The rebel leaders must have known that one part 
of their scheme had come to nought, and there was ample time to 
notify a change of plan to the majority of their confederates. But 
the action of the king lulled them into a false security. Apparently 
quite satisfied with what had been done, he remained quietly at 
Eltham over the Sunday. On that day, however, he began to take 
measures for the ruin of the movement which his apparent inaction 
was encouraging. A writ was issued informing the sheriffs that 
many persons who had been brought before the king had confessed 
their intention of holding illicit meetings in divers parts of the 
realm, because the king opposed their designs; proclamation was 
therefore to be made that no one should attend any such meetings, 
and all found disobedient were to be arrested and brought before 
the council.’? This mandate could not indeed reach many of the 
sheriffs in time to check the movement of the insurgents towards 
London, but it would serve to put the loyalists on their guard 
and to make the royal officers ready to carry out measures of 
repression. 

On Monday, the 8th, the king, accompanied by his brothers and 
a numerous retinue, came to London.”” He did not, however, 


‘7 Walsingham, ii.297. On 5 Jan. Henry granted pensions of ten marks a year to 
John Burgh and William Kentford, apparently neither spies in the king’s pay nor 
repentant traitors, for giving information of a Lollard plot (Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. V, p. 5, 
m. 22). 

8 Gregory, p. 108; Stow, Annals (ed. 1598), p. 344. In his account of Oldcastle 
Stow seems to have made extensive use of a chronicle of London now lost, and pro- 
bably similar in scope and design to that ascribed to Gregory. 

1” Rot. Claus. 1 Hen. V, m. 6 d. 

* Chron. Lond. (ed. Nicolas), p. 98; Gesta Henr. V,p.4. The chronology of the 
latter is far from clear ; but the author clearly regarded Henry as coming to London 
not earlier than the Monday. 
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remain in the city, but took up his quarters at Westminster, where 
his preparations would be less open to the scrutiny of Oldcastle’s 
London supporters.» Tuesday night was the date chosen by the 
Lollards for their enterprise. The contingent from the country 
was to concentrate in St. Giles’s Fields; there Oldcastle, his 
colleague Sir Roger Acton, a Shropshire knight,” and a large body 
of Londoners were to join them; and murder, rapine, and sacrilege 
were to be spread far and wide. Walsingham gives a picturesque and 
vivid account of the incidents of the night. Everywhere, he says, 
men might be seen hurrying in the direction of London—over foot- 
paths aud along the highways. If asked the reason for their haste, 
they answered that they were on the way to join the Lord Cobham, 
who had sent for them, and would pay them at his own expense. 


"1 Walsingham, ii. 297; T. Livius, p. 7; Gesta Henr. V, p. 4; Elmham, Vita 
Henrici, p. 31; Otterbourne, p. 274; Redmayne, p. 23; Stow, p. 344. In dealing 
with the events leading up to the king’s removal to Westminster the chroniclers are 
much less unanimous than they afterwards become. Some of them, indeed, make 
no actual mention of Eltham ; but the accounts of these are so meagre that the 
argumentum e silentio cannot be applied to them. Others make no mention of the 
arrests at the Axe, and seem to think that the king left Eltham to avoid the impending 
attack, and that he stole away with great precipitation as soon as the plot became 
known (Walsingham, ii. 297; Elmham, Liber Metricus, p. 98; T. Livius, p. 7). 
Elmham, in his Vita Henrici (p. 31), states that the king came to Westminster to 
oppose the rebels, not to avoid them. The accounts of the London chroniclers have 
been mainly followed above. They throw light on many obscurities and furnish a 
coherent story which adequately explains the subsequent development of events. The 
attack on the king at Eltham must have been intended to coincide in time with the 
assembling of the plotters at St. Giles’s; otherwise the plan of campaign would have 
had no value whatever. Some of the chroniclers seem to have thought that the 
Eltham conspirators were to have struck on Twelfth Night. The accounts of Gregory 
and Stow, however, show that the plotters were at the Axe at 10 o’clock on that night. 
If they had meant to go to Eltham they would probably have already started. 

22 Adam of Usk, p. 121; Gregory, p. 108; Redmayne, p. 22; Stow, p. 344. Elm- 
ham, Vita Henr. p. 31, and Livius, p. 6, call him ‘Iohannes Acton.’ Only two 
writers tell us anything of Acton’s antecedents, and their accounts are entirely con- 
tradictory. Redmayne describes him as possessing by hereditary right large posses- 
sions, to which his ability and prudence had enabled him to make considerable 
additions. Adam of Usk, in this case a much safer authority, says that Acton was of 
low birth—the son of a Shropshire weaver. His achievements in the Welsh war had 
won for him riches and knighthood, an honour which had been granted him by 
Henry IV in person. He was also on good terms with Henry V and his next brother 
(Adam of Usk, p. 121; Redmayne, p. 23). Adam’s account is to some extent con- 
firmed by the investigations of Blakeway, the historian of Shropshire, who cannot 
connect Sir Roger with the Actons of either Acton Burnell or Acton Scott, and thinks 
he may have been the founder of the Actons of Sutton in Worcestershire. An 
examination of the genealogy of this family bears out Blakeway’s supposition 
(Sheriffs of Shropshire, p. 60; Visitation of Worcestershire, Harl. Soc., p. 4). Acton 
may have served in the expedition against Scotland in 1400, but this is not certain 
(Wylie, iv. 248; cf. 249, 243). In 1403 he seems to have been engaged in fighting the 
Welsh xeels (ibid. 243, 246), and in the same year he is mentioned as an esquire of 
the king’s hostel (ibid. 204). In 1404 he was appointed sheriff of Shropshire and 
governor oi Ludlow Castle; the former office he again held five years later, and in 
1412 he was granted the wardship of certain lands in Cheshire and Shropshire (Wylie, 
l.c.). Pensions had been granted him by Richard II and Henry IV (Lists of Sheriffs 
compiled at the Public Record Office, p. 118; Blakeway, wbi supra; Wylie, iii. 296). 
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But these simple folk were to receive something very different from 
Oldcastle’s pay. Early in the night the king had revealed his plan 
to his companions. He had resolved to go out and meet the rebels 
as they came. Some were for adopting less daring measures: the 
king should wait till morning, or till more troops were at his 
disposal. But Henry’s mind was made up. The gates of the city 
had been shut, and an adequate guard placed at each ; bodies of 
men were sent out to hold the chief thoroughfares leading towards 
St. Giles’s, and shortly after midnight the king himself left the 
palace and drew up his main force between Westminster and 
St. Giles’s Hospital. Oldcastle and Acton,”* who were apparently 
awaiting their supporters somewhere near the south end of what is 
now Tottenham Court Road, most likely retired as soon as they 
saw the impossibility of help reaching them from London. Those 
of their followers who had already assembled at once followed their 
example. A detachment of the king’s troops was sent in pursuit. 
Some of the fugitives were taken; others, attempting resistance, 
were slain. The leaders, however, succeeded in avoiding capture. 
Of the luckless countrymen who were still on their way the less 
punctual would in many cases hear of what had happened in time 
to turn back and go quietly home ; but the first-comers, straggling 
towards the rendezvous in the late dawn of a January morning, 
were either stopped by the troops guarding the highways or else 
walked straight into the king’s camp under the impression that’ it 
was Oldcastle’s. There seems to have been very little fighting; by 
sunrise the rising was virtually crushed, and it might be left to the 
law to complete the work which arms had so successfully begun.”' 
Henry lost no time in taking measures for dealing with his 
prisoners, capturing the insurgents who were still at large, and 
providing that any who might escape should give no trouble in 
future. In a few hours a commission was appointed to inquire 
concerning all treasons, insurrections, and felonies committed in 
London and Middlesex, and to deal with all such cases.2> Next 
day commissioners were appointed for a large number of counties ; 
they were to inquire as to all who had sought to compass the death 


*3 It seems likely that a third knight, Thomas Talbot of Davington, in Kent, was 
involved in the rising. He was put im ewigendis on the same day as Oldcastle, and 
on a similar charge; one and the same writ ordered the escheator of Kent to make 
inquiry as to their possessions; and his name, we are told, figured in a roll containing 
a list of many of the rebels (Escheators’ Inquisitions, Series I, file 1008, m. 29). 

*4 Walsingham, p. 297 ff.; Gesta Henrici V, p. 4; Livius, p. 7; Elmham, Vita 
Henr. p. 31; Liber Metricus, p. 98; Adam of Usk, p. 121; Redmayne, p. 23; Chron. 
Lond. (ed. Nicolas), p. 98; Gregory, p. 108; Short Engl. Chron. (Camden Soc.), p. 54; 
Engl. Chron. 1377-1461, p. 39; Stow, p. 344. 

*8 Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. V, p. 5, m. 30 d. The writ of appointment is printed by 
Foxe, Acts and Monuments, iii. 366. Six commissioners were appointed, the most 


important being William de Roos of Hamlake, Henry Scrope, and William Crowmere, 
the mayor of London. 
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of the king and the ruin of the realm; more detailed information 
concerning the intentions of the rebels was to be collected; and 
any on whom the inquiry should cast suspicion were to be arrested 
and kept in the county gaol until the king, with the advice of his 
council, should determine their punishment. The commissioners 
were for the most part made up of fairly prominent men—among 
them the earls of Arundel, Oxford, and Warwick.” Simultaneously 
rewards for the arrest of Oldcastle were offered. From the pro- 
clamation announcing this it is clear that the king regarded the 
whole rising as instigated by Oldcastle, and that he thought his 
capture would prevent any further trouble. His offers were certainly 
tempting—five hundred marks to any one giving information 
which should lead to Oldecastle’s capture, twice that sum to the 
person actually arresting him, and freedom from taxes of all kinds 
to the city, borough, or township where the traitor should be seized. 
Moreover all who distinguished themselves in working towards the 
desired end would find the king favourably disposed towards them 
in time to come.” On the same day the sheriffs of London were 
ordered to prohibit the attempts at blackmail which might be 
expected in the prevalent state of unrest; the king concluded this 
mandate by declaring that he would deal with the prisoners 
according to the law and custom of the realm.” 

The law and custom of the realm were already beginning to be 
extensively used. The judicial commission began its work on the 
very day it was appointed. A grand jury accused Oldcastle of 
conspiring to overthrow the king, church, and realm, and to make 
himself regent. The king called this case before himself, and the 
sheriff of Middlesex was commanded to arrest the fugitive and 
bring him before Henry on 24 Jan.** Turning their attention to 
the smaller fry, the commissioners sentenced several of them 
before ceasing work for the day.*’ On the following Friday, if 
Stowe is to be believed, no fewer than sixty-nine were condemned." 
On Saturday, the 18th, thirty-eight of the conspirators were drawn 
on hurdles from Newgate to St. Giles’s Fields, where four pair of 
brand-new gallows had been set up. There they were all hanged, 
the bodies of some who had been convicted of heresy as well as 

26 Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. V, p. 5,m. 23d. The counties where inquiry is to be made are 
for the most part in the Midlands and West. Kent, Essex, and Hampshire are 
exceptions to the general rule. No county further north than Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire seems to have required the attention of the authorities. Surrey was 


apparently unimpeachably orthodox. It is noteworthy that Norfolk, afterwards a 
hotbed of heresy, is not mentioned. 


7 Foed. ix. 89. Redmayne, p. 17, places the offer of rewards for Oldcastle’s arrest 
immediately after his escape from the Tower. This is to be accounted for by the 
writer’s desire to avoid any mention of him in connexion with the St. Giles’s conspiracy. 


7° Rot. Claus. 1 Hen. V, m. 9 d. 29 Rot. Parl. iv. 108. 
* This is clear from statements in some of the pardons which were subsequently 
granted. 3! Stow, p. 344. 
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treason being afterwards publicly burnt. On the 16th the 
justices turned their attention to the Tower, where a few prisoners 
were awaiting their fate.** The following Friday saw four more 
unfortunates taken off in the direction of St. Giles’s, one of them 
being the priest John Beverley, apparently a person of weight 
among the conspirators. 

From this time on, however, less rigorous methods were 
employed. It is true that a certain John Brown, who was said to 
be an esquire of Oldcastle’s, appears to have been executed ;** and 
Sir Roger Acton, who was imprisoned on 8 Feb.,* paid the extreme 
penalty two days later, under circumstances of peculiar indignity, 
if we are to believe Foxe’s account.*” But apart from these two 
instances the king showed a strong Gesire to deal leniently ; probably 
he felt that the greatscene at St. Giles’s Fields had cowed his subjects 
sufficiently. On 23 Jan. the first pardon on record was issued in 
favour of William Dene, a fuller of London, who had been con- 
demned on 11 Jan. and sentenced to the usual punishment. Why 
he did not accompany his fellow prisoners to the gallows does not 
appear.** Arrests, indeed, still continued to be made, probably 
as a result of the work of the commissions in the country districts. 
In this connexion several interesting names occur about this time 
in the rolls; and though there is no definite statement that the 
prisoners were suspected of complicity in the late rebellion it is 


fairly safe to infer that such was generally the case.*® Thus on 
18 Jan. the keeper of the Tower was ordered to receive Roger 
Cheyne—a name of ill omen to the orthodox—and John his son, 
and to hold them in custody till further orders.“ Sir William 
Beauchamp, of Somerset, was imprisoned on the 23rd, and about 


32 Gesta Henr. V, p. 5; Redmayne, p. 23; Gregory, p. 108; Chron. Lond. (ed. 
Nicolas), p. 98; Short Engl. Chron. (Camden Soc.), p. 54; Engl. Chron. 1377-1461, 
p. 39; Stow, p. 344. The number of those executed varies slightly in the different 
chronicles. Gregory’s (p. 38), however, is confirmed by a writ ordering the Earl Marshal 
to deliver that number of prisoners to the sheriffs of London (Rot. Claus. 1 Hen. V, 
m.1). Stow says that only seven were burnt after execution. 

33 Rot. Claus. 1 Hen. V, m. 6. 

%4 Gregory, p. 108; Stow, p. 344; Redmayne, p. 23. 

85 Gregory, p. 108. On 23 Jan. one John Gybbes, of Oxford, was ordered to arrest 
a John Brown and bring him before the King (Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. V, p. 5, m. 25 d). 

36 Rot. Claus. 1 Hen. V, m. 2. 

%7 The date of Acton’s death is given by Stow, p. 344; see also Gregory, p. 108. 
Adam of Usk, p. 121, says his body remained on the gallows a month. Foxe, iii. 403, 
states that ‘a certain English chronicle,’ which he had borrowed of ‘one Master 
Bowyer,’ records that Acton was drawn through London to Tyburn, naked, and there 
hanged. ‘And when certain days were past,” saith the author, “a trumpeter of the 
king’s, called Thomas Cliff, got grant of the king to take him down and bury him; 
and so he did.’ Acton, it would appear, was condemned merely for treason. 

88 Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. V, p. 5, m. 16. 

8° The fact that all the prisoners mentioned were detained in the Tower suggests 
that their offences were of a political nature. 

*” Rot. Claus. 1 Hen. V, m. 2. 
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the same time a similar fate befell Thomas Broke, of the same 
county, doubtless the husband of Joan Braybrooke, Oldcastle’s step- 
daughter.*' His family connexion with the Lollard leader must 
have occasioned his arrest. The detention of such men seems to 
have been merely a precautionary measure, for they were all 
subsequently released. Nor was their life in the Tower surrounded 
with hardships. If bail could be found, a prisoner, on giving his 
parole not to escape, was freed from his fetters and allowed to 
live in an ordinary dwelling-house within the walls till his fate 
was decided.*? It seems to have been easy to obtain bail. 
Beauchamp and Broke were helped by persons of high position, 
and respectable London citizens were not ashamed to provide 
security on behalf of their imprisoned friends.“* 

After the end of January, however, orders for the arrest and 
detention of suspected persons became rare. The king’s leniency 
was having a good effect, and the country was fast quieting down. 
About the middle of February the issue roll contains many records 
of payments and rewards relating to the recent rising—to mes- 
sengers, spies, jurymen, and such like.** Finally on 28 March 
the king offered a general pardon to all who chose to claim it, 
with the exception of a few arch-offenders mentioned by name, 
and of those who had taken sanctuary, who were then in prison or 
released therefrom on bail, or who had been in custody and 
escaped. The sole condition attached to this offer was that those 
who wished to benefit by the king’s clemency must apply for his 
pardon by 24 June.” 

In the foregoing description the accounts of contemporary 
chronicles and official records are assumed to be substantially correct. 
But since the Reformation several writers—notably Bale and Foxe, 
whom the others follow—have attempted to show that there was 
really no rising at all, or that, if there were, Oldcastle had nothing 
to do with it. They affirm that the whole story of a conspiracy 
was a fabrication of the royal officials or of the clergy. One cannot 
but think that the exigencies of sixteenth-century theological 

4t Rot. Claus. 1 Hen. V, m. 1d. 42 Thid. 

48 Ibid. mm. 1 d. 5. In the following month the sheriff of Northants and two 
others were ordered to arrest one William Trussell and to bring him to the king 
(Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. V, m. 27 d.) A John Trussell, of those parts, is mentioned by 
Knighton as a supporter of Lollardy in the earliest days of the movement. 

* Devon, Issues, pp. 330, 331, 333. During a brief visit to St. Albans towards 
the end of January Henry gave a signal instance of his generosity. Hearing of 
three women of Amersham who had been reduced to great straits through the confis- 
cation of their goods consequent on the execution of their husbands for complicity 
in the rising, he forthwith ordered part of the property to be restored—‘ out of pity for 
their poverty’ (Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. V, p. 5, m. 24). 

*S Foed. ix. 119. The list of those excluded from the pardon is rather loosely put 


together. Some of them were imprisoned in the Tower at the time, but we have no 


means of judging which these were. Oldcastle is, of course, mentioned ; so is William 
Parchmyner. 
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polemics produced this theory, for the version of the matter 
current in the days of Henry V is extremely well attested. The 
consensus of opinion among the chroniclers is remarkable. Prior, 
monk, court chaplain, lawyer, and London burgess all agree in 
their main facts, and their differences in matters of detail prove 
that they drew their information from no carefully concocted piece 
of fiction published by the orthodox party. Nor is their story 
without striking confirmation. The execution of so many persons 
is in itself an indication that something serious was to be appre- 
hended from their doings. It is impossible to believe, with Foxe, 
that a man of Henry V’s nature would butcher more than forty 
of his subjects merely for the purpose of discrediting a small 
section of the nation. Moreover, if the country was the victim of 
a hoax, the fraud was in truth a most elaborate one. No trouble 
or expense was spared; large commissions of inquiry were ap- 
pointed in many parts of the realm; spies were employed and 
rewarded ; numerous proclamations were issued and special mes- 
sengers sent with them; and men were arrested, imprisoned, re- 
leased on bail, and, for the most part, finally set at liberty and 
pardoned: and all this to cast discredit on a peaceable sect that 
was by no means popular and that was becoming less so every 
day. Foxe’s argument ““—the locus classicus of the vindicators of 
Lollardy—first appeared in the second edition of his Acts and 
Monuments, and was intended for the especial discomfiture of a 
certain Alanus Copus, who had questioned the veracity of the first 
edition of the martyrology, and had in particular attacked Foxe’s 
account of Oldcastle. After making an ‘ impartial’ examination of 
three official documents, and discovering misstatements and 
mutual contradictions in the very second-rate chronicles used by 
Copus, Foxe succeeded in refuting his opponent to his own satis- 
faction, and claimed, on grounds for the most part absurd,‘ to 
have disproved the existence of any conspiracy. 

Only one of Foxe’s lines of argument is worthy of serious 
consideration. He asserted that, as the names of only three con- 
spirators are mentioned by Fabian, one of Copus’s authorities, no 
others were ever known. This unwarrantable inference is then 
set against the ‘twenty thousand men’ referred to in some of the 
records.** But the Patent and Close Rolls mention by name 


© Acts and Monuments, iii. 348 seqq. 

“" For instance, he considers it impossible for Henry to have crushed a rebellion 
and appointed a judicial commission on the same day; and as the names of the grand 
jury which accused Oldcastle are not mentioned he concludes that either the jury was 
suborned or never existed. 

8 See, e.g., the pardon printed in the Foedera, ix.170. The Lollards proposue- 
runt quod ipsi, simul cum quampluribus rebellibus nostris ignotis, ad numerum 
viginti milium hominum . . . privatim insurgerent. Foxe found the number in the 
record of Oldcastle’s outlawry. 
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upwe:ds of a hundred persons connected with the conspiracy.” 
A ‘hundred,’ indeed, though better than ‘three,’ compares badly 
enough with ‘twenty thousand.’ It should be noted, however, that 
while the records speak of twenty thousand rebels as intending to 
appear at St. Giles’s they nowhere state that they actually did so. 
Oldcastle cannot have hoped to raise a quarter of this number ; 
but an exaggeration in a surmise as to what might have happened 
is much less serious than a similar error concerning what did 
happen. Moreover no contemporary account of any event of the 
middle ages must be regarded as standing or falling by the 
accuracy of any figures it may quote.’ The chroniclers, as a 
matter of fact, are very modest in this instance; they are usually 
content with references to ‘ many,’ ‘a great multitude,’ and so forth : 
when they do mention numbers they are surprisingly accurate. 

It is impossible to determine with any degree of confidence how 
many men were prepared to join the rising. Of the hundred or 
thereabouts mentioned in the rolls we can only be certain that 
about sixty were at St. Giles’s, or started to go there. But some 
few of the insurgents were killed,®' many doubtless escaped, and a 
large contingent was expected from London.” Perhaps, if every- 
thing had gone well, Oldcastle would have found himself at the 
head of four or five hundred men. This number would have been 
sufficient for the coup de main by which the insurgents must have 
hoped to win their first successes; a larger force would, in fact, 
have diminished the possibility of a surprise. Nor are the 
chroniclers’ statements about a ‘great multitude’ incompatible 
with this computation, for a force of five hundred men was of no 
mean importance in the warfare of the time. With good fortune 
the insurgents might have achieved at least a temporary success.” 

But, granted that a rising of some magnitude was attempted, 
was Oldcastle himself implicated in it? The king, of course, 
officially said that he was, and all the writers of the time believed 
it. A version which merely involves Acton and his confederates, 
Brown and Beverley, appears in the history of Redmayne, who, 
living under the Tudor monarchy, could hardly make a hero of a 
traitor. Bale and Foxe, though they refuse to admit the existence 
of any conspiracy, note that the same three were accused of 

* The total is made up of prisoners, those who were condemned and pardoned, 
those who applied for the pardon offered on 28 March, and those specially excepted 
therefrom. The persons who applied for the pardon tacitly admitted their complicity 


with the rebellion. In arriving at the total only cases where special mention is made 
of the rising have been included. 

8° See the article by Sir J. H. Ramsay, ante, vol. xviii. 625 seqq., Oct. 1903. 

5! Walsingham, ii. 298; T. Livius, p. 7; Redmayne, p. 23. 

5? Walsingham, l.c.; Gesta Henr. V, p. 5. 

53 For instance, the battle of Homildon Hill was won by a force of archers 500 


strong, while at Shrewsbury a charge by some thirty men was a notable incident of 
the fight. 
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treason and condemned, but make no mention of Oldcastle in this 
connexion. The evidence, however, is all in favour of the official 
view. The king, it is clear, was well acquainted with the details 
of the schemes of the rebels, and his official statement about 
Oldcastle certainly expressed a sincere conviction. This is not 
merely gathered from the references to him in proclamations or 
pardons ; these might be accounted for by a desire to cast odium 
on his reputation. But why, if Henry really thought that 
Oldcastle was hiding in some remote part, should he suddenly 
become so anxious to take him as to offer large rewards for his 
capture, and have them proclaimed throughout the land? Nothing 
of the sort had been done on Oldcastle’s escape from the Tower. 
Plainly Henry knew of some fresh move on his part, knew 
that he was in the neighbourhood of London, and so resolved 
to make a great effort to arrest him before he could reach a safe 
retreat. Corroborative evidence is supplied by the story told at 
Parchmyner’s trial, which makes Oldcastle stay in London from 
his escape till the night of the rising. There is nothing 
incredible in this. Daring though it may seem, to hide in a centre 
of population was probably Oldcastle’s safest course. Moreover 
the importance attached by the Lollards to the help expected from 
London looks as if some influential agitator had been at work in 
the city. 

There is, indeed, nothing intrinsically improbable in the idea 
of Oldcastle conspiring against Henry. No tenet of his creed 
would forbid him in certain cases to do so, for he was certainly not 
one of those Lollards to whom all war was criminal. He was a 
high-spirited warrior, who would hardly hesitate to take up arms 
in what he felt to be a just cause. He had, too, a precedent in his 
treason; for one of the staunchest of Lollards, the earl of 
Salisbury, John Montagu, had perished in a conspiracy against 
Henry IV. There is, indeed, evidence that Oldcastle came to take 
up Montagu’s position on the subject of the crown; we are told 
that at his last trial he asserted that King Richard, and not King 
Henry, was his lawful monarch. 

The question next arises, what were the objects of this abor- 
tive conspiracy? Some of the official documents—notably the 
pardons granted to condemned prisoners—ascribe to the insur- 
gents projects of the most radical kind. The Lollards, it would 
appear, were goaded into action by the impossibility of putting 
their theories into practice as long as king and prelates remained 
prosperous. The existing organisation of state and church was to 
be destroyed root and branch. The king, his brothers, the higher 


5* When Henry called the case of Oldcastle before him the sheriff of Middlesex was 
ordered to arrest the fugitive (Rot. Parl. iv. 108). 


55 Riley, Memorials, p. 641 ff. 56 Walsingham, ii. 327. 
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clergy, and the lay lords were to be slain. It was, further- 
more, intended to despoil all churches and religious houses of 
their possessions and to level them with the ground; members of 
the religious orders were to earn their living by trade or manual 
labour. And, finally, Oldcastle was to be made regent, and the king- 
dom divided into a number of small principalities.” This seems 
to have been the sum of the charges on which those captured were 
condemned. The chroniclers all agree that violent action was to 
be taken. The general opinion seems to have been that the death 
of the king, the subversion of all law and order, and the destruction 
of the church were the salient points of the Lollard designs. 
Walsingham gives a hint of constructive measures in a story he tells 
about one William Morley, a wealthy citizen of Dunstable, long 
suspected of heterodoxy. In Morley’s possession were found a pair 
of golden spurs and two war horses with gilt trappings, from which 
it was inferred that he had expected to be knighted by Oldcastle in 
the event of the king’s discomfiture. It was also rumoured that he 
was to have obtained Hertfordshire as a fief, to be held presumably 
of Oldcastle. This looks like a trace of the ‘regimina’ of which 
the records speak.*® 

On the whole the accounts just noticed must be taken with 
great reserve. However much Oldcastle’s beliefs may have dis- 
turbed his mental balance, he remained to the end a practical man 
in worldly matters, quite able to look after himself. His early life 
had been spent among personages of prominence in the higher 
ranks of society, and his life’s work had been concerned with 
matters of state importance. Such a man must have had some 
idea of the possibilities of a rising such as he had organised. He 
can hardly have hoped for a success so complete and so agreeable 
to the country at large as to enable him to set up a rule of his 
own ; nor is it likely that wholesale massacre formed a part of his 
scheme, for such a course would have drawn upon him and his 
followers the instant wrath of the nation, which was by no means 


5? The Lollards are stated to have risen falso et proditorie machinando tam 
statum regni, quam statum et offictum praelatorum, necnon ordinis religiosorum infra 
dictum regnum Angliae, penitus adnullare. Ac nos, fratres nostros, praelatos et alios 
magnates eiusdem regni interficere, necnon viros religiosos, relictis cultibus et divinis 
et religiosis observantiis, ad occupationes mundanas provocare, et tam ecclesias cathe- 
drales, quam alias ecclesias et domos religiosas de reliquiis et aliis bonis ecclesiasticis 
totaliter spoliare ac funditus ad terram prosternere, et Iohannem Oldcastell, de 
Couling in comitatu Kantiae, chivaler, regentem eiusdem regni constituere, et quam- 
plura regimina, secundum eorum voluntatem infra regnum praedictum, quasi gens 
sine capite, in finalem destructionem, tam fidei catholicae et cleri, quam status et 
maiestatis dignitatis nostrae, infra idem regnum, ordinare (Foed. ix. 170). These 
accusations are mentioned in most of the pardons of condemned prisoners and in 
the record of Oldcastle’s outlawry. A shorter account appears in proclamations, in 
the writs appointing commissions of inquiry, in the offer of a general pardon, and in 
pardons granted to those who had not been condemned. 

58 Walsingham, ii. 299. 
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enamoured of Lollardy, and with which the royal house was 
popular rather than the contrary. Nevertheless the summoning of 
supporters from long distances shows that strong measures were to 
be taken.*® We may safely assume that the king would have been 
seized ; and with such a prize in his power Oldcastle could have 
dictated his own terms. In the light of his political experience 
he would have refrained from asking too much: a promise of 
toleration for his sect, an amnesty to his followers in revolt, and 
some limitations in the power of the clergy might have satisfied 
him. But it is questionable whether Henry would not afterwards 
have revoked any concessions extorted under pressure. 

According to the original plan of the rebels the capture of the 
king was to be effected at Eltham, while the bulk of the insurgents 
diverted the attention of the Londoners by an assault on the city 
from the west. It follows that the leaders of the rising were pre- 
pared to sanction a considerable amount of violence. Perhaps, 
indeed, after Henry’s removal from Eltham, Oldcastle intended to 
use his main force as a mere screen for an attempt on Westminster, 
and had decided that an attack on London was unnecessary. Such 
a scheme would have greatly diminished the amount of fighting. 
But it is doubtful whether Oldcastle’s supporters would have suffered 
its execution. The men who tried to assemble round St. Giles’s on 
that January morning seem to have been a very mixed crew. To 


the man in the street or the monk in the scriptorium they were 
‘Lollards.’ But the official statements, while they represent the 
Lollards as the exciting cause of all the mischief, almost invariably 
take care to mention ‘ others’ who were implicated. The larger 
number of those executed seem to have suffered the death of simple 
traitors ; they were merely hanged, that is, not burnt.“ When the 


5® Of those who subsequently sued for pardons many came from the Midlands— 
some from as far away as Leicestershire—while one Yorkshire man appears in the lists 
(Foedera, ix. 129). Prisoners were taken whose homes were in Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire, and even in Derbyshire and Cheshire (ibid. ix. 194). 

® The speech of the chancellor at the beginning of the parliament at Leicester 
refers to the recent attempt to destroy the church, made by certeins gentz . . infectz 
d’Eresies appellez Lollardes .... et autres de lour covyn, procurement, et con- 
federacie (Rot. Parl. iv. 15). 

*! Many, in fact most, of the chroniclers draw no distinction between the fates 
suffered by the prisoners. It is, however, easy to account for the origin of loose 
generalisations; while, had all the rebels been treated alike, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the idea of a differentiation of punishments could have arisen. The dis- 
tinction was recognised by the author of the Gesta Henrici V: Quidam diiudica- 
bantur suspendio et ignibus, et quidam solo suspendio iuaxta reperti unius vel utriusque 
laesae maiestatis et blasphemiae criminis qualitatem (p. 5). Gregory seems to have 
been aware that all the prisoners were not punished alike, though his language is not 
clear: ‘There was a knyghte take that was namyd Sir Roger of Acton, and he was 
drawe and hanggyd be syde Syn Gyly . .. Al so a preste that hyghte Sir John 
Beverlay, and a squyer that hyghte John Browne .. they were hanggyd; and many 
moo were hanggyd and brent, to the nombre of xxviij personys and moo.’ Stow is 
very precise, telling us that only seven were burnt (p. 344). 
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king issued his pardons to condemned men he of course simply 
pardoned the treason towards himself; with treason towards God 
he had nothing to do. But, though everybody knew that these 
men had been involved in the St. Giles’s rising, the church, as far 
as we know, never proceeded against one of them as a heretic. 
The conclusion seems forced upon us that people with other than 
religious grievances were among the rebels. Nor need this occasion 
any surprise. Oldcastle, keen on vindicating what he thought the 
rights of his sect, was not likely to be particular as to the antecedents 
of his followers; that they were willing to fight in a just cause 
would be enough for him. And malcontents of the lower classes, 
among whom the ideas of 1381 may still have lingered, were 
doubtless only too ready to join a movement directed against a 
part of the existing order of things. But it is improbable that 
this section of Oldcastle’s followers would have been content with 
making a mere demonstration outside the walls of London, where 
there was no chance of murdering a few of the wealthy or gather- 
ing any plunder. It is conceivable, too, that many of the real 
Lollards were anxious to play havoc with some of the available 
churches and monastic houses. The official description of the 
objects of the rising to some extent bears out these conjectures. 
It is just what was likely to be deduced from the incoherent state- 
ments of ignorant rustics, who had come up to London with vague 
visions in their minds of the destruction of the sources of all official 
authority, or with dreams of a coming millennium, when the men 
of ‘ God’s law’ should live at peace, unmolested by summoner or 
sheriff.” In short, it was probably Henry’s promptitude alone that 
saved London from at least a partial repetition of the scenes of the 
Peasants’ Revolt. 

Cowed by the suppression of the revolt and by the new 
legislation against them sanctioned by the parliament of Leicester,® 
the Lollards remained very quiet during the remainder of 1414. 
On 14 June Oldcastle was formally outlawed at Brentford county 
court: he had been summoned at the four preceding courts, and 
had, of course, failed to appear. There is evidence that certain 





* Some writers, while admitting that there was an assembly of some sort in 
St. Giles’s Fields, think that it was for purely peaceful purposes—probably to hear 
Beverley preach. Not only is evidence for this view wholly lacking, but both the 
inherent probabilities of the case and the actual facts render it quite untenable. 

® Statutes of the Realm, ii. 181 ff. 

* Rot. Parl. iv. 108. Oldcastle’s outlawry of course involved the forfeiture of his 
lands, most of which, indeed, had already been seized into the king’s hand 
(Escheators’ Inquisitions, series I. files 1008, mm. 7-11, 29, and 1278, m. 10). 
During the summer, however, Henry granted to Richard Cliderowe, a Kentish 
esquire and probably Oldcastle’s son-in-law (Hasted’s History of Kent, iii. 677, 692; 
but cf. James, Poems, p. 187), and Thomas Broke, Joan Braybrooke’s husband, 
the custody of all the possessions held by Sir John in right of, or conjointly 
with, his wife (Zsch. Ing., series I. file 1008, m. 18; cf. Rot. Pat. 2 Hen. V, p. 2, 
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of the rebels were still in custody till late in the autumn, and 
pardons to such were issued from time to time. Towards the end 
of the year some of Oldcastle’s former friends became very importu- 
nate in urging the king to relent towards him; and about Christmas 
Henry, anxious to pacify all domestic discord in view of the ap- 
proaching struggle with France, generously offered to pardon all his 
misdeeds on condition of his coming out of hiding and submitting 
himself to his sovereign. As Oldcastle was quite ignorant of the 
efforts made on his behalf, letters patent, setting forth the king’s 
offer, were given to some of his friends, who, it was hoped, would 
succeed in opening communication with him. As weeks passed by 
and Oldcastle gave no sign, Henry ordered proclamation to be made 
that he might still receive the proffered grace, provided he submitted 
by 14 April. But, possibly through fear of a trap, Oldcastle stead- 
fastly refused to be moved, and Henry had to prepare for his 
French expedition with misgivings as to the intentions of his 
domestic foes. 

If Walsingham is to be believed, Oldcastle became active even 
before the English army sailed. On the strength of a false report 
of the king’s departure he came out of his hiding-place, at that 
time somewhere near Malvern, and sent a threatening letter to 
Richard Beauchamp, Lord Abergavenny, against whom he 
apparently bore an old grudge. Beauchamp at once assembled 
a force of archers and men-at-arms from his Worcestershire 
estates, led them against Oldcastle, and, though the leader 
escaped, managed to seize several of his confederates. These 
under pressure revealed the secret hiding-place where Old- 
castle kept his arms, money, and banners. After this reverse 
he judged it wise to remain in his mountain refuges. Wal- 
singham says he was the more disposed to keep quiet through 
hearing of the discovery of the plot to murder Henry at 
Southampton, since he was, almost as a matter of course, 
assumed to be in league with the plotters. Sinister rumours were 
abroad in the army at Southampton as to the intentions of the 


m. 16). Joan Cobham seems to have been joint proprietor of most of the original 
Oldcastle lands in Herefordshire; but Cliderowe and Broke apparently did not regard 
these as falling within the king’s grant, nor were they seized by the escheator. For 
some years the revenues of these western estates were drawn by a certain John ap 
Harry, an old friend of Oldcastle’s and a comrade of his in the Welsh wars, who 
doubtless shared his receipts with the fugitive. This state of things was not termi- 
nated till March 1416 (Esch. Ing., series I. file 959, m. 3; Foed. viii. 331; Rot. 
Claus. 5 Hen. V, m. 15 d.) 

6 Foed. ix. 170; Rot. Pat.2 Hen. V, p. 1, m. 17; ibid. p. 2, mm. 1, 13, 27. 

8° City of London Records, Letter Book I. fol. 147. Henry’s offer to Oldcastle was 
proclaimed in London on 4 March (Chron. Lond., ed. Nicolas). 

6? Walsingham, ii. 306 seg. On one of the banners were depicted the cup and 
host of the Eucharist, on others the cross with the scourge, spear, and nails, These 
emblems, it was supposed, had been chosen to attract the common people. 
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Lollards. Hoccleve was inspired to write his celebrated address 
to Oldcastle, in which he bitterly upbraids him for his falling 
away from grace, and offers his advice and exhortation.* Many 
urged the king to stay at home; but Henry refused to listen 
to them, and on 11 Aug. he put to sea. The Lollards were sup- 
posed to be highly delighted at the departure of the ‘prince of 
priests,’ and were expected to attempt vengeance for their recent 
wisfortunes. But even Walsingham can accuse them of nothing 
more wicked than distributing pamphlets and affixing bills to the 
church doors of London. Perhaps they were alarmed at the burst 
of energy shown by the civic authorities of the capital in the arrest 
of two notorious Lollards, William Turmyne and John Claydon, 
both of whom were shortly afterwards burnt.” 

The outburst of loyalty which followed the battle of Agincourt 
must have warned the Lollards against attempting any activity dur- 
ing the autumn of 1415. The next year was even more inopportune, 
for Henry was only absent from England for a few weeks. During 
the summer heretical pamphlets were scattered up and down the 
country, and one Henry Greyndor, called a praeco of Oldcastle, is 
said to have presented to the king a petition for the confiscation of 
all the temporalities of the church, a piece of impudence for which 
he was promptly imprisoned.’ On Michaelmas Day Bennett 
Woolman, described by Capgrave as a ‘grete Lollarde,’ was 
hanged for advocating the claims of the pseudo-Richard, Thomas 
Trumpington,” and on 8 Oct. a similar fate befell William Parch- 
myner, Oldcastle’s former rescuer and protector.” In the mean- 
time Archbishop Chicheley, in a provincial constitution concerning 
heresy, introduced several new measures, the most important 
of which provided for the appointment of inquisitorial com- 
missions in every parish supposed to be tainted with the new 
views."* In the convocation in which the new enactment was pro- 
mulgated two heretical priests—one of whom had been chaplain 
to Oldecastle—were brought up for trial. Both apparently soon 
recanted.” 

According to Walsingham a plot against Henry was formed 
about the close of the year; the prime mover in it seems to 





* James, Poems, p. 139 ff. ® Gesta Henr. V, p. 12. 
7 Walsingham, ii. 307; Wilkins, iii. 373; Riley, Memorials, p. 617; Gregory, 
p. 108. 

71 Elmham, Liber Meiricus, p. 148; Capgrave, De Illustr. Henr. p. 121. The 
story is poorly attested, especially as Capgrave may have drawn from Elmham. 

% Riley, Memorials, p. 638 ff.; Walsingham, ii. 317 ; Chron. Lond. (ed. Nicolas), 
p. 105; Stow, p. 352. 

73 Riley, p. 641; Chron. Lond., l.c.; Stow, l.c. Cf. Rot. Claus. 4 Hen. V, m. 14. 

™ Wilkins, iii. 378. 

™ Reg. Chicheley, ii. ff. 46, 56, 320. Oldcastle’s former chaplain certainly 
abjured. Probably his companion did the same, for we hear of no condemnation 
being issued against him, 
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have been a ‘ certain squire’ of Oldcastle’s, who hoped to achieve 
something substantial while the king was celebrating Christmas at 
Kenilworth. We are, however, not told precisely what the squire 
meant to do, or why the conspiracy failed.” Henry was clearly 
somewhat perturbed, and thought it advisable to revive popular 
zeal for orthodoxy by proclamations ordering Oldcastle’s arrest 
and reminding all loyal subjects of the rewards to be gained 
through assiduity in this cause.” The king’s departure for 
France in July 1417 was signalised by the reappearance of 
Lollard tracts. In the early autumn the Scots laid siege to 
Berwick and Roxburgh, but a force raised by the regent Bedford 
from the country north of the Trent easily repulsed the invaders. 
Of course Oldcastle was assumed to have instigated all the 
trouble. He was believed to have had an interview with some 
Scottish magnate at Pontefract; opinions differ as to whether he 
met the duke of Albany or Sir William Douglas. He failed, it 
would appear, to induce the Scots to bring the pseudo-Richard into 
England, but succeeded in bribing them to attack the eastern 
march. It was also rumoured that indentures containing an 
agreement between Oldcastle and Albany had been seized. But 
the notices of the chroniclers are so vague, and their accounts so 
inconsistent, that little credence can be attached to the accusa- 
tions.” : 

Soon afterwards the abbot of St. Albans received information 
that Oldcastle had arrived in the neighbourhood, and had taken up 
his quarters in the house of a serf of the abbey. A nocturnal raid 
by some of the abbot’s servants failed to effect Sir John’s capture, 
but led to the arrest of certain of his closest companions and the 
discovery in the serfs house of several English books ‘full of 
blasphemy against the blessed Mary,’ and of a few devotional 
works, out of which Sir John’s reforming zeal had erased every- 
thing tending to the honour of the Virgin or the saints.*’ Old- 
castle now made his way back to the Welsh march. His refuge 


76 Walsingham, ii. 317. 

77 Rot. Claus. 4 Hen. V,m.7d. The English form of the proclamation is printed 
in the appendix to Hearne’s edition of Livius’s History. The rewards differ slightly 
from those offered after the St. Giles’s rising. The list of counties where the 
proclamation was published connects Oldcastle chiefly with the Midlands and the 
West. 

78 Otterbourne, p. 378; Elmham, Lib. Metr. p. 150. 

7? Walsingham, ii. 325; Otterbourne, p. 278; Elmham, Liber Metricus, p. 151. 
According to Elmham the Lollards used much strange talk about this time. 

‘ Fingitur Helias Oldcastel, Rexque Ricardus 
Ennoc fertur, et est mortuus absque metu.’ 


8° Walsingham, ii.326, Walsingham was of coursea St. Albans monk. Redmayne, 
p. 18, also gives the story, but has clearly derived it from Walsingham. He inserts it 
in quite a wrong place—immediately after his account of Oldcastle’s escape from the 
Tower. 
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on this occasion was in the lonely district of Broniarth, near 
Welshpool, where he seems to have been sheltered at a farm 
house.*! His knowledge of the district enabled him to reach his 
destination without mishap. But rumours of his arrival reached 
the ears of Sir Griffith Vaughan, lord of Burgedin, only a few 
miles away. Vaughan accordingly despatched two of his sons 
with a fairly large following to do their best to secure the outlaw. 
This time the attempt was successful. But ‘ babbling the Bible 
day and night’ had apparently in no wise diminished Oldcastle’s 
aptitude for martial exercises: he made ‘gret defens,’ handled 
some of his assailants very roughly, and was only taken prisoner 
when himself severely wounded. His captors led him off in 
triumph to Pool Castle, the seat of Edward Charleton, lord of 
Powys.” 

Oldcastle’s capture must have occurred towards the end of 
November 1417. On the 16th of that month parliament met.* 
News soon arrived of the apprehension of the long sought miscreant, 
and Bedford was asked to have him brought before the house.™ 
The regent agreed. On 1 Dec. Charleton was ordered to bring 
his prisoner from Pool Castle to London,* but so severe were his 
wounds that he had to make the journey in a ‘ whirlicote’ or horse- 
litter. On 14 Dec. Oldcastle was brought before parliament. The 
record of his outlawry was read before him, and he was then asked 
if he had anything to say for himself.*’ According to Walsingham 
he forthwith began ‘ to preach concerning the mercy of God,’ and 
to exhort his judges to prefer mercy to judgment, leaving ven- 
geance to God alone. The chief justice, growing impatient, 
advised Bedford to put an end to Sir John’s remarks, and he 
was accordingly told to give some adequate defence if he had any. 
After some thought the prisoner said that it really mattered very 
little to him whether he was condemned by any human agency, 
and used this remark as a peg on which to hang another discourse, 


8! Arch. Cambr. 1st series, i. 47 ; Montgomeryshire Collections, p. 290. 

* Walsingham, ii. 327 ; Capgrave, De Illustr. Henr. p. 122 ; Adam of Usk, p. 131; 
Redmayne, p. 18 ; Arch. Cambr. l. c.; Montgomeryshire Coll. pp. 290, 294; Engl. Chron. 
1377-1461, p. 46. Elmham (Liber Metricus, p. 158) gives a terrific account of the 
struggle, emanating largely from his own imagination. He says that Oldcastle fought 
like ‘ Behemoth,’ but was finally brought to the ground by a woman, who broke his 
shin with a stool. Capgrave tells the same story, but appears to be drawing from 
Elmham. 

83 Rot. Parl. iv. 107. ** Walsingham, ii. 327. 

* Rot. Pat. 5 Hen. V,m. 10d. The writ is printed in the appendices to Black- 
burne’s edition of Bale and Hearne’s edition of Livius. Charleton was at parliament 
as a member of the upper house. He was ordered to convey the prisoner from Pool 
Castle in person. There seems to be no contemporary evidence for the statement in 
the Montgomeryshire Collections that Sir John Grey, Charleton’s son-in-law, was sent 
for Oldcastle. 

“6 Engl. Chron. 1377-1461, p. 46. Cf. Gregory. 

Rot. Parl. iv. 108; Walsingham, ii. 327. 
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also brought to an untimely end by the chief justice. Then Old- 
castle, with a sudden flash of rage, declared that not one of those 
present was competent to judge him as long as his liege lord King 
Richard was alive in Scotland.** After this there was no need to 
prolong matters. At the request of the commons the members of 
the upper house condemned Oldcastle to be taken to the Tower, and 
thence to be drawn through London to St. Giles’s Fields, where he 
was to be hanged and burnt hanging, as a traitor to king and 
God.** Without any delay the sentence was carried into effect. 
Oldcastle was hanged ‘ by a strong chain’ on the new gallows near 
St. Giles’s ; a fire was kindled underneath, and his body was burnt, 
‘gallows and all.’ Bedford, Exeter, and other lords are said to 
have been present, to satisfy themselves that their inveterate enemy 
had at last come to his end. A strange story was circulated that 
Oldcastle expected to rise again after three days ; and his last words 
were supposed to have been addressed to Sir Thomas Erpingham, 
asking him to strive to procure toleration for the Lollards should 
this miracle actually come to pass. And so, without showing any 
fear or uttering any cry of pain, died Sir John Oldcastle, ‘ which in 
his dayes was heed of heretykes and Lollers.’ * 


88 Walsingham, ii. 328. 

8 Rot. Parl. and Walsingham, l.c. Elmham (Liber Metricus), p. 158, says that 
Bedford advised Oldcastle to repent and be confessed, promising him for this purpose 
any priest he might choose, an offer which he rejected with scorn. The long disserta- 
tion which Redmayne (p. 19 seqq.) puts into the mouth of Oldcastle is clearly the 
invention of the author. 

% Walsingham, ii. 328; Otterbourne, p. 280; Elmham, Liber Metricus, p. 159; 
Adam of Usk, p. 131; Capgrave, De Illustr. Henr. p. 123 ; Redmayne, p. 22; Gregory, 
p. 116; Chron. Lond. (ed. Nicolas), pp. 106, 160; Short Engl. Chron. p. 56. It has 
often been stated that Oldcastle was suspended in chains and burnt alive; but the 
evidence renders it probable that he was hanged in the usual way, only his dead body 
being afterwards burnt. One or two additional facts may be mentioned here. Sir 
John’s wife, who had for some reason been committed to the Tower when her husband’s 
arrest became known, was set at liberty four days after his death, three knights—one 
of them Sir Thomas Erpingham—having given security that she would appear before 
the council if summoned (Rot. Claus. 5 Hen. V,m. 7). Her lands for the most part 
were soon restored to her (Rot. Pat.5 Hen. V,m. 1d.; but ef. Rot. Parl. v. 401). 
Before long she married her fifth husband, Sir Richard Harpeden, of Oxfordshire. 
As there was no issue of the union Joan Broke came into her mother’s possessions on 
the latter’s death in 1434 (Inq. Post Mort. 12 Hen. VI, no. 37). Oldcastle’s eldest 
son, John, died before his father. Henry, Sir John’s son by his second wife, made 
strenuous efforts to recover the family estates in Herefordshire, under the plea that 
they were held in fee tail. He was ultimately successful, but it took him long years 
to attain his end (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Hen. VI, i. 547; Rot. Pat. 10 Hen. VI, m. 17; 
Cal. Feudal Aids, ii. 416). His son Henry was in parliament as knight of the shire 
for Herefordshire in 1437, 1442, and 1453 (Return Parl. i. 329, 333,347). On his death 
without male heirs the Milbournes came into possession of his lands, which since 
then have passed to various faniilies of no great importance (Robinson, Castles, p. 5). 
Of Oldcastle’s daughters nothing is known, save that one of them married into the 
Kentish family of the Cliderowes, her husband being either the Richard Cliderowe 
mentioned above (p. 651 n. 64) or his son Roger (Hasted, History of Kent, iii. 677, 
692; James, Poems, p. 187). 
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Little weight can be attached to the estimates of Oldcastle made 
by contemporary foes or later apologists : neither side was in a posi- 
tion to judge impartially of the facts. For the most part materials for 
an authentic portrait of the man must be gleaned from those 
passages of documents and chronicles where a plain tale is being told 
and the narrator has no immediate intention of pointing a moral. 
Friend and foe are agreed that Oldcastle was a ‘ manly knight,’ 
fortis viribus, operi martio satis idoneus,*' while Hoccleve lays special 
stress on his renown in the world of chivalry. His moral character 
was on the whole high. He was, it would seem, free from 
the grosser vices. His honesty was unquestioned by his most 
orthodox contemporaries. That he was capable of evoking 
affection as well as respect is shown by Henry V’s reluctance to 
surrender him to the clergy, and more clearly: still by the efforts 
of his friends on his behalf even after he had been outlawed. 
On the other hand he had a violent temper, which was liable to 
burst out on occasions of crucial importance, and undoubtedly 
had something to do with the rapidity and completeness of his 
ruin. The report of his trial shows him discourteous, unconcilia- 
tory, and tactless. It might be urged that his conspiracy proves 
him to have been treacherous and callous—willing to shed 
the blood of his opponents and risk the lives of his followers 
in a hare-brained enterprise. But it is unjust to apply the moral 
standards of later ages to an act of rebellion at a time when revolts 
were common, when the reigning house had seized the throne a 
few years before by means of questionable tactics, and when success 
would give the rebels liberty of worship and the chance of a fair 
hearing. 

Oldcastle’s intellectual abilities were in no way remarkable. 
His learning, as far as we can judge, was small. His social position 
rather than any peculiar fitness made him the leader of the Lollard 
party. He undoubtedly encouraged and protected the members of 
the sect to the best of his ability; and his correspondence with 
Bohemian Wycliffites shows that his interests were not merely 
insular. But he seems to have formulated no systematic scheme 
for the propagation of the new doctrines, though his wide recognition 

" Hoccleve, op. cit.; Walsingham, ii. 291. 


* Walsingham, l.c.: Erat iste Iohannes .. . regi, propter probitatem, carus et 
acceptus. The second stanza of Hoccleve’s poem shows what Oldcastle’s former friends 
thought of his career :— 

‘ Allas that thow that were a manly knyght 
And shoon full clear in famous worthynesse, 
Standing in the favour of every wight, 
Haast lost the style of Christenly prowesse 
Among alle hem that stand in the cleernesse 
Of good byleeue, and no man with the holdith 
Saif cursid caitifs, heires of dirknesse. 
For verray routhe of thee myn herte coldith.’ 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXX. 
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as leader of English Lollardy might have enabled him to put one 
into execution. In politics authentic traces of Oldcastle’s influence 
are soughtin vain. Nor can it be established that his judgment was 
of more weight in war than in council. His appointment as one 
of the leaders of the expedition of 1411 may indicate that he was of 
some repute as a captain. But he took no prominent share in the 
operations, and his presence in the force may simply have been 
due to his renown as a good fighting man. The tasks allotted to 
him during the Welsh rising were seldom of a nature to make many 
demands on his intellectual powers ; all that was needed for their 
successful execution was common sense and integrity. The faulty 
nature of Oldcastle’s dispositions in the St. Giles’s rising is perhaps 
a fair evidence of his powers as a strategist. In connexion with 
this point it is worth noting that he never acquired the right 
of hoisting a banneret’s pennon, but remained a simple knight 
bachelor to the end of his days.” 

Sir John’s mind was probably one of those slow to grasp new 
ideas, but tenacious of anything once assimilated. Once a Lollard 
he was always a Lollard. During his wanderings he seems to have 
become somewhat of a fanatic; and it is possible that towards 
the end of his life he was a victim of religious mania. At his 
examination before parliament, if Walsingham is to be believed, he 
eould do nothing but preach; he is said to have talked wildly of 
some relation between himself and Elijah ; and it is unlikely that 
his prophecy concerning his resurrection was invented by his 
enemies. Yet at a time when lofty ideals were in little favour he 
strove to live uprightly and serve his God and king. Destiny placed 
him in a position for which nature had but poorly fitted him, and 
bade him fight an uphill battle on behalf of a decaying cause. 
In his endeavour he ruined his career and ultimately lost his life ; 
and by his attempt to restore the waning hopes of his sect he did 
more to discredit its teaching than any one before or after him.” 

W. T. Waves. 

*§ Rot. Pat. 2 Hen. V, p..1, m. 17. 

** The Lollards, however, were fond of mystical language, and some of their 
favourite formulas may have been misinterpreted by their opponents. 

* The following addenda to the first part of this article may be given. In Nov- 
ember 1405 Oldcastle, with Lord Grey of Codnor, and others, was commissioned to 
check the conveyance of supplies by disloyal Englishmen to the Welsh rebels (Rot. 
Pat. 7 Hen. IV, p.1,m. 30d.) In the same year, as well asin 1406, ‘he was a justice 


of the peace for Herefordshire (Rot. Pat. 6 Hen. IV, p. 1, m. 33d; ef. ante, p. 437, 
where, for ‘ two years later,’ ‘ towards the close of that year’ should be read. 












International Law under Queen 


Ekzabeth 


HE latter part of the reign of Elizabeth was, in the political 

and religious world, an age of premonitions. Most of the 
great questions in church and state which were to be the subject 
of the long struggle of the seventeenth century emerged as problems 
demanding solution before the close of the sixteenth. Among these 
it is of interest to note that forty years earlier than the ‘limit of 
legal memory’ in international law, the publication in 1624 of 
Grotius’s De Iure Belli et Pacis, Elizabeth and her ministers were 
discussing with the governments of Spain, the Hanse towns, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Poland, and France the freedom of the 
seas, the position and privileges of ambassadors, the usages of war, 
contraband, and the rights and duties of neutrals. 

Most of these disputes grew directly or indirectly out of the 
troubled relations between England and Spain. At five periods 
between 1580, when hostility between the two countries first 
became acute, and the death of Elizabeth, in 1608, questions of 
international law rose into special prominence. In September 
1580, when Drake returned from his voyage round the world, 
bringing with him a store of plunder captured from Spanish settle- 
ments and vessels on the coasts of South America, Mendoza, the 
ambassador of Spain in England, appealed directly to Elizabeth 
for the restoration of the stolen property. No immediate reply 
or direct satisfaction was given to him, a personal interview 
with the queen being postponed on one ground after another for 
almost a year, and complaints of the misdeeds of the Spaniards in 
Ireland being made to serve in the place of explanations of those of 
Drake in America. Indeed, no official answer had been made when 
diplomatic relations were finally broken off three years after- 
wards. The questions involved had been, however, the subject of 
much discussion ; frequent unofficial communications were made to 
Mendoza, and at one time a formal reply which had been drawn 
up by the privy council, and was only awaiting the production of a 
fair copy, was promised to him by Walsingham, but subsequently 
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stated to have been lost. Two skilful formulations of the points at 
issue still exist. Besides these Camden, the contemporary 
annalist, who had access to official papers, preserves a reply to the 
Spaniards which is either the paper drawn up by the privy 
council and afterwards lost or suppressed, or the substance of the 
verbal statements made to the ambassador, or some later com- 
munication. This reply points out that Drake is subject to prose- 
cution in the English courts by the ambassador or by any one else 
whom he has wronged, and promises that, if he is proved to have 
done anything illegal, restitution will be made from the treasure 
he has brought home with him. The English position is then 
stated as follows :— 


The Spaniards have brought these evils on themselves by their 
injustice towards the English, whom, contra ius gentium, they have 
excluded from commerce with the West Indies. The queen does not 
acknowledge that her subjects and those of other nations may be 
excluded from the Indies on the claim that these have been donated to 
the king of Spain by the pope, whose authority to invest the Spanish 
king with the New World as with a fief she does not recognise. The 
Spaniards have no claim to property there except that they have 
established a few settlements and named rivers and capes. This 
donation of what does not belong to the donor and this imaginary right 
of property ought not to prevent other princes from carrying on 
commerce in those regions or establishing colonies there in places not 
inhabited by the Spaniards. Such action would in no way violate the 
law of nations, since prescription without possession is not valid. More- 
over all are at liberty to navigate that vast ocean, since the use of the 
sea and the air are common to all. No nation or private person can 
have a right to the ocean, for neither the course of nature nor public 
usage permits any occupation of it.? 


Thus on the first occasion when a serious dispute arose as to 
the Spanish monopoly of the Indies Elizabeth asserted the freedom 
of the seas. This assertion was based alike on nature and the ius 
gentium, and from it was deduced the claim that all nations had 
the right of navigation, trade, and colonisation in all seas and 
lands, limited only by the actual occupation of those lands by 
another civilised power. 

The relations between England and Spain became more and 
more strained, from a variety of causes, until early in 1584 they 
reached a crisis, when Mendoza was charged on the confession of 
Throckmorton, the conspirator, with having taken part in the plot 
for the liberation of Mary and the deposition of Elizabeth. The 
English government was inclined to execute or imprison the 
ambassador, some of the members of the council urging that ‘in 

' State Papers, Dom., exlvi. 12; Lansdowne M8. xxx. 10; Cal. of State Papers, 


Spanish, 1580-6, pp. 59-61, 249, 326. 
2 Camden, Annales, s. a. 1580, p. 309 (ed.:1605). 
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vaine he putteth himselfe under the safeguard of nations which 
violateth the lawe of nations.’ But before taking action they con- 
sulted the two best known teachers of civil law of the time, 
Albericus Gentilis, then lecturing at Oxford, and the French .jurist 
Hotman. These both advised that, although perhaps a more severe 
punishment might be used, it was preferable that he should be 
merely expelled from the country. This advice was accepted, and 
in a stormy scene before the privy council the ambassador replied 
to the curt orders from Walsingham for his departure within 
fifteen days with haughty defiance, threats of war, and an appeal 
to his own sovereign for judgment upon his actions. Within a 
few days he sailed from Dover. With the object of postponing a 
definite breach with Spain Elizabeth sent, close on the heels of 
Mendoza, William Waad, one of the secretaries of the privy 
council, with instructions to give the king a full explanation of the 
causes for the expulsion of his ambassador. Philip refused to see 
Waad, and referred him to his secretary and council. But Waad 
declined to give to them an explanation which was intended for 
the king in person, and after an unofficial interview with Idiaquez, 
the secretary, who treated the matter somewhat lightly, returned 
to England, with his letters undelivered and his mission unper- 
formed. Indeed some were surprised that he returned safely at 
all, for it was acknowledged that ‘he carried bitter stuff.’* This 
incident of 1584, like that of 1580, was closed without any agree- 
ment having been reached. Nor as a precedent was the action of 
the government definitive, for the degree of privilege of an ambas- 
sador long remained quite uncertain. It did, however, attract the 
attention of students to the question involved, and at the annual 
disputations at Oxford in the succeeding summer, at which Leices- 
ter and Sidney were present, Gentilis made this the subject of 
his address. His work De Legationibus was published the next 
year, and one of its fullest chapters is devoted to the question, 
Si legatus in principem coniuraverit apud quem legatus est. In 
this he describes the incident of 1584 and refers to nature as the 
basis of international law, just as Elizabeth and her counsellors 
had done in 1580. Habet ius gentium rationes naturales quae, 
insitae omnibus a natura, sic notae sunt ut argumento nullo indi- 
geant, nullaque, quibus adprobentur, arte.‘ 

The most important questions of international law under 
Elizabeth, however, arose in connexion with the Armada sent against 


* Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, i. 458; Albericus Gentilis, De 
Legationibus, lib. ii. c. xviii. (ed. 1585), p. 79; Hotman, The Ambassador (ed. 1603), 
pp. 103-6; Cal. of State Papers, Spanish, 1580-6, pp. 513-5; Cal. of State Papers, 
Venetian, 1581-91, p. 86 ; Cotton MS. Vespasian C. vii. 390-392. 

* De Legationibus, lib. ii. c. xviii.; T. E,, Holland, Inaugural Lecture at Oxford, 
1874; Coke, Fourth Institute, p. 153. 
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England by the Spaniards in 1588, and in that year were laid the 
bases of the policy which her government asserted during the 
whole remainder of her reign. The money resources of Spain were 
great., She received vast amounts of silver and gold from her 
American possessions and much valuable merchandise from the 
East Indies; but she was very insufficiently provided with the 
immediate requirements for war. For materials for the building 
and equipment of ships, for ammunition, for food stuffs she was 
largely dependent on other countries. Burleigh declared, ‘It hath 
bene in all former tymes known, and is notably known to all persons 
that haunt the navigation and cost of Spayn that without havyng 
of masts, boords, cabels, cordag, pitch, tarr, and copar out of the 
Eastlands, all Spayn is not hable to make a navy redy to carry the 
meanest army that can be ymagined.’ After the outbreak of 
hostilities, therefore, it became a settled policy on the part of 
England to weaken Spain by keeping from her, as far as possible, 
all such foreign supplies.’ Nevertheless the Armada, in 1588, was 
largely equipped with food, naval stores, and ordnance by the 
merchants of Hamburg, Liibeck, Dantzig, and other Hanse towns ; 
and several of the largest vessels of the Spanish fleet were bought 
from the Hansards. Consequently in November of that year, at 
the command of the queen, the privy council summoned before 


them Maurice Timberman, alderman of the Steelyard, who was 
looked upon as in a certain sense the resident representative of 
the Hanse towns; and through him sent to them a vigorous protest 
against this unfriendly action, as the council termed it. Moreover 
they demanded that he should write letters to the Hanse cities 
requiring them 


to forbeare to send into Spain or Portugal any kind of provision fitt for 
the maintenance of the king of Spayne for his warres against this realm, 
upon paine of confiscation of the same goodes and the shippes upon 
which they should be laden, in case they should be taken with any such 
warlyke provision by any of her majestie’s shippes or of her subjects.® 


The alderman was sufficiently impressed with the demand to 
reduce it to writing for the inspection and approval of the 
council, and then transmitted it to the parties concerned. When 
an ambassador from Hamburg arrived in London shortly after- 
wards, the council gave the same warning to him, and a little 
later proved the seriousness of their intentions by stopping and 
examining the contents of some Hanse vessels off the port of Dover. 
Instructions were at the same time inserted in the commission 
of Drake and Norris, who were about to set sail with the ‘ Counter- 


5 Lansdowne M§. civ. 30,f.71; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1581-90, pp. 410, 656 ; 
1601-3, p. 101; Dyson’s Proclamations, 296, 351. 
® §. P., Dom., Eliz. cexxv. 43 ; Lansdowne MS. civ. 30, f. 71. 
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Armada’ of 1589, to seize any warlike goods intended fur Spain 
found in neutral vessels.’ 

Notwithstanding the intimations given to them in these various 
ways, the Hanse merchants were not willing to forego the profit- 
able sale of supplies to Spain ; and in order to reach that tempting 
market and at the same time to avoid meeting English ships, 
a fleet of vessels from Baltic and North Sea ports made the long 
and dangerous voyage round the Orkneys, Hebrides, and Ireland. 
On 80 June 1589 they sailed into the harbour of Cascais, at the 
mouth of the Tagus, just as the victorious English fleet was about 
to leave it after sacking the suburbs of Lisbon. The German 
hulks, as such freight vessels were called, were laden with wheat, 
rye, cheese, wax, canvas, and other such goods, and although 
eleven, one of which was rigged as a warship for sale to the king 
of Spain, escaped, some sixty were captured by the English and 
carried away with them to Plymouth, Portsmouth, Southampton, 
Deptford, and other English ports. On 27 July the privy council 
issued a formal decree reciting the facts of the previous warning, 
and of the discovery and seizure of the contraband articles, 
and justifying by the terms of their treaties and by ‘ the laws of 
nations’ the confiscation of all the ships with their cargoes. At 
the same time, by the special grace and favour of the queen, they 
ordered that only ‘such things as were laden in any of the said 
shipps which are manifestly of the proper nature of victualls and 
of munitions, as* particularly sett downe in the foote of this 
decree,’ should be confiscated to the queen’s use. The ‘note of 
such things as are thought good to be stayed’ which follows is 
probably the earliest recorded list of articles declared contraband, 
and as such is printed here in full. 


Munitions. VICTUALS. 
Cables Tallow Brimstone Ordinance Bacon Beanes 
Masts Pitchstones Saltpeter [mot belonging Corne Peason 
Anchors Callyvers Boulletts to the ship) | Wheate and 
Cordage Muskettes Copper Canvas | Rye such like.* 
Pitch Armour Leade Dantzig Pol- Barley 
Tarre Powder Matche daynes | Meale 


The council was much occupied during the ensuing months in 
providing for the sale of the seized goods and the restoration of 


7 §. P., Dom., Eliz. cexxii. 86, 89 ; cexxiii. 64. 

* The same policy was applied to other nations as to the Hanse towns. On 
20 Nov, 1588 Sir Thomas Bodley, the English ambassador to the Netherlands, was in- 
structed to protest against their sending commodities to Spain. On 3 August 1589 
the privy council gave orders to the English ambassador in Holland to demand that 
certain ships that were loading in Holland and Zealand with grain supposed to be for 
Spain should be stayed, and threatened that if afterwards found by the queen’s ships 
they would be considered as lawful prize. As a matter of fact these or some other 
Dutch vessels were afterwards captured, and in March 1590 the estates of the United 
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the ships, and in answering the expostulations of the shipmasters 
and merchants of Hamburg, Lubeck, Dantzig, and Wismar. A 
formal protest of the Hanse government was made on the character- 
istic but somewhat ill-chosen ground that the seizures were against 
their ancient privileges in England. The English government, 
in its answer, easily met them on their own ground by pointing 
out that the Carta Mercatoria of 31 Edward I, on which their 
trade in England was based, had been granted on the express 
condition that foreign traders coming into England should not 
carry any commodities into the dominions of the professed enemies 
of England. A long series of precedents was next adduced. 
In 1545, in the war between England and France, Hanse 
vessels which were taking supplies to the latter had been seized 
by England, and Charles V had acknowledged the justice of the 
seizure and forced the Hansards to respect neutrality. In the 
recent war between Sweden and Denmark neutral trade had been 
prohibited. In the war between Poland and Muscovy the same 
rights had been enforced by Poland against England herself; 
and quite recently the prince of Orange had insisted on the same 
right of seizure of contraband against the Hansards and others. 
A broad statement of principle is next made. ‘These precedents 
are just, for the right of neutrality must be used in such a way 


that none in our alliance are injured. It is not rightfully used 
when by helping one ally we are injuring another who is equally 
in our alliance.’® The queen and her councillors seem to have 
felt the matter important enough to be given the greatest publicity. 
Burleigh drew up a proclamation ‘for the satisfaction of such as 
are capable of reason and void of malyce,’ in which he states the 
claim of the government in the broadest way. 


Her Majesty thynketh and knoweth it by the rules of the law as well 
of nature as of men, and specially by the law civil, that whenever any 
doth directly help her enemy with succours of eny victell, armor, or any 
kynd of munition to enhable his shippes to maintain themselves, she 
may lawfully interrupt the same; and this agreeth with the law of God, 
the law of nature, the law of nations, and hath been in all tymes 
practised and in all countries betwyxt prynce and prynce, and country 
and country.'° 


Provinces complained loudly, and asked that their ordinary trade with Spain should 
not be interfered with. 8. P., Dom., Eliz. cexxv. 44; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 
1581-90, pp. 603-11; Birch, Memorials of Elizabeth, i. 58-60; Camden, Annales, ed. 
1627, ii. 11; Oppenheim, notes to Monson’s Tracts (Navy Records Society, 1902), 
pp. 272-5. 

® Cotton MS. Nero, B. iii. f. 290; Acts of the Privy Council, 1589-90, xviii. 29-33, 
50, 112, &e. Mr. Oppenheim points out that much earlier precedents might have 
been found by the council (note to Monson’s Tracts, Navy Records Soc., 1902, 
pp. 272-5). 

10 Lansdowne MS. civ. 30, f. 70. 
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A well-written and moderate pamphlet was also issued in Eng- 
lish and in Latin in August 1588, composed probably by Burleigh 
and printed by the queen’s printers, stating the English case before 
Europe. Similarly on 13 July 1589 in the propositions for alliance 
with the king of France it is declared that ‘ her majesty desyreth yt 
he will earnestly prohibit ye carriadge of any grain or other vittull 
into Spayne or Portugall.’'"' The right to seize enemies’ goods in 
neutral ships seems to have been exercised whenever there was an 
opportunity, and to have been so completely acquiesced in as to 
have raised no protest or discussion, for when the earl of Cumber- 
land and other English captains made a number of seizures of 
Spanish and Portuguese goods from Hanse and Dutch vessels we 
hear of it only from the English side.'? 

Thus within the years 1588 and 1589 the right of confiscation 
of contraband and enemies’ goods was asserted, enforced, defined, 
and defended, and during the whole remainder of Elizabeth’s 
reign was an established part of the policy of her government. 
The contemporary records of this period, both English and foreign, 
are filled with instances of seizure, and with the conflicts that 
arose out of these, often complicated, it is true, with other matters 
in dispute between England and the continental states. There was 
one time, some six years after the disputes of 1588-89, when 
England’s claims were made with such special distinctness and 
opposed with such vigour as to require separate mention. Early 
in 1596, when an English fleet had been prepared for an attack 
upon the ships and coasts of Spain and Portugal, a proclamation 
was drawn up by the council, and on 24 April issued in the 
names and under the seals of the earl of Essex and Lord Admiral 
Howard, the commanders of the expedition. It was translated 
and printed in English, French, Italian, German, and Spanish, and 
distributed as widely as possible in the seaports of Spain and 
Portugal. It declared that, England being in amity with all 
nations except Spain, her majesty’s navy had orders to refrain 
from injury to the persons and property of all men, except, in the 
first place, subjects of the king of Spain; in the second, such other 
persons as should give to that king ‘manifest aid with men, 
shippes, artillery, victuals, and other warlike provisions for 
invasion of her majesty.’ All the latter class of persons were 
required to remove their ships and contraband goods from all ports 
of Spain and Portugal. If they refused or neglected to do so, the 
commanders of the queen’s navy would feel themselves at liberty 
to treat them as manifest aiders of the king of Spain, and con- 
sequently open enemies of England. They would, therefore, have 


" Cotton MS. Galba, D. iii. f. 265; Rymer, Foedera, vii. pt. i. 29 (Hague ed.) ; 
Lansdowne MS. 104, f. 57 b. 
12 Monson’s Tracts, ed. 1902, i. 226-7, 269; Acts of the Privy Council, xxi. 447-8. 
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no just cause of complaint or claim for restitution of such goods 
and ships as should be seized. 

English vessels in the narrow seas already had orders to stay 
all Easterling and Dutch vessels going southward, unless they had 
a pass from the lord admiral, and the privateers of the southern 
and western coasts were on the watch for such as should elude 
the government ships. Frequent seizures followed.'® These and 
the prominence given to the matter by the proclamation of the 
admirals soon brought a response in the form of a series of 
protests from other governments. Early in the summer of 1597 
an ambassador from Hamburg came to demand the restitution of 
certain wheat sent by Hanse merchants to Spain and intercepted 
by the English at sea. They received from the privy council a 
reply on 24 June. Just a month later an embassy appeared from 
a new quarter. Among the Hanse cities which felt the hardship 
of English interference with neutral trade two, Dantzig and 
Elbing, lay in the dominions of the king of Poland, who at this 
time was the newly elected Sigismund. On 23 July 1597 his am- 
bassador, Paul Dzialin, a handsome, learned, and eloquent Polish 
nobleman, arrived in London. The first and only interview of 
this ambassador with the queen, occurring three days after his 
arrival, was a dramatic and amusing scene that has been described 
for us by more than one eye-witness. Elizabeth’s counsellors, mis- 
taking the nature of his errand, informed her that he was probably 
come to return thanks for certain favours the English ambassador 
had recently done Poland at the Turkish court. The queen, always 
glad of an occasion for display, and interested in what she had 
heard of the ambassador’s personal appearance, arranged a great 
reception for him on the occasion of his presentation. She sat 
under the cloth of state in the presence chamber at Greenwich 
Palace in the midst of a large body of the noblemen and gentle- 
men of her court. The ambassador was ushered in, dressed in a 
robe of black velvet covered with jewels. He advanced to the 
queen, kissed her hand, then formally retired ten paces, and began 
in a loud voice a Latin oration which dumbfounded his hearers. 
After reminding the queen of the ancient alliance between the 
sovereigns of England and Poland he complained in the harshest 
terms that Elizabeth had suffered the subjects of his master to be 
despoiled, and with wanton injustice had refused them restitution, 
notwithstanding repeated petitions. She had taken upon herself, 
simply because she had a quarrel with the Spanish king, to issue 
a mandate cutting off all other people from intercourse with Spain 


8 Speed, Chronicle, ii. 868; Cal. of State Papers, 1595-7, pp. 178, 207, 219, 337, 
434; 1598-1600, pp. 146-152, 156, 163, 477; Acts of the Privy Council, xxi. 448 ; 
Wheeler, Treatise of Commerce, p. 91; Letters from Chamberlain to Carleton, Camden 
Society, pp. 82, 35, 45, 119, 144, 172. 
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and Portugal. In doing this she assumed to herself a superiority 
over other princes which was intolerable. The king of Poland, his 
master, was determined not to endure this, and if the queen would 
not reform it he would take measures to do so himself. 

The moment his speech was finished Elizabeth, interrupting 
the lord chancellor, who was about to reply, answered the ambas- 
sador in an impromptu Latin address, which is reported in so nearly 
the same words by several hearers that we doubtless have it sub- 
stantially as she gave it. She cried out angrily, Oh quam decepta 
fui! Ezxpectavi legationem, tu vero querelam mihi adduxisti; per 
literas accepi te esse legatum, inveni heraldum. Nunquam in vita 
mea audivi talem orationem. Miror, sane miror tantam et tam 
insolitam in publico audaciam. After declaring that if the king 
of Poland had sent such a message, which she did not believe, 
it must be either because he was so young and inexperienced or 
else because he came to his throne by election and not by inherit- 
ance, like other princes, she proceeded, in words translated by a 
contemporary — 


And as for you, although I perceive you have read many books to 
fortify your arguments in this case, yet I am fain to believe you have not 
lighted upon the chapter that prescribeth the forms to bo used between 
kings and princes. Were it not for the place you hoid, to have so 
publicly thrown an imputation upon our justice, which as yet never 
failed, we would answer that audacity of yours in another style. Since you 
have so often in your oration quoted the law of nations you ought to 
know that when war has broken out between kings it is allowed to one 
party to intercept the aid or succours sent to the other, and to provide 
that no injury thence arise to himself. We declare that this is in 
conformity to the law of nature and of nations, and not enforced by us 
alone, but by the kings of Poland and of Sweden in the wars which they 
have waged with the Muscovite. 


She referred the ambassador to her ministers for further reply 
to his protests, and closed with Valeas et quiescas. Then, as 
Speed says, ‘lionlike rising she daunted the malapert orator no 
lesse with her stately port and majesticall departure than with the 
tartnesse of her princelie checks.’ Before leaving the room she 
turned half laughing to the gentlemen of the court and exclaimed, 
with her favourite oath, ‘God's death, my lords, I have been 
enforced this day to scour up my old Latin, that hath lain long 
in rusting.’ She was evidently proud of her speech, however, for 
she told Cecil she was sorry Essex, who was then at Plymouth, 
had not been by to have heard her Latin, and she was pleased 
when Cecil promised to send him as much as he could remember 
of it. 

A few days afterwards four of the privy councillors repeated 
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to the ambassador arguments that were practically the same as 
those Elizabeth had used in her recent speech, and which must by 
this time have become tolerably familiar, as they were also those 
that had been used constantly since 1588. They were, first, that 
the privileges which the Polish, like other foreign merchants, 
possessed in England were given them on the express condition 
that they should not carry goods to the open enemies of England ; 
secondly, that the English government had precedent for confisca- 
tion in the recent action of other countries, and notably of Poland 
itself ; and, lastly, that to intercept succours sent to enemies was in 
accordance with the law of nations, since it has been provided by 
natural law that every one should defend himself. When the 
ambassador was invited to give a reply to these arguments he 
declined, saying he was sent to deliver a message, not to make 
responses, and so left England.'* 

The third embassy of the year in the same business arrived a 
few weeks later. This was from Denmark. Twoenvoys brought a 
protest against recent seizures, and a request that, ‘if it stood with 
her majesty’s good liking, the merchants of Denmark might 
transport their goods into Spain without danger in the narrow 
seas, which heretofore some of them had sustained to their great 
losse.’ By this time Elizabeth and her ministers were beginning to 
realise the necessity of walking somewhat warily. Apart from 
questions of contraband the old disputes between the English 
merchant adventurers and the Hanse towns were restricting 
English commerce. The discontent of the northern countries 
with the policy of England was carefully fomented by Spain, 
and the possibility of their uniting with her in war against 
England was not a remote one.’ Henry IV was already nego- 
tiating that peace with Spain which made possible a policy of 
commercial development for France that could ill brook the un- 
limited assertiveness of England on the seas. A somewhat more 
conciliatory policy with regard to contraband is therefore observable. 
Elizabeth replied most mildly to the Danish ambassadors, declaring 
that she would investigate any cases of molestation of Danish ships 
and give redress if there had been injustice, and moreover would 
make definite laws against such molestation in the future. At the 
request of the ambassadors the English privy council drew up a new 
list of ‘ prohibited’ and ‘ licit’ articles, agreeing that if the Danish 
king would order his subjects not to carry any of the former goods 
to Spain during the war, the English naval commanders would be 


wel 


4 Letter from Cecil to Essex, Cal. of State Papers, 1595-7, pp. 473-5 ; Lansdowne 
MS. xciv. 50; Camden, Annales, ii. 139; Speed, Chronicle, p. 871; Wheeler, Treatise 
of Commerce, pp. 95-110. 
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given orders not to interfere with those carrying the latter. The 
two lists are as follows : 


PROHIBITED ARTICLES. Licir ARTICLEs. 
Cables Pitch | Butter Beanes 
Cordage Tarr | Cheese Iron 
Gunpowder Saltpeter | Bacon Steele 
Hempe Wheat | Stockfish Copper 
Mastes Rye | Pease Rosin 
Ordinance Meale of wheat | 
Sailyards or rye 


She sent a special ambassador to the king of Poland, and through 
him, while reiterating her claim, iwre gentium et civili, to confis- 
cate merchandise destined to her enemies, offered to permit subjects 
of the king to transport freely into Spain grain and all kinds of 
merchandise except material for war. In 1599 a proclamation in 
favour of the commerce of Venice and Tuscany was issued against 
the excesses of English privateers going to the Mediterranean. 
Somewhat later, in September 1601, in the instructions given by 
Elizabeth’s government to Sir Richard Leveson, along with the 
usual orders to seize all ships resorting to Spain with munitions, 
cordage, &c., the reservation is introduced that, ‘ considering these 
are chiefly brought from the east countries and not France, we 
forbid you to deal with French subjects except you see pregnant 
cause; and then take heed that no spoil be committed.’ Sir 
William Monson is carefully warned in the succeeding summer 
against any seizure or stay of vessels of her majesty’s allies, 
unless there is manifest proof of their carrying goods prohibited 
or belonging to subjects of the king of Spain.'® 

Nevertheless these evidences of a conciliatory spirit ought not 
to be taken too seriously. Elizabeth and her ministers were far 
from surrendering their claim to the right of confiscation of con- 
traband. The queen’s complacency to the Danish envoys and con- 
cessions offered to the Polish cities only made the list of contraband 
articles somewhat narrower, without introducing any change of 
principle. The care in exercising the right against France and the 
Italian states was rather directed to the avoidance of indefensible 
and embarrassing seizures than to a cessation of the general policy. 
On the contrary, in a treaty for the restriction of reprisals entered 
into by England and France in 1600 it was specifically provided 
that no kind of arms or warlike ammunition should be transported 
by Frenchmen into the king of Spain’s dominions, and in the last 
year of Elizabeth's life the right was still being exercised, for in that 
year the French ambassador was heard to declare that his govern- 
ment would no longer endure having their ships viewed by the 


6 Cotton MS. Nero, B. iv. f. 59. Camden, Annales, ii. 140-2; Speed, Chronicle, 
p. 871; Cal. of State Papers, 1598-1600, p. 153; 1601-3, pp. 101, 152, 220, 300. 
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queen’s ships. In the very negotiations with the Danish envoys 
in which Elizabeth had made such abundant promises of restitu- 
tion for loss the commissioners were induced, before they returned 
home, to agree ‘ that none of the king of Denmark’s subjects should 
transport, or cause to be transported, any kind of those things 
whereby the Spanish king, being her majesty’s known enemy, 
might be fortified by land or sea against her majesty.’ Two years 
later, during a renewed effort to settle the various disputes between 
England and Denmark, the English envoys successfully insisted on 
a new agreement ‘that no warlike material should be carried into 
Spain,’ notwithstanding the efforts of the Danes to exclude that 
point and their declaration that their trade was of no value to the 
Spaniards, and did nothing to prolong the war.” 

Elizabeth’s old contention for the freedom of the seas was renewed 
in 1602 with the same arguments, although in a somewhat different 
connexion from its assertion in 1580. When the king of Denmark 
claimed that he had dominion in the northern seas, and could, if he 
thought best, prohibit fishing in them without a license from him, 
the English envoys declared that the law of nations permitted resort 
and fishing in the sea to all persons indifferently, that the denial of 
such a use of the sea by any prince was a usurpation, not a right, 
and that lawful use of the waters of the sea ought to be as free to 
all men as the air itself. They acknowledged that jurisdiction in 
adjacent seas might belong to princes having realms adjoining, in 
order that navigation might be safe from pirates and enemies, 
but denied any dominion over the waters. They declared that the 
most celebrated lawyers had given their judgment that the sea, by 
the law of nations, is free and common, and cannot be monopolised 
by any prince.’* 

On still another point of international law interesting regula- 
tions were laid down by Elizabeth’s government during the latter 
years of her reign. In the ‘Laws and Ordinances’ issued by the 
earl of Leicester when he took command of the queen’s forces in 
the Netherlands in 1584, it is provided, ‘ That no man in any part 
of this service that he shall doe shal lay violent handes upon any 
woman with childe, or lying in childebed, olde persons, widowes, 
yong virgins, or babes, without especiall order from the magistrate, 
upon paine of death.’ In the instructions given to the earl of Essex, 
15 June 1597, as he was about to set out upon the ‘Islands 
Voyage,’ are included the following humane provisions concern- 
ing the treatment of non-combatants :— 


We will and specially require you to give strayte commandment to 
all persons serving under your charge by sea or by land, that there be 


" Camden, Annales, ii. 206, 272-3 ; Rymer, Foedera, vii. pt. ii, 56. 
8 Tbid.; Camden, ii. 207. 
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made no slaughter of people, but such as shall with open force manifestly 
withstand you or our people to your and their danger, but to admit all 
such to mercy as shall freely submitt themselves, and so detayne such of 
them as prisoners to be redeemed according as the qualities of their 
estate may be knowen. And likewise we doo most straitly charge you to 
give strait commandment to all serving in our navy and army, upon 
payne of death, in no sorte to spoyle or destroye any church or place 
appoynted to divine service, nor any hospitall used to keepe sick or poore 
people. But if any of your ennemyes appoynted as a man of war or 
souldier shall flee to any church or hospitall to save himself, which same 
person shall be a person worthy to be taken as a prisoner, yt shall be 
lawfull with force to recover him, without destroying of the church or 
hospitall. And likewise allso you shall forbid and restrayne all persons 
from killing or willfull hurting of any women or children, or any aged or 
sick person not liable to carry weapon or arms. 


Similar views as to what was justifiable and not justifiable in 
such cases had already been stated with a wealth of quotation and 
illustration by Gentilis in a Latin work in 1588; but there is no 
indication that such rules had been before so clearly formulated 
for a practical occasion.’ 

Thus during the last twenty-three years of the reign of 
Elizabeth, in addition to some minor points, her government 
asserted consistently two important claims in the field of inter- 
national law: first, that during the progress of a war goods 
carried by merchants of a nation not engaged in the war, which 
might aid one party, may justly be confiscated by the other ; 
secondly, that the sea is free, in the sense that no nation may 
exclude others from any large stretch of it, nor place arbitrary re- 
strictions upon them when navigating it. The simple questions 
involved in these principles were doubtless much obscured by the 
prevalent recklessness and violence at sea. The maritime policy 
of the English at this time included a wide and almost undefined 
field of practice, ranging all the way from the simple self-defence 
of armed merchant vessels, through various forms of reprisals, 
privateering, and seizure, to sheer bald piracy. It is not to be 
wondered at if other nations did not always clearly distinguish 
seizure under the claim of contraband from those frequent instances 
of capture under some other, or no other, claim which, in the later 
sixteenth century, bade fair to make Englishmen the scourge of the 
seas. When the English ambassador went to Copenhagen in 1592 
‘he was railed at by divers gentlemen of the court, who called him 
thief, and said that our countrymen were a company of thieves, 
and had robbed their ships, for which they could have neither law 

'* ‘Laws and Ordinances set downe by Robert, Earle of Leycester, the Queene’s 
Majesty’s Lieutenant and Captaine General of her armies and forces in the Low 


Countries,’ sest. 6, p. 3. 8S. P., Dom., Elizabeth, cclxiii. 102. Albericus Gentilis, 
De Iure Belli, lib. ii. co. xvii. xxi. 
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nor justice.’ A contemporary German pamphlet, in giving, under 
the year 1598, an account of the actions of Elizabeth, says, ‘She 
prepared also in the same year certain corsairs and sea robbers 
upon the ocean, who seized many grain ships and everything they 
could.’ An Englishman settled in Rouen writes to Cecil, 19 Dec. 
1602, ‘The better sort of Frenchmen hate us for continual com- 
plaints in sea causes, as though our nation lived on their spoil.’ *° 
The state papers, reports of ambassadors, and foreign correspond- 
ence are full of bitter complaints of English depredations at sea. 
The justice of the claim of seizure of contraband was clouded by 
the manifest injustice of ‘many other seizures by Englishmen. 

Nor was any appreciable progress made during the period with 
which we are concerned in the development of the principles under- 
lying the English claims. The arguments used to support them 
were the same at the end as at the beginning. They received no 
serious or extended discussion by the few writers of the time who 
interested themselves in international law. There seems to be no 
discussion of either contraband or the freedom of the seas in the 
writings of Gentilis. They were, on the other hand, a natural and 
consistent part of the vigorous, direct, and practical policy of the 
government of Queen Elizabeth. The occasion for the assertion 
of the freedom of the sea was found in the rapid extension of the 
sphere of England’s commercial activity and the obstacles which 


the claims of other nations put in its way. The question .of 
seizure of contraband arose from the circumstance of a desperate 
war waged with a power which had, or seemed to have, an unlimited 
amount of money, but which was singularly dependent on other 
countries for the direct requirements of warfare. 

Epwanrp P. CHeyney. 


* Birch, Memorials of Elizabeth, i.78; Johann Mayr von Freising, Kurzer Berich 
aller gedenkwiirdigen Sachen; Cal. of State Papers, 1601-3, p. 269. 












Records of Houghton-le-Spring, 1531-1771 


HE benefice of Houghton-le-Spring, in the county of Durham, 

is rated in the king’s books at 1241., the highest value of any 
in England. It extended from Bishopwearmouth in the north- 
east to the outskirts of the city of Durham in the south-west, was 
bounded on the west by Chester-le-Street, on the north by the 
river Wear, on the east by Dalton-le-Dale and Seaham, and on the 
south by Pittington and Easington, covering an area of more than 
twenty-four square miles, and included eighteen subdivisions or 
constableries, comprising villages or hamlets of various sizes and 
consequence. Many of these, owing to the development of the coal- 
mining industry, have now become large and populous, and have 
more than one church of their own; and each daughter parish so 
created has, both as to extent and income, been carved out of the 
mother parish of Houghton. The old parish, however, gives 
its name to a parliamentary division of the county of Durham, 
which closely corresponds to its original area, while the rector of 
Houghton is rural dean over a district which was once all his own 
parish. 

As befits its ancient importance the living of Houghton has 
been held by a series of distinguished men. The period with 
which I propose to deal in this paper, extending from 1581 to 1771, 
covers the incumbency of sixteen rectors, of whom two became 
archbishops of Canterbury, three deans of St. Paul’s, and others 
deans of Windsor and Durham, and bishops successively of Peter- 
borough and Hereford, Bristol and Oxford. The man, however, 
whose name is linked pre-eminently with the place is Bernard 
Gilpin, the ‘ Apostle of the North.’ On the life of this the most 
famous of the rectors of Houghton I do not propose to dwell here 
at any length. Various lives of Gilpin have been written, but the 
source of them all is the tender and charming sketch written by 
one of his pupils, George Carleton, afterwards bishop of Chichester, 
whose Vita B. Gilpini was printed by William Jones, ‘ dwelling in 
Red Crosse Street,’ London, in 1628, an English version being 
published in 1629. Gilpin was presented to Houghton by Bishop 
Tunstall in 1557, and held the living until his death, 4 March 
VOL. XX.—NO, LXXX. xX 
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1588. He refused the bishopric of Carlisle and the provostship of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and devoted himself not only to the care 
of his large parish, but to the founding of the Kepier School at 
Houghton, which long continued of considerable importance in the 
north, and to annual missionary journeys into the rough Border 
districts of Redesdale and North Tynedale, where he gained a 
singular influence. The concluding paragraph of Carleton’s life 
sets forth something of Gilpin’s character. 


In things belonging to his own body he was very frugall and retained 
the austerity of the auncient. In things which might tend to the good of 
others he was exceeding bountifull especially towards poore people and 
schollars. He desired still to keepe his doors open for the intertainment 
of any poore or stranger. In his own house he boorded and kept at the 
most four and twenty schollars, sometimes fewer but seldom. The 
greater number of his boorders were poor men’s sonnes, upon whom he 
bestowed meat, drink and cloth and education in learning. He was 
wont to entertaine his parishioners and strangers at his table not onely 
at the Christmas time, as the custome is, but because he had a large and 
wide parish and a great multitude of people, he kept a table for them 
every Sunday from Michaelmas to Easter. He had the gentlemen, the 
husbandmen and the poorer sort set every degree by themselves and as it 
were ordered in rank. He was wont to commend the marryed state in 
the clergy, howbeit himself lived and dyed a single man. He bestowed 
in the building ordering and establishing of his schoole and in providing 
yearly stipends for a Schoolmaster and an usher the full summe of five 
hundred pounds out of which schoole he supplied the Church of England 
with great store of learned men. He was carefull to avoid not onely all 
evill doing, but even the lightest suspicion thereof. And he was accounted 
a Saint in the judgment of his very enemies if he had any such. Being 
full of faith unfeigned and of good workes, he was at the last put into his 
grave as a heap of wheat in due time swept into the garner. 


The records of Houghton which have been preserved go back to 
an earlier date than the time of Gilpin, though he himself has left 
little trace upon them. They consist of— 

1. The parish registers. 

2. Churchwardens’ books. 

3. Books as to tithes, including books of reference compiled by 
some of the rectors. 

4, Overseers’ books. 

Of these the earliest is the ‘Book of Houghton Parsonage,’ 
dated 28 Henry VIII, a.p. 1531, which appears to have been 
compiled by a steward or servant of William Frankeleyn, rector of 
Houghton, who was also archdeacon of Durham, master of the 
Kepier Hospital there, and chancellor to three successive bishops of 
Durham, Ruthall, Wolsey, and Tunstall. This book is the only 
document now belonging to the church which must have passed 
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through the hands of Bernard Gilpin, and so far as I am aware it 
has never been printed. 

Headed ‘ This Book of all manner of profits belonging to the 
Parsonage of Houghton beginning at the 4th day of May,’ it contains 
a great variety of items. First, there are payments for skins, 
2s. 4d. being received for a cowhide, 1s. 54d. for ‘ five Shorlyng 
skins that was killed in Harvest,’ and 2I. 8s. 6d. ‘for sheep skins 
from Lammas to Fasting Even.’ William Tod on 11 Jan. pays 
4s. 4d. for ‘7 yards Fustian.’ Then follows a list of ‘ Oblationes 
Mortuorum,’ amounting in all to 10s. 4d., and varying from 1s. 2d. 
for W. Tonstall and 1s. for Thomas Silvertop to 4d. One records 
‘the obitus of Tod of the Wynston.’ Purifications and weddings 
follow, the latter but fewin number. ‘ The offering days’ appear :— 















s. d. 
Item on Saint Mauri’s day . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 21 2 
Item of Christmas Day ° : : ‘ ‘ . 22 O} 
The offerings at Easter ‘ é ‘ ‘ ‘ . 37 0 


‘ Halybred Silver’ is 6s. 6d. Next we have bundles of ‘ Lyne’ or 
flax, mostly spun by the women—dame Hakford, ‘ the Smith’s wife 
of Newbotell,’ and others. Sundry items follow :—‘ Receipts 
received of my Master and others by his Commandment,’ of which 
one or two are interesting as showing the existence of the coal- 
mining industry. 


x ee & 

Item received of Gabriell by the hands of my master 
of the Cole money the 14th day December . to 6 
Item received of Spence the collier . ‘ ; 5 0 
Item received of the Colliers which they were owing . 11 O 






















Other items include 2/. ‘which was lent to a Canon of Egliston 
Abbey,’ 31. ‘to buy Lenten stuff,’ 4/. ‘to buy Hogs with,’ and 
6l. 15s. 6d. for senegis (synodales). 

The ‘ tene’ or tithe of wool and lamb is next set out for each 
division of the parish in lambs, fleeces, and money, with this 
summary :— 


The number of Wool and Lamb of the Tene. 





Sum of all the Lambs of the Tene . 4 . 186 


In value after 12d. the piece. ; ‘ ‘ . 616 0 
Whereoff delivered to Kepyer . ‘ ‘ . 131 
Sold to Thomas Galloway ‘ “eee es 


Delivered to Sir Thomas Senden for 1 wee 

had of him at Easter : , j 1 
Remaining at Houghton... . | - 8 
Drowned in the pound ° 1 
Sum of all the Tithe Wool ‘ ‘ , . 295 
Fleeces in weight 40 stone 
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Odd wool of Lambs £. 8. 
with the Lamb that was sold to Thomas Galloway . 1 
Tithe Geese in number this year 100** in value « 29 
Tithe Hens in number this year 260 at 2d. ye piece. 2 
Tithe pigs in number this year 96 3d. the piece 1 
Tithe Salmon! in number this year 37 value after 5d. 
the piece a . ° 15 


10} 


d 
0 
4 
4 
0 


2 
8 
8 
4 


2.8. d. 
6 12 104 
Received for the Tithe coals of Raynton . . . 8 6 8 


After this we have ‘the value of the Tithe Hay Hemp and Lyne of 
all Houghton parish,’ the money received for various tenements, 
and ‘the value of the Tithe Corn of Houghton.’ 

The remainder of the book has a sub-title, ‘The Brevinge Book 
at Michaelmas for all manner of white meats and privy Tithes,’ and 
contains a list of the persons in the different divisions of the 
parish and the nature of their payments. A penny was paid for 
reek, a penny for a plough, 1d. for a cow, 3d. for a calf, 4d. a score 
for ewes, 1d. for a foal, 2d. for a hen, 1d. for a hive of bees. At 
Epleton we find two tithe calves, one at 22d., the other at 2s. 
Servants paid not more than 4d. Of ‘my master’s servants the 
Hurds’ ‘Hary’ paid 4d., ‘ Pawton’ 3d., Thomas Rowson 3d., and 
Hudson 2d. ‘Raynton Mill’ paid 5s., Newbotell and Hetton 
3s. 4d. each, while ‘the mill of Heryngton’ is 20d. only. The 
last page is an account of ‘ Money received for straw sold here and 
at Heryngton,’ ‘ peas straw’ being 34d. a thrave (equivalent to 12 
trusses). 

William Frankeleyn became dean of Windsor and rector of 
Chalfont St. Giles, in Buckinghamshire, and Bernard Gilpin is the 
next rector of whom we have record. The parish registers as at 
present preserved nominally begin in his time; but although the 
entries in the first book commence in 1563 they are really of later 
date, having been copied from an earlier register into ‘a new 
regester booke of parchment,’ purchased by the churchwardens for 
the purpose in 1598, pursuant to the mandate of the previous year, 
at a cost of 14s. 2d., and headed— 


The Regester Booke belonginge to the paryshe of Houghton in the 
Springe from the yere of our lorde God 1563 unto this present yere 1598 
conteininge weddings, christenings & Burialls. 


The registers down to this date, however, form but a small part of 
the book, which contains entries down to 1658 in fairly regular 
sequence, and was probably rebound at that period. Of the earlier 
entries the most interesting is that which records the burial of 
Gilpin : 

’ Presumably caught in the Wear. 
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1588. 

March 5. Mr. Bernard Gilpin, parson of Houghton in the Spring for 
the space of 26 years and 49 weekes, one of the 2 founders of Kepier 
Schoole in Houghton who bestowed in building and endowing of the same 
460* as appeareth by a note left written by Will™ Airey sonne of the 
halfe sister of the said Bernard Gilpin and his servant all the space that 
he was parson of Houghton. 


Interspersed among the entries are memoranda of the induction 
of successive rectors, the first being that of Dr. Robert Hutton, 
December 1589. 


Memorandum quod venerabilis vir magister Robertus Hutton sacrae 
Theologiae professor (postea in sacra Theologia inauguratus Doctor) 
Rectoriae de Houghton in le Spring Rector, predicavit et articulos 
synodales perlegit in ejusdem Rectoriae Ecclesia quarto die mensis 
Decembris Anno Domini 1589 His (praeter ceteros) Presentibus. 

Ambrosio Lowther, ecclesiae eiusdem curato. 
Johanne Chilton—clerico parochiali. 
Georgio Hall 

Georgio Bee Ecclesiae Houghtoni- 
Roberto Grey j ensis aedituis. 

Jacobo Robinson 


It isin Hutton’s time that the churchwardens’ books begin, and, 
as these show the management of affairs in the parish, I will speak 
briefly of this here, and then, by the aid of extracts from the 
various records, registers, churchwardens’ books, and other docu- 
ments, trace briefly the history of Houghton during the period 
to which this paper is limited. I should say here that extracts 
from the churchwardens’ books have been printed by the Surtees 
Society in a volume of Durham churchwardens’ accounts published 
by them.’ The other parish records to which reference is made 
in this paper have not been published. 

From the date of the commencement of the churchwardens’ books 
(1596) four churchwardens were appointed every year. In 1599 
there were four surveyors for the highways, in 1600 five surveyors ; 
in 1601 and 1602 four sidesmen ; in 1608 four collectors for the 
poor, called in 1607 collectors or overseers: at a later time the 
settled practice was to have four churchwardens, four sidesmen, and 
only two surveyors for the highways. The affairs of the parish were 
regulated, as in other Durham parishes, by a body of residents 
known as the ‘ gentlemen ’ and the four-and-twenty. The four-and- 
twenty were elected every year, the different districts being pro- 
bably represented roughly in proportion to their population and 
relative importance. When Thomas Delavall took charge of the 
parish affairs, as we shall see later, in the days of the Protectorate, 


? Surtees Society’s Publications, vol. Ixxxiv. The quotations from the church- 
wardens’ accounts in this paper have, however, been taken from the original accounts. 
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the addresses of the twenty-four are added to their names, and 
we find in 1658 that East Renton supplied three, Hetton five, 
Moorsley two, West Renton three, Houghton six, ‘ Nubottle’ 
four, Middle Herrington one. Ten years later we find five of East 
Rainton, two of West Rainton, four of Houghton, three of Moorsley, 
two of Hetton, four of Newbottle, one of Pensher, and three of 
Herrington. The ‘ gentlemen’ presumably were a standing body 
consisting of the resident gentry ; a list of them occurs only once 
(in 1658), and consists of thirteen names, mostly those of well- 
known local families.? Rates or cesses were levied by the gentle- 
men and four-and-twenty, collected by the constable, and delivered 
into the hands of the churchwardens, and the different districts 
also contributed their proportions for the supply of bread and wine 
for the parish church. 

In 1604 ‘ Mr. Doctor Hutton’ (the rector), the gentlemen, and 
the four-and-twenty agreed that all controversies present or future 
arising ‘ betwixte anie of the parishioners ’ should 


be referred to the arbitrement and judgement and endinge of foure of the 
Gentlemen or of foure of the foure and twentie aforesaide to be equallie 
chosen by the parties at variaunce, and of the Parson of Houghton afore- 
said for the time beinge who is to be umpier in everie arbitrement. . . . If 
the matter be weightie and doubtfull, that the opinion of two counsell 
(at the chardges of the parties at controversie) shalbe taken, and that the 
parties in controversie shall submit themselves to the order and arbitre- 
ment of the umpier and the arbitratours aforesaide, and if it fall out that 
the parson and anie of the parish [happen] to be at variaunce that then 
the parson shall not be umpier but another shalbe chosen by the Gentie- 
men and most part of the foure and twentie. 


Thirty years afterwards this ‘ pious order’ made 


for the prevention of suites and ye preservation of love betwixt the said 
Parson and his parishioners and amongst the parishioners themselves 

. haveing lyen fruitelesse for divers yeares last by past, by reason 
whereof ye parishioners of ye said parish is growne to such a height of 
malice and contention as it hath caused ye Knights, the parson of 
Houghton for the time being, the Gentlemen, and 24 of the said parish 
to take into their considerations what might be ye causes why ye afore- 


said order being made to so good and religious an end should worke no 
better effect, 


they found the reason to be that no penalty was placed on dis- 


obedience, and also that no reference could be made under the 
order 


without the joynt election of the Parson of Houghton for the time beinge 
and the partie or parties at variance of 4 of ye Knights Gentlemen and 
24 aforesaid to heare and determine the same, whose absence (as now at 
this time) or voydance of the Parsonage (as lately hath hapned) might 


* See the list printed in the Surtees Society’s volume, p. 323. 
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breed a greate inconvenience in ye delay of the premisses untill ye said 
Parsonage should be supplied with a new Incumbent and his occationes 
permit him to come to such an election. 


They therefore proceeded first to impose a fine for the poor of 
the parish in case of non-compliance, to be sued for if necessary 
by the overseers at the parish expense; secondly, to direct that 
the ‘partie or parties which findes themselves greeved’ should, 
before commencing any action, 


repaire to ye Parson of Houghton or his curate for the time being, and 
shall desire him to give notice upon a Sunday in ye forenoone in the 
time of Divine service to ye Knights, the Parson of Houghton, ye Gentle- 
men, and ye 24 of ye parish aforesaid, and the partie against whome any 
complainte is or shalbe made, to meete in the Vestry presently after the 
ending of the service or sermon . . . [to] demonstrate the cause of his or their 
complainte and the other partie or parties of his or their defense, soe as 
the controversie may receive a present end, or if the cause be difficult and 
weightie 


a day should be agreed upon for the final hearing, against which 
the parties might arm themselves with 


the opinions of 2 counsellors what the law is in ye case or cases in 
controversie, for ye better instruction of the umpier and the 4 arbitrators. 


Lastly that the order 


be distinctly read upon a Sunday imediately after the ending of divine 
service or sermon before ye congregation be departed by the Parson of 
Houghton for ye time being or his curate, 


and that any person dissenting therefrom should within a week 
‘repaire to ye Churchwardens’ to have his name entered in the 
church book as dissenting or else be bound thereby. The order 
appears, however, to have remained a dead letter, for in Rector 
Stonhewer’s book, one hundred years later, where this order 
is quoted, a note is added, ‘There is no subscription of any 
kind nor appearance of it having been read or agreed to.’ 

Dr. Hutton was rector of Houghton thirty-four years. Pre- 
sented to the living by his uncle, Matthew Hutton, bishop of 
Durham and afterwards archbishop of York, and inducted the 
year after the Armada, his ministry continued to nearly the end 
of the reign of James I. We find the bells rung for the acces- 
sion and coronation of James‘ and for the anniversary of the 
Gowrie conspiracy, and later on for 5 Nov. There are many 
entries during this period relating to work done to the church. 
In 1604 ‘Mr. Docter Hutton the parson,’ being ‘ contented in his 


To the Ringers upon the Kings day March 24th. v*. 


* «For greese to the bell on 8. James day vi‘. 
1604.’ 
For greese to the bells & candles for the same day iii*. 
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devotion to beare the charge of the floringe of the church,’ a 
cess of 3d. in the pound was ordered to be levied for the 
‘winninge of flaggs for that purpose and for the bryngynge of 
bords for lofting of the lower lofte of the belhowse so sone as 
may be.’ In 1605 we find a new ‘pullpett & minister’s stall.’ 
In 1606 plastering is extensively done. In 1607 the churchyard 
wall is ordered to be ‘builded with lime & stone,’ and ‘the 
pewes above the church doores which are not newely mayd shalbe 
presently mayd newe.’ In 1618 John Taylor was to have 3l. 
‘ for the workmanship of the belfreie timber and the windows and 
likewise the back of the orgaines,’ while in 1615 there are various 
charges for taking down and hanging up the bell. In 1617 the 
books belonging to the church are set out as follows :— 

The Byble. 

II. Commyn prayer bookes. 

Jewell and Harden. 

The first Tombe of the paraphrasies of Erasmus.° 


A booke of omilies a table for marriege. 
the booke of cannons. 


Besides his work for the church Dr. Hutton has left a memorial of 
himself in the quaint solid square stone building of Houghton Hall, 
which still lends a pleasant flavour of antiquity to Church Street.® 
The Hutton family continued to own land in Houghton until the 
nineteenth century, and the Hall property was only sold in 1839. 
Dr. Hutton’s death appears in the register on 19 May 1623. 
On 8 July ‘John Cradocke, doctor of divinitie tooke induction’ 
in the name of Augustine Lyndsell, who ‘did reade the articles of 
religion in the Church of Houghton’ on Sunday, 8 Aug. He was 
a native of Essex, a fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and a man 
of considerable learning, editing the commentaries of Theophylact, 
archbishop of Achrida, on St. Paul’s Epistles. He was a pre- 
bendary of Durham, and in 1628 was made dean of Lichfield, in 
1632 bishop of Peterborough, and in 1633 bishop of Hereford, 
where he died eleven months later, being found dead in his study on 
6 Nov. 1634. In 1632 Charles I presented to the living his chaplain 
Peter Heylyn, the well-known historian and theologian. Heylyn, 
however, had no fancy for a living so far in the north, and im- 
mediately exchanged it for that of Alresford, in Hampshire. 
Probably he never came to Houghton, and a kind of inter- 
regnum is indicated by the language already quoted of the 
memorandum of 1633 touching the settlement of disputes. 


5 The churchwardens this year paid 4s. 2d. ‘for byndinge of the Paraphrasies of 
Erasmus.’ 

® His grandson, captain of a troop of horse under the parliament, lies buried in a 
corner of a field, formerly an orchard adjoining the Hall, where his altar tomb, the 
subject of various legends, bears the still legible epitaph, Hic iacet Robertus Hutton 
armiger qui obit Aug. die nono 1681, Et moriendo vivit. 
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Dr. Hamlett Marshall followed, being inducted on 29 Aug. 1633, 
and reading the articles of religion in the parish church on 1 Sept. 
following. 

During these years we find an increasing number of items in 
the churchwardens’ accounts relating to arms. The different town- 
ships had common armour, which was dressed each year. The 
‘ soldiers in this parish being fifteen ’ received 8d. a man in each year. 
Fourteen swords and belts were purchased for 41. 18s. in 1624, and 
five ‘pykes’ for 6s. 9d., and there are constant entries of mending 
muskets and purchasing gunpowder and match. The armour is 
‘showed at Durham before the Bushoope’ and carried down to 
Sunderland afterwards. In 1640 there are frequent entries for 
‘ pressed soldiers’ and for training them. As the times become more 
troubled the entries in the churchwardens’ books diminish. There 
are no lists of churchwardens, overseers, or other officials between 
1642 and 1650; the disbursements for the years 1645-8 consist 
only of a few items in each year. In 1647 there are two entries 
only—15s. for three bell ropes and 4d. for ‘soudring 2 flaggons.’ 
Communions seem to have ceased, for there are no entries for wine, 
though in 1642 there were ‘6 gallons and a half of wine at Whitsun- 
tide,’ ‘6 gallons and a pottle of wine at Michallmas,’ ‘ Wine at 
Cristmas’ costing 16s. 10d., and ‘17 gallons and 2 quarts at 
Faster,’ costing 11. 15s. Of Dr. Marshall, the rector, we have little 
trace beyond finding his name as engaged in some chancery pro- 
ceedings at Durham with reference to the tithe of Herrington.’ 
He died in 1645, and for 15 years Houghton was virtually without 
a rector. Bishop Morton presented the living to Dr. John Barwick, 
but the bishop himself had already fled south before the advance of 
the Scotch army, and Barwick never saw Houghton until the 
Restoration. 

With the Protectorate a layman becomes conspicuous. Thomas 
Delavall, third son of Sir Ralph Delavall, of Seaton Delavall, had 
married on 6 May 1645 Elizabeth, relict of Francis James, of 
Hetton. ‘There were five children of the marriage, whose births 
have a special page allotted to them in the Houghton register. He 
resided at Hetton in the Hole, and as a neighbouring justice of the 
peace assumed authority over the affairs of the parish under the 
ordinances of the Protector. Thus from 1653 to 1657 he signs all 
entries of marriages in the register, his signature occurring forty- 
seven times. A new register book had been purchased in 16538 for 
30s., and the first entry on the inside of the cover reads as follows :— 

Lett no man whatsoever presume to scribble blott out or teare outt 
any part of the leaves of this Register Booke either written or unwritten 

7 Walker (Sufferings of the Clergy, part ii. p. 30) says the rectory was sequestrated, 


and that Dr. Marshall’s temporal estate was also put under sequestration, for which 
he compounded at 1461. 
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contayning 80 leaves of Parchment and 8 leaves of paper as they will be 
answerable for such their great presumption and Folly unto the Gentle- 
men & Fouer & Twenty of the said parish. 


We can trace the hand of Delavall in this, for at the back of the 
book is this memorandum :— 


Bee it remembered that upon the 25 day of March 1652 I numbered 
and figured all the pages of this Register book which contains 80 leaves 
of parchment and 8 leaves of paper. Teste. THomas DELAVALL. 


The churechwardens’ book contains, under date 25 March 1658, 
the following order, signed by him and others :— 


Thatt the Churchwardens of this parish of Houghton in the Spring for 
the time being shall yearely at their first receipt of this Booke & entry 
of their office each of them provide and buy for himselfe a penyworth off 
cleane writing paper and put itt in their accounts to the end they may all 
be provided and stored with paper upon all occasions and services 
belonging to their offices and that hereafter the leaves of this Booke be 
not torne or cutt outt by any on paine of 5s.* 


John Philpott, yeoman, who had been parish clerk for a number 
of years, was chosen ‘ parish register’ according to an act of parlia- 
ment of 24 Aug. 1658, at a meeting held at Houghton on 25 Sept., 
and he is ‘sworn and approved of’ by Delavall ‘the same daye & 
yeare being one of the Justices of the Peace of the said County.’ 
Every year from 1651 to 1660 the churchwardens’ accounts are 
signed as ‘seen and allowed’ by Delavall and a second person, who 
for the first five years is the mayor of Durham and afterwards one 
of the Lilburnes of Offerton. He heads the signatures to various 
memoranda in the churchwardens’ books, and in 1658 appears as 
governor of Houghton School. In 1657-8 he appears to have gone 
through the Houghton records, for there are numerous entries by 
him, comprising statements of the various charities of the parish— 
which he notes as ‘ extracted and truely here recorded according to 
the substance of the originall Deeds themselves in my custody,’ or 
‘all which is true as appears by sundry writings which I have 
seene,—particulars of rates of lands and estates in the parish 
which ‘agree with the Records of the Sessions in Durham as 
examined the 25th day of March in the yeare of our Saviour 1658 by 
mee,’ and a kind of digest of the churchwardens’ book from 1598 
onwards in which he notes the accustomed payments to the clerk 
and sexton, the payments for larestalls, for renewing seats in pews 
at the death or exchange of the owner, or for altering or erecting 
new pews, the repairing of the churchyard wall by ‘ the various 
townes and hamlets each one of his proporcion,’ the payment of 


8 It is added, ‘Note. There are 208 leaves in this booke written and unwritten 
numbred 25 Mar. 1658.’ 
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the rogue money,’ and other matters, including ‘two very good 
orders’ of which we have heard before, ‘whereby all sutes & 
differences betwixt one of the parishioners and other, or between 
them and their minister, that shall at any time arise among them, 
shal be composed in an amicable way without sute at law,’ ending 
‘all which particulars (as they are here incerted & sett downe) I 
have myselfe faithfully and truly examined, as witnesse my hand.’ 

Nor did this exhaust his activity. The parish church and every 
part of it, with the tower and bells and the vestry, was ordered to 
‘be forthwith putt all into good and sufficient repaire,’ a ‘ sess’ of 
15s. in the pound being ‘laid on throughout’ the parish for the 
purpose ; contracts are entered into with plumbers, carpenters, and 
blacksmiths; the owners of ‘seates or pewes now ruinous and 
broken ’ are each to ‘ gett his pewe repayred’ or ‘ loose his right 
therein.’ Nicholas Dobson, the sexton, although he ‘has bin 
very remiss and negligent in his office,’ is admitted for another 
year on the engagement of two of the twenty-four, and is amongst 
other things ‘to dig & make every grave within the church a 
yard & a halfe deepe at least & in the churchyard 5 quarters ; 
to sweap the church & seates every fortnight & cast out the 
dirt & rubbish,’ and to see that the ringers have each his part of 
the money given for ringing at burials, ‘ to dispose as he pleaseth, 
soe it be not spent by wastfull drinking.’ Seats and pews are 
allotted to various persons, including ‘the wives of sundry antient 
yeomen men of this parish,’ and ‘ sundry of the parishioners that are 
farmers, tradesmen, youemen, and others that either want seates in 
the church or are inconveniently placed’ are to 


have liberty at their owne proper costs & charges to erect and build a 
gallery over the cross north angle twixt the east end of the first pillar, 
and over the doore [that] goes up to the steeple, provided the same be 
strongly made of oake wood & handsomely wrought as other pewwork 
in the church and noe nusance or hurt to any whose pewes shall happen 
to be underneath the said gallery. , 


Delavall also sets down the idolatrous and superstitious orna- 
ments and things prohibited by the ordinances of parliament 
18 Aug. 1643 and 9 May 1644, records an inventory of all the 
movable goods now ‘remayning and belonging’ to the church, 
and ‘a Particular of such Parish Goods which belonged to this 
church and are awanting,’ '° from which we observe that Erasmus 
and the other books, with the exception of the Bible, have all dis- 
appeared. 

Meantime the rector of Houghton was working with all his 

®* *The Rogue money is a yearly payment due by this parish at Midsummer 
payable to the High Constable for prisoners in Goale correction etc. and since the 


yeare 1623 the said payment hath bin three pounds five shillings a yeare.’ 
” Surtees Soc. Ixxxiv. 319-22. 
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might for Charles I, and then for his son in exile, carrying on 
correspondence between the king’s party in London and the king 
at Oxford, active in negotiating the treaty of the Isle of Wight, a 
prisoner in the Tower for two years and a half and an active agent 
for Charles II in London during the Protectorate. Faithful to his 
friends in trouble, he attended Dr. Hewitt, of St. Gregory by St. 
Paul’s, to the scaffold on Tower Hill (1658), and was with his 
patron, Bishop Morton, when he died in the following year. The 
bishops sent him to Breda to report to the king on the affairs of 
the church, and Charles made him one of his chaplains. Services 
such as his were not to be lightly passed over, but Barwick sought 
no preferment for himself. He declined the bishopric of Carlisle, 
as his predecessor, Gilpin, had done 100 years before, and in 
August 1660 came down to Houghton. In July he had petitioned 
that the profits of the rectory to which he had been collated in 
1653, but of which he was kept out of possession by Nicholas 
Battersby, mjght ‘be secured in some trusty and indifferent hands 
until he obtained possession.’ !! 

On Sunday, 12 Aug. 1660, ‘ at ye evening prayer John Barwicke 
Doctor of Divinity and Parson of Houghton le Spring did read all 
ye articles with ye ratification thereof contained in ye audience of 
ye whole congregation then and there assembled,’ and three days 
afterwards he signs a memorandum in the churchwardens’ book 
readmitting John Philpott as parish clerk. With the Restoration 
the scene had changed. Delavall’s name appears no more. Mr. 
Battersby, whose marriage is entered in the register 2 Jan. 1659-60," 
also vanishes. The ringers were paid 3s. 6d. ‘whenas newes 
came that his majesty was landed’ and henceforth the bells are 
rung again on 5 Nov. and 29 May. Thirty-eight and a half gallons 
of wine are charged for in the year’s accounts, and sums amounting 
to 3s. 2d. are paid for ‘ bread for the communion ;’ the ‘ funt’ is 
set up and the reading desks mended. Next year two ‘sirpluses’ 
are bought and made at a cost of 21. 4s. 4d.; 4d. is paid for 
‘fetching ye book of Homilies,’ while in 1662-3 the ‘ booke of 
Cannons’ is replaced and 6s. 10d. paid ‘for a new service booke.’ 
Jewell’s works were replaced three years later at a cost of 1l. 
By 1667 Erasmus appears again, the king’s works in folio are 
bought for 1/. 13s., and the king’s arms to be set up in the church 
for 31. Dr. Barwick did not long continue at Houghton. He was 
scarcely established there when he was appointed to the deanery 
of Durham, of which he took possession on All Saints’ Day 1660. 
For a year he held Houghton with Durham, his ‘ chief care’ being 
‘that God’s most pure worship should be celebrated with the 

" House of Lords Calendar, 1660, Hist. MSS.'Comm. 7th Rep. p. 115. 


2 «January. Mr. Nicholas Battersby, Rector of this Parish and M"* Hester 
Lawson of Newcastle upon Tyne were married the 24 of January.’ 
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utmost decency (which by the rage of fanaticks had been long 
abolished both at Durham and Houghton),’ but in 1661 he was 
made dean of St. Paul’s ‘as a person not unfit to contribute some- 
thing to the reparation of the immense ruins of that cathedral,’ and 
he therefore 


voluntarily resigned the rectory of Houghton which he had then enjoyed 
a year; and that though by the laws he might have held it longer and 
was by some pressed so to do at least till he should have discharged 
himself of several repairs in the church buildings and of His Majesty’s 
first fruits which were not small and half thereof exceeding £55 at that 
time still due, but he chose rather to have held this benefice till then to 
his own loss than to expose himself and his order to such a reproach as 
that he sheer’d his dearest flock when he was at too great a distance con- 
veniently to feed them.'* 


Though only 50 his health was already breaking down after his 
arduous life. He died in 1664 and was buried in St. Paul’s. 

On the resignation of Barwick Bishop Cosin gave Houghton to 
his chaplain William Sancroft. ‘You will continue my household 
chaplain at Aukland,’ he wrote to him on 23 Aug. 1661, ‘till you 
can make your Prebends house at Durham (which is much 
ruinated) and the parsonage house at Houghton fitt for your 
better habitation.’ On 3 Sept. he wrote, ‘What Houghton house 
is I know not but the Dean tells me it will cost a good summe of 
money before it be put into a good condition.’'* It was on 20 Aug. 
1662 that ‘ William Sandcroft, Dr. of Divinity,’ was inducted, 


and on Sunday, 14 Sept. 1662, at evening prayer after the second 
lesson he 


read all the 39 articles together with the ratification thereof in the Booke 
of Articles contained in the audience of the whole congregation then & 
there assembled and thereunto declared his unfeigned assent and consent. 
Save only that he declared that his assent to the XXXVI" article of the 
consecration of the Bishops and ministers was to be construed and 
applied and accordingly hee did apply it to the Booke of Ordination 
mentioned and annext to the late Act for uniformity of Publicke prayers 
past in the last session of parliament according to the tenor and purport 
of a certain proviso in the sayd act conteined which proviso hee then also 
read with the sayd articles." 


Sancroft was fifty-two when he came to Houghton, and he held the 
living two years. In the month of his induction he was made 
master of Emmanuel, his old college, at Cambridge, and in January 
1664 he became dean of York. His subsequent career as dean of 


8 Life of Dr. John Barwick, by his brother Peter Barwick, M.D., translated by 
Hilkiah Bedford. 

‘4 Bishop Cosin’s correspondence, Surtees Society, vols. lii. lv. 

8 This memorandum is signed in the parish register by the churchwardens and 
several of the gentlemen, by George Caunt (master of the Kepier School), Thomas 
Cooke (curate), and John Philpott (parish clerk). 
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St. Paul’s and archbishop of Canterbury belongs to history. His 
autograph does not occur in the church books, and his name is 
only mentioned once as approving the election of Henry Williams 
of West Renton as parish clerk, 24 July 1664, in place of John 
Philpott, now dead, the election being made by the curate Lancelot 
Dobson. Though his memory is still preserved in Houghton, 
from a house there bearing his name, he was hardly rector long 
enough to leave a definite impression. His successor’s personality 
was in this respect much more marked. 

George Davenport, also chaplain to Bishop Cosin, was appointed 
to the living 23 Dec. 1664 ; he was inducted 12 Jan. 1664-5, and 
read the articles on the following Sunday (the 15th) in the parish 
church at morning service after the Nicene Creed, as well as 
reading the morning and evening prayer and making ‘ the declara- 
tion or acknowledgment touching the Kings authority and the 
oath commonly called the Solemn League & covenant.’ He 
seems to have been a man of energy and to have thrown himself 
into the work of the parish. His autograph is everywhere. He 
signs the register at the foot of each page or the end of a year. In 
the churchwardens’ books he signs the entries of the assessments 
to be levied from time to time for church purposes, the discharges 
of the churchwardens at the end of their yearly accounts, the 
appointment of an organist,'*® an account of the distribution of the 
church doles, orders the new casting of the great bell,'’ heads a 
‘ collection for the Redemption of the Christians who are captive in 
Turkey.’ His autograph is found in books in the Kepier School 
library, with a Latin inscription signifying that they were given by 
him. There is also a special book preserved by him which com- 
prises a record of the tithes from 1625 to 1632, each year headed 
separately ‘The Britheinge Book for this yeare of our Lord for 
Houghton parish,’ and the items being set out mostly in Latin 
under the head of each division or township. With these are 
bound up several odd pages of receipts of 1629-30, and on the leaf 
opposite the first of these Davenport has written :— 


The three following leaves are of the handwriting of George Moryson 
being then Hynd to Dr. Lyndsell as he had been formerly to Dr. Hutton 
and from him I had them and this brithing book (1665) and bound them 
up in this fashion for the use of myselfe and my successors. Soon after 
this he dyed at Stockley in Brancepeth parish. G. D. 


On other blank pages he has written out ‘ A true copy of the order 


16 «Geo. Palmer to be organist for the year and to have 25/- the Quarter from the 
Churchwardens.’ 1666. 

17 April 1671. Four gentlemen, all bearing notable names, ‘are requested to be 
assistant to ye Parson & Churchwardens in getting ye same done’—Henry Lambton, 
Nicholas Conyer, Ralph Carr, and’Wm. Bowes. 
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for ye division of Rainton More Novemb. 17 1631 ;’ ** ‘a true copy of 
an account made by John Philpott Parish Clerk under his own 
hand to Dr. Marshall Rector of Houghton’ of receipts for the years 
1640 and 1641, a proviso in the leases granted by the dean and 
chapter of Durham to the tenants of West Rainton and Moresley, 
and a memorandum about some land at Middle Herrington as to 
which there seems to have been a question whether it belonged to 
the parish or not. Davenport’s name, with the date 1668, is on 
the inside of the cover, and the book is bound in a substantial 
manner, which has worn well, with ornamental corners and the 
word ‘ Houghton’ printed in gilt letters on the front. 

But Davenport’s energies were not confined to the business side 
of a rector’s life. He built one wing of the almshouses still standing 
on the east side of the churchyard, putting on the wall the inserip- 
tion, ‘All things come of thee, O Lord, and of thine own have we 
given thee.’ He pulled down and rebuilt the rectory, the west 
wall of which still bears his coat of arms. He refused preferment 
because ‘he feared to die with any of the Church’s goods in his 
hands.’ His epitaph records him as a worthy successor of Bernard 
Gilpin: in fact 

If the soul’s transmigration were believed 
You’d say good Gilpin’s soul he had received. 


It is with regret that one finds in the register, 8 July 1677, the 
burial of this worthy man. His last signature in the churchwardens’ 
books is in April of this year. Eight neighbouring clergymen 
carried his body to the grave. 


The office of burial was performed by his sorrowfull curate John 
Alcock (heu, mi pater !) most of the parishioners attending in mourning.'® 


An interesting autograph occurs in the churchwardens’ book in 
1671. An order for an assessment of 10s. in the pound, to be 
collected through the parish for the repair of the church, is signed 
not only by the rector and churchwardens, two of the gentlemen, 
and sundry of the four-and-twenty, but by ‘Isaac Basire, D.D.’ 
This was the well-known divine, scholar, and traveller, who was 
rector of Eaglescliffe and archdeacon of Northumberland. He 
seems to have been on intimate terms with Davenport, for in his 
will five years later he gave ‘to my reverend friend Mr. George 
Davenport parson of Houghton in the Spring for his Christian 
and pious care and paines about me the sum of Six pounds.’ 

Dr. Henry Bagshaw, inducted 23 Feb. 1677-8, held the living 


‘8 At the end of this he writes, ‘ This copy I took out of another copy lent me by 
Ralph Carr of Cocken Esq. to which was no subscription or seal. June 2, 1670. 
G. D.’ 

'* Hunter’s MSS. (Dean and Chapter Library, Durham), quoted by Surtees, History 
of Durham, i. 171. 
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for thirty-one years, and, like George Davenport, ended his days at 
Houghton. The register records the baptism of his children 
Ralph and Prudence, the burial of his daughters Mary, Elizabeth, 
and Sarah, and of his wife. ‘Mrs. Sarah Wiltshire,’ sister to his 
wife, ‘Madam Bagshaw,’ gave ‘for the use of the communion one 
fair damask linen cloth and a damask napkin.’ This incumbency, 
beginning in the reign of Charles II, ended half-way through the 
reign of Anne, and echoes of the time are to be found in the church- 
wardens’ disbursements, which contain many interesting entries. 
In 1682 a collection was made throughout the parish ‘ for ye dis- 
tressed French protestants fled out of France into England,’ 
towards which the rector contributed 2l.; his curate, John Alcock, 
2s.; Ralph Robinson, ‘ parish clark,’ 6d. ; George Caunt, the master 
of the Kepier School, 2s. 6d.; and Paul Lever, the usher, 2d. Any 
special occasion appears to have been celebrated with some little 
expenditure. ‘ When we received the forty pounds which Mr. Daven- 
port left to the stocke of the poor of this parish foure churchwardens 
and four witnesses being present,’ 4s. was expended, and ‘ when 
this forty pounds was sent out wee spent 1/-.’ The ringers had 
8s. 8d. at the coronation of James II; ‘ when newes came the rebels 
were defeated’ at Sedgmoor, 3s.; ‘more upon the day of Thankes- 
guiving for victory, 8/-.’*” Ralph Robinson’s seems to have been a 
place of resort for social as well as parish purposes. The ‘ four 
& twenty’ spent 4s. 6d. there in 1687, and next year 10s. 8d. was 
spent there ‘ with ye gent. and parishoners ;’ 15s. was spent there 
with the justices ‘at ye Petty Sessions,’ but the accounts appear to 
have undergone a little editing, for the words ‘with the justices’ 
are blotted out, while on the next page a modest entry for ‘ expenses 
about the sute of Pittington’ ineffectually conceals the original 
entry, which is ‘ for a bottle of wine.’ Public events caused great 
doings in Houghton this year, as the following entries testify :— 


To the ringers for ringing for the young Prince”! 3/6 

Att Ralph Robinson’s drunk for joy of the young Prince 7/6 

To the Ringers for joy of the young Prince 8/ 

To the Ringers in drink for the young Prince 1/-- 

Paid for a book of articles & proclamation of ye Queen being with 
child 6/6 

For Coales for a bonefire Rejoyceing for the young Prince 10d. 


The good people of Houghton, however, moved with the times. 
They rang the bells for James II’s birthday on 14 Oct. 1688, but 
they had them rung also on the 14th of the following February on 
the proclamation of William and Mary, and spent 11s. 6d. ‘ at the 
Bonefire & Robinsons with ye parishioners ;’ but the scribe who 


2 26 July 1685, after Sedgmoor. 
2\ The prince of Wales, son of James II, afterwards known as the Old Pretender. 
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made the entries for the year put down, by force of habit, ‘ Spent 
at the rejoyceing day for the young Prince,’ forgetful of what had 
happened in the meantime, and had to strike out ‘ young’ and add 
‘of Orange.’ The coronation brought more festivities :— 


Spent on the Coronation day with the Parishioners 1.0.0. 
Paid for ringeing on that day 8.0. 

To the Ringers in drink 1.0. 

For Coals on the Coronation day 8°. 


6s. was spent on 4 Nov. ‘with the parishioners,’ 5s. ‘ when the 
news came from Ireland’ (1690 and 1691), and the bells were rung 
‘when the King came from Ireland’ after the battle of the Boyne, 
and on ‘the Thanksgiving day for the King.’ Other notes of 
history are :— 
1691. when Limerick was yealded 2.0. 
1692. To the rirgers for the victory against the French Fleet 5.0. 
1694. Paid for tolling ye bell for ye Queen 1.3. 
1697. To the Ringers when news came of ye Peace 4.0. 
To the Ringers of ye Thanksgiving day for Peace 10.0. 
1701. To the Ringers when the King came home 2.0. 
1702. Spent upon the Queen’s coronation day at the bonefire 10.0. 
Payd for ringing that day 8.0. 


1703. Spent upon the day of rejoycing for the Queene 11.0. 
For ringing that day 8.0. 


1705. Spent on the 23rd of August being a thanksgiving day 8.6. 


Ralph Robinson died in December 1689, and seems to have 
been not unmindful of favours received, for he left a legacy to the 
church. The churchwardens spent over receiving this 1s. 6d., and 
‘ when we put it forth 7d.’ 

Dr. Bagshaw was buried on New Year’s Day 1709, and was 
succeeded by Sir George Wheler, who held the living fourteen years. 
He is an interesting and dignified figure. Born at Breda in 1650, 
he has left a charmingly naive account of his early life down to 
1670.” <A delicate boy, he had ‘the greatest inclination to garden- 
ing plants and flowers which began from my infancy in coats and 
never left me to this day.’ He was also skilful at ‘ Mecanicall 
operations,’ made musical instruments, and could work ‘ flowers 
birds or fruit’ with the needle with any of the maids. At Oxford, 
where he went at seventeen, ‘ naturall philosophy ’ was found to be 
what ‘my genius’ was ‘ best suted to.’ He ‘looked into heraldry, 
‘walked early in the winter mornings’ to observe the constella- 
tions, and in the physick garden at noon. Mr. Addersley, ‘ whom 
my father and I instructed in all our business at law & Chancery 
as our solicitor, and took him to be a very honest as well as under- 


2 See the curious autobiography printed at length from the original manuscript 
in the Genealogist, n.s., vols. ii. iii. 
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standing man’ (an opinion which they afterwards found to their 
cost to be quite mistaken), advised young Wheler to pay his 
addresses to a lady in Oxfordshire, and he tells us how he got the 
loan of a jewel from ‘old Pargiter,’ a Jew, which was to be returned 
if he failed in his suit. It turned out that the lady was already 
engaged, and ‘the match proved a very ill one to the gentleman 
that got her.’ He then had an inclination to ‘a virtuous pious 
and ingenious lady’ in Hampshire, ‘but her age was too unsuit- 
able to mine.’ 

We cannot follow Wheler in his travels through France, Italy, 
Turkey, and Greece, of which he published an account on his 
return, when he was knighted.” At thirty-three he took holy 
orders, and in the next year we find Archdeacon Granville, his uncle, 
recommending him to Archbishop Sancroft, ‘the more because hee 
doth not think of himself.’ Bishop Crewe gave him a stall in 
Durham Cathedral, but it was twenty-five years later when he was 
appointed to Houghton. In 1698 he published a curious work, 
The Protestant Monastery, or Christian Oeconomicks, with Directions 
for the Religious Conduct of a Family, which does credit both to his 
piety and to the breadth and liberality of his views. His name is 
still a household word in Houghton, through the charitable trusts 
left by him. He married Grace Higgons, whose mother, Lady 
Brigett Granville, was sister to the earl of Bath, and had eighteen 
children—nine sons and nine daughters. One daughter married a 
Hutton; another, ‘Mrs. Frances Wheler,’ seems to have been 
courted by her father’s curate Ralph Middleton, and to have 
married him when he became vicar of Boswell. Judith, the 
youngest, married Thomas Sharp, afterwards archdeacon of 
Northumberland, the marriage taking place in the private chapel 
of the rectory, and she lies buried by her husband in the Galilee of 
Durham Cathedral, where her father was also buried. 

Thomas Secker, who followed Wheler, was the second rector of 
Houghton to become archbishop of Canterbury. He was only 
thirty-one when Bishop Talbot appointed him to Houghton, and was 
inducted 5 Feb. 1723-4, reading morning and evening prayer in 
Houghton Church on Sunday, 1 March, following. He signed the 
churchwardens’ accounts for 1726, and an order for a church rate 
16 April 1727, and although only at Houghton a comparatively 
short period found time to compile a manuscript book, endorsed 
(apparently by his successor) ‘Dr. Secker’s book,’ which shows 
that he had gone through the old britneing books, and made many 
pertinent queries and observations thereon, displaying an aptitude 
for business. Thus he compares the tithes of different years, 
explains some of the Latin abbreviations in the older books, notes 


7° A Journey into Greece, &c. London, 1682. A French translation was pub- 
blished at Amsterdam, 1689. 
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the fees in Houghton parish as compared with Chester parish, and 
remarks that the Easter offerings, amounting in 1695 to 31., ‘ are 
now about 10/. a year.’ One of Dr. Bagshaw’s books had come to 
his hands, and he notes that ‘ Dr. Bagshaw as appears by his book 
gave his curate no more than £30 per annum and to Mr. Nelson 
for assisting the curate £5 per annum but to Mr. Nelson the three 
last years he gave as a free gift 50s. per ann.;’ but he adds a 
query ‘ concerning former books of Dr. Bagshaw.’ Secker’s later 
career lies outside the limits of this paper. He left Houghton in 
1727, and became successively bishop of Bristol and Oxford. Like 
Barwick and Sancroft he became dean of St. Paul’s, and passed in 
1758 to Lambeth, where he ruled for ten years. He was one of 
the executors of Sarah, duchess of Marlborough, and is said to have 
christened, confirmed, crowned, and married King George III. 

As Davenport succeeded Sancroft, so Secker was followed by a 
man who settled down quietly at Houghton and identified himself 
with the parish. Richard Stonhewer, inducted 12 June 1727, 
was rector of Houghton for forty-two years. He too set up 
a small book which contains extracts from the churchwardens’ 
books, including the orders of 1604 and 1633 about the settlement 
of disputes. The register contains many records of his family. 
He seems to have had a fondness for the name of Mary, for 
by that name he baptised three of his children, all of whom 
died young. His daughter Penelope was baptised and married 
in Houghton Church. His son Richard, baptised at Houghton 
12 June 1728, is known to literature as the ‘best friend’ of 
the poet Gray. A descendant has preserved a memory of his 
driving a coach with four black horses. Dr. Stonhewer was 
buried at Houghton 26 Oct. 1769. Next year we find an entry 
of the burial of ‘Mrs. Jane Swainston, widdow of the Rev. Mr. 
Richd. Swainston, Rector of Sunderland,’ who had been curate 
to Stonhewer’s predecessors Wheler and Secker. On 15 May 
1771 the burial of ‘Mrs. Stonhewer (widow of the late Dr. 
Stonhewer, Rector) ’ seems to bring our period to a close. 

A few notes may be added. In 1723 we find an agreement 
by the rector, Sir George Wheler, and the four-and-twenty as 
to the appointment of organist. He is to have 15/. a year for 
playing upon Sundays and holy days, 101. to be paid by the 
rector and 5l. by the parish, while an assistant, Robert Hope, 
continuing to play when ordered by the rector or his curate, 
is to have 5l.a year, as formerly. 7l. is to be advanced to the 
organist, half by the rector and half by the parish, ‘to buy 
materials suitable to put ye organ in good and sufficient repair,’ 
but this is to be deducted out of his first year’s salary. 

During the whole of the period covered by the churchwardens’ 
books down to 1730 there are constant payments made for the 


232 
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heads of foxes, badgers, and weasels (called indifferently pates, 
foumerts or fulmers, and grays) ; latterly otters’ heads are added,” 
but on Easter Tuesday 1730 it is ordered ‘that no premium or 
reward shall for the future be pd. to any person or persons for 
foxe heads foulmarts’ heads or any other vermin by the Church- 
wardens of this parish.’ The obsolete term lairestalls, signifying 
a grave within the church, occurs throughout. 

The overseers’ books, commencing in 1758, throw light on the 
treatment of lunatics at this period. One Jane Ovington was a 
constant source of trouble and expense. Straw is purchased ‘ for 
her use when confined in a stable and out of her reason ;’ 1s. is 
paid for ‘ cleaning the stable and getting in the straw,’ 2s. 5d. for 
shaving her head and for medicine and bleeding, and 6d. for hand- 
cuffs. She survived this drastic treatment, however, and continued 
chargeable to the parish for many years.” 


Rosert W. Ramsey. 


*4 A fox’s head is always 1s., an otter’s head the same, the others 4d. each. 

25 My warmest acknowledgments are due to the present rector of Houghton-le- 
Spring (the Rev. Canon Frederick Brown) for his kindness in allowing me full access 
to the original accounts and unpublished records preserved at Houghton. 





Notes and Documents. 


The Beginning of Abingdon Abbey. 


THERE is much that is confused and that needs analysis and inves- 
tigation in the earliest period of the history of Abingdon as it is 
related in the thirteenth-century chronicle of Abingdon Abbey. 
The compiler tells us that the original; founders of the monastery 
were the kings Cissa, Ceadwalla, and Ini.’ Cissa, who was under- 
king in Wiltshire and Berkshire, had a nephew called Hean, whose 
sister was Cilla. Hean, who was wealthy and powerful and also 
religious, asked his uncle to give him a site for a monastery in his 
dominions, and Cissa willingly agreed. This was in 675.’ Cilla 
at the same time obtained Cissa’s consent to found a house of 
nuns on land of her own inheritance at Helenstow, in Abingdon, 
whence, after the death of the foundress, the nuns removed, 
probably about the year 700, to a new home at Witham—whether 
this be, as has been commonly supposed, Wytham, some miles 
higher up the Thames, or, as has recently been urged by arguments 
of considerable weight, Wittenham, some miles lower down.* In 
either case their position became intolerable when Offa built a 
fortress close beside them in 777, and the community was dispersed 
and came to an end.* Hean chose ‘ the site which Aben left in the 
south of Oxfordshire.’> This is elsewhere described as east of the 
Thames,° and there can be no doubt about its meaning. We cannot 
attach any importance to the statement that Aben had been there 
before him. There had been an early colonist of Berkshire called 
Abba, of whose name we have traces in ‘ Abbendon’ and elsewhere, 
and in the mythical legends of the chronicle he appears as an 
Irish monk, Abbennus, and is supposed to have given an earlier 
sanctity to the spot which the monastery occupied afterwards.’ 
Whatever the spot was which was given to Hean, he delayed taking 
any steps for the foundation of his monastery. Cissa died, and 

' Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, i. 38, ed, J. Stevenson, 1858. 

? Vol. ii. pp. 268, 269. 

% Oxford Diocesan Magazine, September 1904, pp. 169-72. 

* Chron. i. 8; ii. 269, 270. 

5 *Circuendo ergo Heane invenit in australi parte Oxoniae locum quem Aben.. 
reliquit,’ ii. 269. 

® De orientali parte fluminis Tamisae,’ i. 10. 

7 Vol. i. p. 2; see vol. ii., preface, p. v, note. 
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Ceadwalla, his successor, confirmed the grant of land, adding to ita 
further grant of twenty hides at and about Abingdon.* Still Hean 
did nothing. Ini succeeded as king in 688, and at last, about 695, 
when twenty years had elapsed and still no monastery was founded, 
Ini annulled the grants of Cissa and Ceadwalla, taking away from 
Hean the lands which had been given to him as well as the chief 
part of his own inheritance. Eventually, however, when the West 
Saxon diocese was divided in 705 and Aldhelm, the abbot of 
Malmesbury, was appointed bishop of Sherborne, with Berkshire 
included in his diocese, Hean, by whatever influence, was moved 
to action. Ini restored to him the lands at Abingdon, and the 
monastery at last came into being. 

Joseph Stevenson, who edited the Abingdon chronicle, examined 
with much care and judgment the difficulties and inconsistencies 
in the charters which relate to these earliest grants. We have a 
charter dated 699 and attributed in one manuscript to Ceadwalla, 
who reigned from 685 to 688, and in the other manuscript to Ini, 
his successor.’ It grants to Hean 178 hides iuata Abbendune 
which had been originally given to him and to Cilla, his sister, by 
King Cissa. It continues— 

Insuper et de orientali parte fluminis Tamisae xx. cassatos, quos mihi 
Cuthredus regulus et Merciorum rex Ethelredus necnon et Ini rex 


Saxonum tradiderunt, adiiciam, x. quoque cassatos secus vadum Bestles- 
ford et c. in Bradanfeld. 


Here we must note the confusion indicated by mihi where the 
sense requires ei (to Hean), and the mention of Ini as granting 
land to himself, as in the one copy, or to Ceadwalla, his predecessor, 
asin the other. And in the former copy Daniel, bishop of Win- 
chester, is a witness, though he only came to the bishopric in 705. 
The editor remarks that ‘it is probably a clumsy blending together 
of several independent instruments.’'' Then we have another 
charter,'* contained only in the second manuscript. In it Ini con- 
firms to Hean lands in four places which had already been granted 
to him—namely, fifteen hides in Bradanafel, fifteen at Bestlesford, 
twenty-five at Stretleae, and eighty at Aearomundeslee. It is dated 
687, before Ini was king, and it is witnessed by Bishop Daniel, who 
was not bishop till 705. Moreover it bears date ab incarnatione Christi, 
which is found in no genuine charter of this time. In the third 
charter,'* which also is in the second manuscript only, we read— 

Ego Ini rex West-Saxonum . . . redidi terram xlv. cassatorum Hean 
patricio et Ceolswithae ad monasterium construendum : quae terra appel- 
latur in Bradanfelda et Bestlesforda, et alia quae nominatur Stretlea .. . 
quam terram primus dederat Eadfrith filius Iddi super altare in ecclesia 
quae ibi constructa est pro anima eius. 


® Vol. i. 8, 126. ® Vol. i. 9. 


© Vol. i. 9. 
" Vol. ii. 496. S 'Vol. i, 11, 


13 Vol. i. 12. 
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‘This,’ says the editor, 


must have been executed between 688, when Ini became king of Wessex, 
and 29 Sept, 690, when Archbishop Theodore, one of the attesting 
witnesses, died. No mention elsewhere occurs of this monastery. Pos- 
sibly the grant was never carried into execution. I am inclined to believe 
that we have here the record of some of Ini’s dealings with Hean before 
the foundation of Abingdon, and consequently one of the earliest docu- 
ments connected with the present series.'4 


He also notes'> that the designation of Hean’s sister by her full 
name of Ceolswitha, instead of the familiar form of Cilla, affords a 
confirmation of the genuineness of the charter, as a forger would 
have avoided the unusual name. 

Of the places to which these three charters chiefly relate there 
is no doubt about Bradanfeld (Bradfield) and Stretlea (Streatley). 
Bestlesford is connected with Bradfield in all the three charters, 
and Streatley follows in two of them. In the second we have also 
the mention of Earmundslea, which is another name for Appleton,'* 
about six miles north-west of Abingdon, and this has probably 
misled the editor to suggest in the index that Bestlesford is Besils- 
legh, which adjoins Appleton. But we may safely conclude ti at 
this Bestlesford, mentioned always with Bradfield and Streatley, 
is a ford at the neighbouring village which bore the name of 
Bastlesdene in the thirteenth century and is now Basildon. This 
group of parishes lies from twelve to twenty miles to the south-east 
of Abingdon. 

Together with the three charters that have been noticed we 
have to take a document headed by the compiler ‘ Testamentum 
Heani antequam Abbas efficeretur,’ '’ though he describes himself in 
it as Hean Abbas, in which he disposes of his land in Bradanfeld 
which the former king and queen, his parents, had given him, con- 
sisting of forty-eight hides, and fifty-five hides in Escesdune, and 
also eighty-three hides in Earmundeslea. The fifty-five hides in 
Escesdune, or Ashdown, were perhaps Ashampstead, which is on 
the hills above Bradfield and Basildon and adjoining both; for at 
this period the entire line of these Berkshire hills was included 
under the name of Ashdown. Hean gives these estates to his sister 
Cilla if she survives him, and after her death they are to return ‘ to 
this monastery.’ ‘The document,’ says the editor,'* ‘makes no 
allusion to Abingdon, but seems rather to contemplate the erection 
of a monastery at Bradenfeld.’ He adds that it cannot have been 
executed later than 725, and was probably much earlier. 

From this series of documents we gather, first, that Hean had 
inherited from his parents a tract of land at Bradfield. Very 
possibly the forty-eight hides in Bradfield and fifty-five in Ashdown, 


* Vol. i 496. ' Vol. ii. 498. © Vol.i.101. ' Vol. i. 13. '§ Vol. ii. 499. 
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mentioned in his charter, are the same that are described as 100 
hides in Bradfield in the charter which bears Ceadwalla’s name. 
Then we gather, secondly, from fragments which have been worked 
into the first charter, that when Hean desired to found a monastery 
he obtained twenty hides on the east side of the Thames, in what 
is now Oxfordshire, which were bestowed on him by the under-king 
Cuthred, and Ethelred, king of the Mercians, and Ini, king of the 
Saxons. Cuthred, it must be remembered, was the under-king in 
Wessex upon whom his uncle, King Cenwalh, bestowed in 648 
‘three thousand hides by Ashdown.’ '® Ethelred succeeded to the 
Mercian throne in 675. The grant, therefore, in which they took 
part must have been that of Cissa in the last-named year; and 
possibly this section of the charter may belong to an original 
record of that transaction, in which Cissa’s name appeared where 
we now read that of Ini, who did not reign until 688. The fact 
that two West Saxon princes are found joining in the grant with 
Ethelred of Mercia must be explained by the uncertain position of 
South Oxfordshire as debatable ground between the two kingdoms. 
King Wulfhere of Mercia had raided the country ‘as far as Ash- 
down’ in 661,” and no part of Oxfordshire could now be claimed 
as a secure possession of the West Saxons. Thirdly, we gather 
from the second and third charters that one Eadfrith, the son of 
Iddi, gave to Hean fifteen additional hides in Bradfield, fifteen at 
Bestlesford, and fifteen (stated as twenty-five in the second charter) 
at Streatley; and that all these, together with the large tract at 
Earmundslea, had been confirmed to Hean by King Ceadwalla, and 
were confirmed to him again, about the year 689, by Ini. This 
last would appear to be the probable date of the charter which 
Hean made in the interests of his sister Cilla. 

The compiler of the chronicle seems to have been confused 
about the lands further south, in Oxfordshire and in Berkshire, 
where Hean had previously proposed to build his monastery ; for 
he supposes that the site originally given by Cissa was near Abing- 
don (as the misplaced fragments of the charter state it), and that 
it was the spot where Abba or Abben had settled. What we gather 
about Abingdon is, first, that Cilla inherited lands there and 
founded her nunnery upon them at Helenstow in Cissa’s time ; 
then, that Ceadwalla gave twenty hides there to Hean; and also, 
apparently, that Ini augmented this gift to eighty hides. The 
first charter says 178 hides ; where possibly the hand that pieced 
together the fragments which compose it has reckoned the eighty 
hides at Earmundslea of Ini’s charter and the eighty-three hides 
of Hean’s as making clxiij., which has been wrongly written as 
clxxiij. We should probably infer that after the nuns removed to 
‘ Witham ’—perhaps in 699 (the date which this charter bears)-- 

” A,-S. Chron, 8.0. 20 Ibid, s.a. 
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Cilla being now dead, her lands passed to Hean and were included 
in those which Ini confirmed to him. 

We hear no more of the land in South Oxfordshire after the 
original grant in 675. The next year Headda succeeded to the 
West Saxon bishopric and found it advisable to move his see 
finally from Dorchester to Winchester. The foundation, therefore, 
of a West Saxon monastery on that side of the river would now be 
attended with considerable danger. But on the other side of the 
river, secus vadum, across the ford of Bestlesford, Hean had his own 
inheritance at Bradfield, where also Eadfirth, the son of Iddi, who 
had founded a church here for his soul’s welfare, gave additional 
lands, including Streatley ; and in this district Hean now proposed 
to build his monastery, since it could not be on the site which he 
had desired. But in the meantime Ceadwalla gave him the site of 
Abingdon, twenty miles higher up the river, possibly because a 
large monastery in this locality would be of greater political and 
strategic value as a protection against the encroachments of the 
Mercians. Ini, when he consented to renew the grant, probably 
gave Hean no choice, but confirmed to him the lands about Abing- 
don together with those of Cilla’s inheritance. Thus the monastery 
was built at Abingdon, and the chronicler, supposing this to be the 
same site that Cissa had originally granted, makes havoc of the 
early documents before him by trying to adapt them to his mis- 
taken notion. J. KE. Frewp. 




































‘Godmundeslaech. 


Tue importance of the ‘ Donation of Ethelbald’ in the study of 
the Early English ‘immunity’ would seem to make it desirable to 
settle a small point in connexion with the actual granting of the 
instrument. The dating clause of the charter runs as follows: 
Huius scedulae scriptio dominicae incarnationis anno DCCXLVIITII 
indictione secunda in loco celebre cuius vocabulum est Godmundeslaech 
XXXIII anno Adelbaldi regis peracta est. This charter has been 
printed by Haddan and Stubbs,' Kemble,’ Thorpe,’ Earle,* and Birch,’ 
none of whom, however, seems to offer any identification of ‘ God- 
mundeslaech.’ Before attempting such an identification it may 
be well to refer to two other charters which purport to have been 
granted at the same place. The first is a document bearing date 
772, in which Offa at ‘Godmundes leas’ grants the reversion of eight 





1 Councils, iii. p. 386. 2 Codex Diplomaticus, no. 99. 
% Diplomatarium, p. 33. * Land Charters, p. 42. 
5 Cartularium Saxonicum, no. 178. 
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manses of land at Evenlode to his family monastery of Bredon, Wor- 
cestershire.© The second’ is a contemporary charter of 779 grant- 
ing four cassates of land at ‘Sulmonnesburg,’ near Bourton-on-the- 
Water, to a certain Dudda. In the dating clause the grant is 
stated to be made ‘ et iorotlaforda’—probably Hartleford, Gloucester- 
shire, but a defective note following the list of witnesses reads, . . . 
godmundes leah subscripserunt et confirm[av|erunt plurimi episcopi et 
optimates. This must be connected with a list of boundaries in 
Anglo-Saxon given by Kemble* and assigned by him to Burton- 
on-Trent, but which is really an expansion of the Latin boundaries 
contained in the body of the previous charter, and therefore assign- 
able to Bourton-on-the-Water. The list is headed Iterum in con- 
cilio qui dicitur Godmundesleah subscripserunt et confirmaverunt 
plurimi episcopi et optimates et duces, thus agreeing with the im- 
perfect addendum to the 779 charter so far as the latter has been 
preserved, and probably referring to a later confirmation of the 
original grant. 

These charters would seem to suggest that ‘Godmundeslaech ’ 
was a recognised place of meeting for the witenagemot of Mercia in 
the eighth century. The clue to its identification is found in two 
entries in the Domesday survey of Leicestershire, folios 234 and 236, 
both of which relate to a place called in the first instance Godmun- 
delai, in the second Gutmundeslea. The manorial descent of this 
place proves beyond doubt that it represents the modern Gumley, 
a village lying near the southern border of Leicestershire, some five 
miles north-west of Market Harborough. In 1086 it was divided 
between Robert de Veci and the countess Judith, the latter’s share 
being held of her by Robert de Buci, a considerable tenant in chief 
himself elsewhere in the county. These two manors followed 
independent descents, the former, as did other of the Veci estates, 
becoming part of the Harcourt fee.® The church of Countess 
Judith’s part of Gumley was given in 1109 to Daventry Priory by 
Robert the son of Vitalis,!° and this grant was confirmed by Earl 
Simon of Northampton and his wife, Matilda, Countess Judith’s 
daughter,'' and by a long succession of the heirs of the original 
grantor. In all these confirmations Gumley appears as an appen- 
dage of the neighbouring manor of Foxton, which had also been 
held in 1086 by Robert de Buci of the countess Judith, and formed 
accordingly part of the honour of Huntingdon.” The contraction 
of the form ‘Godmundelai’ and its representatives into Gumley 


® Kemble, no. 120; Birch, no. 209. 

7 Brit. Mus. Facs. i. 10; Kemble, no. 187; Birch, no. 230. See also Maitland, 
Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 183, note 2. 

5 Kemble, no. 1360. ® Testa de Nevill p. 85 b. 

© Register of Daventry Priory, Monasticon, v. 179. 

" Ibid. p. 180. 2 Testa de Nevill, p. 92. 
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does not appear till late. In 1426 the name was spelt ‘Gromon 


desley ;’'* early in the seventeenth century the form ‘Gomlye’ ™ 
appears. The place admirably suits all the conditions for a meet- 
ing-place of a Mercian witanagemot, being situated roughly in the 
centre of that kingdom as it existed in Offa’s time and within a 
short distance of the episcopal city of Leicester. 


F. M. Srenton. 


The Lincolnshire Sokemen. 


Proressor Maitianp has pointed out that ‘the eastern counties 
are the home of freedom,”' and the evidence of the number of 
sokemen in Lincolnshire in 1086, and of free tenants in later years, 
helps to prove his statement. The Lincolnshire sokeman was a 
peasant proprietor, cultivating his own little farm, and often help- 
ing to cultivate the demesne farm of the lord to whose court he 
owed suit. He was a free man, who had undertaken certain 
services, in return for which the lord protected him and his land. 
The number of sokemen in Lincolnshire mentioned in Domesday 
Book is, according to Sir H. Ellis, 11,503: his calculation gives 
7,723 villeins and 4,024 bordars, thus making the number of soke- 
men in the county almost half the rural population, whereas in 
many counties in the south and west of England there were 
hardly any sokemen, or free tenants, at all. Some few years since 
I compiled an analysis of the Lincolnshire portion of Domesday 
Book, trying to put the entries back into their original form, 
arranged under the wapentakes and vills. As part of this work 
I had to count the sokemen, villeins, and bordars, as well as the 
carucates, teams, and team-lands, and I found, to my astonish- 
ment, that I could not make the total of the recorded population 
come within 1,900 of that given by Sir H. Ellis. I have counted 
again, and yet again, with the same result.’ The figures accord- 
ing to my calculation are 10,823 sokemen, 7,193 villeins, 3,467 
bordars. Not only were there more sokemen here than in any 
other county but their number actually exceeded that of the 
villeins and bordars combined. 


8 Index to the Charters and Rolls in the British Museum, i. 318. 
* In a document of about 1620, ibid. On the preceding page of this index it is 
tentatively suggested that a Mercian council met in 780 at this place with reference 
to the ‘ Sulmonnesburg’ charter, mentioned above. 

' Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 23. 

2 In Domesday Book a summary of certain manors is given (i. 338 b, 339 a, 349 a), 
as well as the particulars, and if we add this to my figures the sum total is almost the 
same as that of Sir H. Ellis (23,271 to his 23,250), but the numbers of the various 
classes do not by any means correspond. 
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The manner in which the sokemen were distributed comes out 
clearly by analysis. In Holland there were only 422, and not only 
were they outnumbered by the villeins but the villeins and bordars 
together were almost twice as numerous. In Kesteven, which 
seems in late Saxon times to have been the most prosperous 
division of the county, the number of sokemen largely exceeded 
that of villeins, but was not so large as that of villeins and bordars. 
In Lindsey the sokemen were more numerous than the villeins and 
bordars by nearly a thousand, but the excess was mostly in the 
North Riding, where there were more sokemen than in the whole 
of Kesteven. In the West Riding, which was more like Kesteven, 
the villeins and bordars exceeded the sokemen in number, and in 
the South Riding, though the sokemen were the more numerous, 
it was only by some 200. It seems clear that the sokemen were 
the greatest in number where the Danish settlement was most 
complete, and I suggest that when the district had recovered from 
their ravages the vigour and strength of the new-comers produced 
greater freedom and an increase of prosperity. I may mention one 
more point I have gathered from Domesday Book. Knowing the 
number of sokemen in the county, it seemed to me natural to 
expect that there would be few manors on which there were none. 
But to make sure of the facts I counted, and found more than 
I had anticipated, viz. 250 out of some 900 manors. One does not 
expect to find many manors on which there were no. villeins. The 
wonder is there were any. Without villeins how were the demesne 
lands to be cultivated ? The total for the county is sixty-six, but 
of these fourteen were waste. On twenty of these manors without 
villeins sokemen are mentioned. One manor seems to have been held 
by two sokemen under the king; three were held by thanes who had 
held them before the Conquest, and were so small that the holders 
could hardly have been above the class of sokemen.’ On one 
manor two censores plough and render vijs. per annum; on 
another five censarit have a plough.* Most of the manors without 
villeins were quite small, with only a few bovates of land; but Gate 
Burton,’ with four carucates, six bovates of land, ten sokemen, and 
an annual value of 30s., and Elkington,® with eight carucates of 
land, thirty-eight sokemen, a church, a mill, and a value of 4l., are 
exceptions to this rule, as also is North Kyme,’ with five carucates 
and two bovates of land and a value of 4l., but neither villeins nor 
sokemen mentioned. 

A little later, about 1125-8, we hear of the services the sokemen 
rendered. At Fiskerton * twenty sokemen, holding three carucates 
of land, had to bring their ploughs to plough on the demesne lands 

* D. B.i. 371 a. * Ibid. i. 360 b, 362 b: 5 Ibid. i. 347 a. 


® Tbid. i. 354 a. 7 Ibid. i. 357 b. 
8 Peterborough Chronicle, p. 164. 
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of the abbey once at the winter, thrice at the spring sowing, and 
once at the fallow. Each had to reap an acre of corn, do two 
boons in August, mow hay one day, make it one day, and another 
day help to cart it, by custom. Each gave one hen at Christmas, 
and between them they had to pay 4l. a year. It will be 
noticed that, though their services were onerous, they did no week 
work. But the twenty-nine sokemen at Scotter actually work one 
day a week throughout the year, except August, when they have 
to work two days a week. In addition they plough one day at the 
winter and one day at the spring sowing, and pay a rent. Here 
the full villeins work two days a week throughout the year. And 
we find that, whatever may have been the case elsewhere, in 
Lincolnshire the monastic houses were far from being easy land- 
lords. Under Spalding Priory the services of sokemen come very 
near to those of villeins there, and are as onerous as those of 
villeins on some other estates. At Weston ° each tenant in socage 
of the prior of Spalding, holding half a bovate of land, stated to 
contain twenty-five acres, rendered considerable money payments, 
did some carting and harrowing, and a day’s ploughing, called 
‘lovebone,’ if he had a plough. He also owed three boon days’ 
mowing in autumn, and, what is more, had to pay tallage and 
merchet, and could not make his son a clerk without his lord’s 
licence. On other manors the sokeman fared better. At Stow’ a 
tenant of the Bishop of Lincoln held freely a bovate of land by the 
yearly rent of 4s. He did five ploughings, as if he was ploughing 
for himself, and did one day’s reaping in autumn. At Bourne the 
free tenants of the Wake family rendered a small rent, and owed 
suit of court, but we are not told of their having any agricultural 
work to do for their lord." 

I come now to the question whether the Lincolnshire sokemen 
were as numerous in the thirteenth century as in 1086, or had they 
lost their freedom ? Ihave no doubt about theanswer. Professor 
Vinogradoff tells us that in the Danelaw counties those who were 
called sokemen were protected freeholders.’? And there is ample 
evidence that there was in Lincolnshire in the thirteenth century 
a numerous class of small freeholders, who conveyed their little 
holdings by charter, and represented the sokemen of Domesday 
Book. Charters, surveys, court rolls, &c., all agree here. In 
1275 the jurors of the wapentake of Kirton say that the free 
sokemen on the estates of the earl of Richmond are too numerous 
to number.'* There are many charters in the muniment room 
of the dean and chapter of Lincoln, and in private houses, which 


* Cole’s MSS., Brit. Museum, vol. xliii. f. 290. 
© Report of Associated Architectural Societies, xxiv. 322. 


" Tbid. xxv. 24. * Villainage in England, p. 119. 
8 Hundred Rolls, i. 307. 
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show small freeholders in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
dealing with their lands. Moreover several documents prove that 
the sokemen, or free tenants, were more numerous in the thirteenth 
century than in the eleventh. On the bishop of Lincoln’s estate 
at Stow ' there were at least forty free tenants in 1283 to twenty- 
seven sokemen in 1086 ; at Deeping* in 1282 there were twenty- 
five free tenants where there were no sokemen in 1086, at Bourne 
there were sixty-one to seven, at Kelby twenty-seven to three; at 
Saleby '® there were twenty-three in 1303 to two sokemen in 1086 ; 
at Knaith ' eleven in 1324 to three sokemen in 1086. There may 
have been exceptions, but I hold an increase to have been the 
rule. 

In the manor court the freeholders held a very important 
position. Most of the peasant proprietors owed suit from three 
weeks to three weeks, i.e. as often as the court was held; others 
attended twice a year, and on important occasions if summoned. 
And they took a very prominent part in the proceedings. They sued 
and were sued,'* for usually: they were satisfied with the justice they 
could obtain in the manor court, where their neighbours formed 
the court and there were no lawyers’ fees to pay. But supposing 
that the freehold was in danger through a claim on the part of 
the lord of the manor, the safest plan was to go to the king’s 
court. Thus in 1244-5 a small freeholder at Fotherby—Martin 
the carpenter—had been disseised by the prior of Ormsby of half 
a rood of land, and he went to the assize and recovered it. In the 
agricultural arrangements of the vill the freeholder was personally 
interested. He had his land in the common fields side by side 
with the villeins. If cattle broke into the corn he suffered as well as 
they. He was answerable for the portion of the repair of the sea 
banks which belonged to his holding according to the custom of the 
vill. He had rights of pasture in the vill according to his holding. 
His consent, before the statute of Merton, was required to en- 
closures.” If the township was amerced he had to pay his share 
of the fine. If the men of the vill took the manor ata rent”! 
he joined in the management, the expenses, the profits, and other 
advantages. 

It may be asked, What has become of these peasant proprietors ? 


‘4 Report, as above, xxiv. 322-40. % Tbid. xxv. 24-33. 

‘6 Chancery Inq. post mortem 32 Edw. I, no. 50. 

‘7 Rentals and Surveys (Record Office), roll 409. 

'8 Ingoldmells Court Rolls. © Lincoln Assize Roll 462, m. 36 d. 

2» Lincoln Assise Roll 482, m. xxix., m. xxvd. The date of the apni is 29 Henry III, 
but the approvements were of earlier date. 

71 At Navenby, when in 1292 the manor was granted by the abbot and convent of 
Fécamp to the dean and chapter of Lincoln, there was expressly reserved ‘to the men 
of Navenby and their heirs the perpetual farm of the manor, in accordance with a 
grant thereof to them’ (Linc. Cathedral Charters, D ii. 83, 2). Two large boxes of 
charters testify to the number of freeholders at Navenby. 
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Have they disappeared, or do their successors still flourish? And 
if their lands have been bought, and annexed to large properties, 
when was it? Lincolnshire is so large a county, and its conditions 
vary so much, that it is not surprising that the answer to these 
questions shows a very complicated state of affairs. Much depends 
upon the locality and the nature of the soil. The survivals have 
been where the land was most suitable for small holdings and 
there are few large residentiary estates. In the fens, the marsh, and 
the Isle of Axholme small freeholds are still common. On the 
Wolds, the Cliff, and the Heath large farms and comparatively 
large estates are the rule. But even here there are exceptions : e.g. 
at Ormsby, on the Wolds, there are no small freeholders ; at Tetford, 
the next village, there are several, partly because there has not 
been there a resident landowner of wealth and position, partly 
because some of the land is suitable for small holdings, the higher 
lands being there, as elsewhere on the Wolds, in larger holdings. 
As regards the date of the purchase of the small holdings I have 
some evidence. At Ormsby the peasant proprietor had disappeared 
before 1636, though there were then three freeholders remaining, 
who were bought out somewhat later.” At Gunby, on the edge of 
the Wolds, the freeholds were bought up by the lord of the manor 
before 1650. Original documents enable me to give particulars. 
In 1594 fifty-two and a half acres were purchased, in 1642 three 
holdings of ninety-one, forty-seven and a half, and fifteen acres. 
And in 1647 two acres were purchased of two labourers for 8/._ In 
all about a third of the parish was thus purchased, representing 
at least as much as one would expect the freeholders to have 
possessed. W. O. Massineberp. 







The Alleged Norman Origin of ‘ Castles’ in England. 


W3HILE agreeing with the view ably brought out by Mrs. Armitage ! 
that the Normans erected and occupied defensive works of the 
motte and motte and bailey type, and that these were, in the main, 
wooden and stockaded structures, I wish to dissent from the conten- 
tion (which, although not definitely stated, is distinctly implied *) 
that there were no motte or motte and bailey earthworks in the 
British Isles previously to the Conquest. Such a generalisation 
appears to be inconsistent with evidence which even at the present 
time is forthcoming. To begin with, I would notice that the Norman 
occupation of a motte and bailey earthwork is not necessarily a 
proof of its Norman origin. Historical reference, whilst of the 


* History of Ormsby, p. 302. 
' Ante, vol. xix. pp. 209-245, 417-455. 2 P. 210 £. 
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utmost importance, is probably, in the nature of things, of much later 
date than the actual birth of the mound and. fosse, and for this 
reason archeology cannot be divorced from history in an inquiry 
of this kind. It is only by a careful consideration of the internal 
and relative evidence of many examples, and a comparative study 
of this type of earthwork in other countries, that an approximately 
correct conclusion can be arrived at. 

I proceed to consider some of the headings under which 
Mrs. Armitage groups her evidence. 

(1) Negative Evidence.—The assurance of Ordericus Vitalis that 
there were few fortifications in the English provinces which the 
French called castles implies that such structures already existed. 
The statement is a qualified one and carries with it the implication 
that in some other part of Britain these structures were more 
numerous. This qualification may be interpreted as applying to 
the castles of Edward the Confessor’s Norman favourites on the 
Welsh borders. It is, however, too little realised that the Normans 
did not invariably employ the motte type of fortification.» Many 
of their castles in Normandy were of the Romano-Gallic variety, 
i.e. rectangular enclosures. As a notable example the castle of 
St. Germain de Montgomeri may be cited. 

(2) Inferential Evidence.—(a) Mrs. Armitage points out, that 
motte and bailey earthworks are to be found in Normandy, England, 
Wales, and in the Norman spheres of influence in Scotland, Ireland, 
and Italy. It should be added that they occur in countries which 
never came under Norman influence or settlement. Thus good 
examples are to be found in Holland, Denmark, Germany, both east 
and west, Austria, Hungary, Bosnia, and in a somewhat modified 
form in North America. Their widespread distribution must in 
itself warrant a doubt as to their exclusively Norman origin within 
the British Isles. Cyveiliog (Merionethshire and the western half 
of Montgomeryshire), a part of Wales which was never the seat of 
Norman settlement, presents many examples of the motte and 
motte and bailey fort. These may indeed be claimed as pointing 
to a Saxon or Norman model; but there are instances in Ireland 
where no such explanation is admissible. 

The history of the comparatively late Anglo-Norman invasion 
and the early literature of Ireland, both historical and legendary, 
with its wealth of allusion to the strongholds of its chieftains, 
contain much material which is germane to the subject. But 
Mrs. Armitage merely refers to the work of an eighteenth-century 
visitor, and takes no note of the earlier historians, Giraldus 
Cambrensis and the annalists, or of the valuable field work of Mr. 
Westropp and others in our own day. Now, it is admitted that 
the Normans did erect mottes in Ireland. The description given 

* Caumont, Abécédaire d’Archéologie, pp. 298, 304. 
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in the Song of Dermot and the Earl of the levelling of the mote 
of Hugh Tirel at Trim is, as Mr. Round has shown,‘ conclusive 
upon this point. The occasional references of Giraldus to weak 
forts of sod and stake also appear to be capable of the same 
explanation. But, so far from supporting Mrs. Armitage’s theory 
in its entirety, the Irish evidence points rather to a very early or 
‘ Celtic’ origin. Thus Giraldus,’ in describing the castles which he 
attributed'to the Norwegians, states that in many places you will 
find earthworks, very lofty, also round, and many of them having 
three lines of defence—wunde et fossata infinita, alta nimis, rotunda 
quoque, et pleraque triplicia. No better description could be given 
of the triply defended mottes of Downpatrick, Donaghpatrick, and 
Kilfinnane, all of which are to be found in the English pale. The 
ordinary type of Irish rath could not be alluded to in such terms. 
The same multiplicity of cireumvallation so characteristic of Irish 
fortificatioy is noticed in the Book of Leinster (compiled a.p. 1160). 
References in early texts to certain Irish forts of the moated mound 
type clearly demonstrate their pre-Norman origin. Two examples 
may be noged. Within the circle of the Rath na Riogh at Tara is 
a large Znoated mound. It is surrounded by two ditches and 
rampartg and rises some thirteen feet above its encircling fosse. 
Connec#d with it by means of its outer rampart is a large oval, 
raised, and rath-like enclosure. The late Mr. Petrie in his History 
and Antiquities of Tara Hill identified these earthworks as the 
Forradh and Teach Cormaic of the topographical poem of Cuan 
O’Lochain, who died in 1024, and the identification admits of 
definitf# proof; so that upon an historic site we find a moated 
mour,4 which has been topographically described in a pre-Norman 
poem, The great motte and bailey earthwork of Rathkeltair at 
Downyatrick is especially interesting, inasmuch as both history 
and frchxology combine in determining its early Irish origin. 
Sity<ted in marshy ground on the right bank of the estuary of the 






rivef#Quoile, and within a short distance of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
it evidently the monticulus alluded to in Jocelin’s Life of St. 
Pe 


ick °—unum illorum, in loco ubi nunc in Dun aedificata est Ecclesia 
"ti Patricii, alterum in monticulo vicino, circumcluso palude pelagi. 
aldus ’ relates how Jobin de Courcy invaded Ulster with a force of 
i7¥enty-two men-at-arms and three hundred others, and constructed 
# fort of slight materials in one corner of the city of Down, from 
vhich he sallied forth to meet the gathering Irish—ezili municipio, 
juod in urbis angulo tenuiter erexerat. It is impossible to identify 
the weak fort of De Courcy, in one angle of the city, with the strong 


* Quarterly Review, no, 357, p. 43. 
5 Topogr. Hibern. (Opp. v.), p. 182, Rolls Series, 

® Cap. xxxvii. Paris, 1624. 

7 Expugn. Hibern. (Opp. v.) lib. ii. cap. xvii. pp. 339 f. 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXX. 
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fort of Rathkeltair, in its immediate vicinity. The positive evidence 
of Jocelin and the negative testimony of Giraldus, supported by 
the character of the earthwork itself, with its triple ramparts and 
circuitous entries, all point to its Celtic origin. 

(b) These fortifications occur in an infinite variety, both as to 
form and size, covering in some instances an area of many acres, 
as at Thetford, where the mound rises to a height of nearly 
100 ft. and has a triple fosse and double rampart, whilst in others 
they are contained within a space of less than two acres, as in the 
motte and bailey earthwork at Woolstaston, Shropshire, where the 
mound only attains the height of 10 ft. The labour entailed in their 
construction must have varied greatly. Their position too does 
not always, by any means, indicate the invader’s distrust of his 
neighbours, for numbers are to be found in the centre of villages 
and in close proximity to the church. This relationship of the 
motte or motte and bailey to the village church may throw some 
light upon the subject under consideration. It is known that the 
lord of the district, whether Saxon thegn or Norman baron, 
frequently erected a church in the immediate vicinity of his 
dwelling,*® and it may fairly be assumed that, in the majority of 
instances, the site of the present rural church is also that upon 
which its Saxon predecessor stood. This can be proved in the 
case of a large number of churches which contain Saxon features. 
If in a village of known Saxon antiquity the motte or motte and 
bailey is found in the immediate neighbourhood of the church, 
and if, in addition, this church presents Saxon features, we have 
circumstantial and relative evidence of its pre-Conquest date. It 
may indeed be maintained that the Norman invader may have 
erected his motte on the site of the Saxon stronghold. But that 
this was not invariably the case is proved by the interesting 
examples of Earl’s Barton and North Elmham. The late Saxon 
tower of Earl’s Barton stands, as can be proved by measurement, 
upon a site which was once occupied by a portion of the ditch and 
enceinte of the partially destroyed moated mound which rises 
immediately from its north-western side. The motte must there- 
fore necessarily be of pre-Conquest date. It may indeed be urged 
that the mound is in origin sepulchral; but in the absence of 
spade work this cannot be demonstrated. Of one fact, however, 
we may be certain, that the portion of the mound which was not 
destroyed for the erection of the Saxon tower is defensive in its 
character. At North Elmham a portion of the bailey has been 
cleared away for the erection of a Saxon church of the basilican 
type. The Saxon portions of this ruin are probably of two periods, 
an early foundation of massive carr stones and a later tenth-century 
superstructure. Whether this portion of: the earthwork was re- 

® Bede, Hist. Eccles. v. 4 and 5; Round, Archaeologia, lviii. p. 319, note. 
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moved for the erection of the earlier church, or only for its tenth- 
century restoration, as has been contended,® is immaterial to the 
point at issue; for, whichever view is taken, we have undoubted 
evidence of the removal of a part of a motte and bailey earthwork 
for the express purpose of erecting a Saxon church. 

The trend of recent antiquarian opinion, reflected in Mrs. 
Armitage’s paper, in the direction of regarding the burhs of Alfred, 
Ethelfleda, and Edward as invariably fortified towns or settlements 
does not appear to have historical warrant. The term burh 
signified any defensive position, small or large, ranging from the 
six-hundred man’s house to the large fortified town or camp. It 
might well therefore have been applied to forts of the motte and 
bailey type. This application appears to survive in the name of 
the mound at Earl’s Barton—Bury or Berry Mount. The field in 
which it stands is called Bury or Berry Field; and this is found 
also at Towcester and other places.’° The extension of the term burh 
from the fortified house to the fortified group of houses was 
gradual. But in the Laws of Alfred, and therefore at the begin- 
ning of the great burh-building age of the Chronicle, the term was 
used in the sense of fortified house. Asser also refers to castles or 
forts in contradistinction to cities and towns.'' Mrs. Armitage 
contends that an examination of the burhs built by Edward and 
Ethelfleda shows that we never find a moated mound on these 
sites, unless a Norman castle-builder has been at work subsequently. 
Let us examine a few sites. The motte in the oval-oblong en- 
closure at Castle Hill, near Bakewell, may to this day be described 
in the words of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a. 924, as being ‘in the 
neighbourhood of Bakewell.’ It is separated from the town and 
church—with its pre-Norman cross and other Saxon remains—by 
the river Wye. A reference to the Chronicle makes it clear that 
Edward did not entrench the town of Bakewell, but that he con- 
structed and manned a fort in its vicinity. So too Florence of 
Worcester states that he placed some stout soldiers in it. Inde 
cum exercitu ad Beadecanweallan profectus, non longe ab ea urbem 
construxit, et in illa milites viribus robustos posuit (a. 921). In 
translating the burh of the Chronicle by the Latin urbs Florence 
no doubt gave the term burh its contemporary meaning. The 
entry, however, distinctly points to the construction of a fort in 
contradistinction to a town. There is no record of a Norman 
castle there. The name of the site, Castle Hill, is no evidence of 
a Norman fortification, the term castle being applied to many 
types of earthwork. 


® See the Builder, 14 March 1903. 
1° It is, however, possible that the derivation is from beorh (berry, berrow, barrow). 


"' Plummer’s Alfred the Great, p111; Asser (ed. Stevenson), pp. 78, 79, p, 331, 
note 91. 
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Both the Chronicle (a. 921) and Florence (a. 918) have two 
separate entries with regard to the fortification of Towcester by 
Edward the Elder. The first notice records the construction of 
the burh or city and the second relates how the original fortification 
was surrounded by a stone wall. It is suggested that the stone 
wall was built from material already to hand, on the lines of the 
original Roman enclosure. There is no record of the occupation 
of the Towcester motte by Normans. Notice of a mill and a lord’s 
oven is all that can be found, but these cannot be taken as proofs 
of a Norman occupation, as both are undoubtedly of Saxon age. 

At Eddisbury a knoll at the south-eastern extreme of the 
enclosure forms a natural keep. The instances of Maldon and 
Witham cannot be called upon to prove the non-existence of mottes 
upon the unaltered sites of the burhs of Edward the Elder, for they 
have been so defaced as to render a definite conclusion as to their 
original character impossible. The Great Eastern Railway passes 
through the heart of the fortress of Witham, and the site of the 
camp at Maldon was partly built upon even in the days of Salmon 
(1740). Here a motte may have stood in one angle of the en- 
closure, as at Wareham. Mr. A. E. Fitch in his description of 
Maldon can only say, ‘ The site of this Saxon camp can still be 
faintly traced.’!* Strutt'* thus describes the fortresses of the Anglo- 
Saxons: they ‘raised the whole surface of their station above the 
common level of the earth in the shape of a keep or low flat hill ;’ 
and in his illustration of Witham he shows a low, flat-topped, 
circular mound, with parapet, fosse, andrampart. Mr.I.C.Gould™ 
states that the original fort seems to have consisted of a large 
enclosure of about 400 by 350 yards, with an inner ward or keep 
of 200 by 175 yards. The inner rampart rises from a base about 
10 ft. above the surrounding enclosure. Although of large dimen- 
sions it is evident that the original earthwork of Witham approxi- 
mated more nearly to the moated mound type of fortification than 
to that of a simple enclosure. Again, at Laughton-en-le-Morthen 
there is a motte and bailey earthwork in close proximity to the 
church, which contains Saxon features. There are also remains 
of a second court, which probably enclosed the church. Here on 
the one hand we have no record of a Norman castle, whilst on the 
other Domesday states that ‘here Earl Edwin had his hall.’ 
Bearing in mind the second enclosure referred to above, it may be 
remarked that the Saxons undoubtedly recognised the necessity of 
providing the church with some method of defence, as evidenced 


12 Victoria County History of Essex, p. 287. 

'S Manners, Customs, &c., p. 24, 1775. 

“| Victoria County History of Essex, p. 288. 

8 The term hall was applied in Domesday in the widest sense, embracing on the 
one side the house of the lesser thegn and on the other the manor itself (D. B. i. 263, 
i. 337 b, ii. 408 b). 
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by the placing of lonely churches, such as St. Mary’s, Dover, 
Reculver, in Kent, and St. Peters-on-the-Wall, Essex, within Roman 
enclosures. 

With reference to the town of Wareham, Mrs. Armitage cites 
a notice from Domesday,’* mentioning the destruction of seventy- 
three houses since the time of Hugh the sheriff, which on the face 
of it appears to imply demolition for a castle site. But when the 
Domesday of Wareham is read as a whole we find that T.R.E. 
there were 388 houses, whilst at the time of the survey 203 of 
these were ruined, destroyed, or waste. A destruction so extensive 
cannot be attributed to demolition for a castle site. Some other 
factor Yiust have been at work. An entry with regard to Lincoln 
affords a probable explanation. In vindication of the sheriff we 
are told that the remaining seventy-four houses which are waste 
without the limits of the castle are not so as the result of the 
oppression of the sheriff or his servants, but by misfortune, poverty, 
and fire.’ The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle calls Wareham a fortress of 
the West Saxons (a. 876). It would be interesting to know whether 
any definite record of a Norman castle at Wareham is forthcoming, 
as distinguished from Corfe. 

The statement that the motte and bailey plan is still apparent 
in the ruins. of Montgomery Castle is open to question. The 
castle stands upon a ridge which is divided by three ditches, 
quarried in the rock, into four wards, or platforms. All these wards, 
with the exception of the third, which occupies a dip in the ground, 
are of approximately the same height, and the first and second may 
quite as justifiably be described as mottes as the fourth ward, which 
was probably the site upon which the keep stood. It is strange 
that such a ground plan should have been described by Mrs. 
Armitage as conforming to the true motte and bailey type. More- 
over so far as Montgomery is concerned no such appeal is necessary 
for the support of her theory, for there is clear evidence not only 
that the fortification of Henry III was anew castle but also that it 
occupied a new site. Thus a writ of 22 Nov. 1223 relates to the 
chapel ‘ in the new castle.’ A charter of 1227 alludes to ‘ William 
the parson of New Montgomery.’ * A charter of Hubert de Burgh 
to the burgesses makes specific mention of Old and New Montgomery, 
and of the new bailey, which reached from the road to Bedevin 
(Cydewen) to the earl’s castle. The earl retains the homages and 
services of Richard Launce, Thomas de Kevilok, William Saye, &c., 
as regarded their lands in Old Montgomery; but these tenants were 
to share in the lands, merchant guilds, &c., allowed to the other 
burgesses.'? Within one mile of the present town is the motte 
and bailey earthwork known as Hendomen, or ‘the old mound.’ 


16 Ante,-vol. xix. p. 227. ” D. B. i. 33 b. 
18 Rot. Chart. 11 Hen. III, p. 2, m, 6. 19 Ibid. 13 Hen. III, p. 1, m. 2. 
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It is now locally called the Old Castle, and is probably the castrum 
which Domesday records as having been erected by Roger de Mont- 
gomery. 

The demolition of houses in connexion with the building of 
Norman castles has too readily been assumed to imply clearance 
for a new castle site. Whilst this explanationis no doubt true to some 
extent, other and equally important factors were probably at work. 
Thus the extension of the original area of an old fortification would 
account for some of the instances better than the clearance of a 
complete site for a new castle. Again, the castles of the Conquest 
being almost invariably wooden structures, and liable to accidental 
or intentional fire from the surrounding houses, an open space 
was of paramount importance. Further, houses, when in the 
immediate vicinity of the fortification, might be used for siege 
purposes. This necessary demolition of neighbouring houses had 
evidently been neglected in the cases of the earlier Norman castles 
at York, for Florence (a. 1069) relates how the Normans, who 
garrisoned the forts, set fire to the adjacent houses, fearing that they 
might be of service to the Danes in filling up the ditches. Finally, 
the encroachment of the dwellings of the people upon the area of 
ancient fortifications was an undoubted fact. Twenty-three houses 
are noticed in Domesday as being in the town ditch at Nottingham.” 
Five houses are stated to be in'the city ditch at York.” Where the 
earthen walls of a city were no longer maintained. in a state of 
efficient defence it would appear probable that the citadel within 
its gates was similarly neglected. 

One point stands out in bold relief in connexion with the de- 
struction of houses noted in Domesday, and it is the great disparity 
in the numbers of dwellings laid waste at various places. This 
can hardly be explained on the assumption that the demolition 
was invariably due to clearance for a motte and bailey earthwork. 
Mrs. Armitage evidently appreciates this difficulty, for in the case 
of Stamford, where only five mansiones were laid waste, we are told 
that a passage from the Domesday of Nottingham renders it pro- 
bable that a mansion was a group of houses.” However true this 
may have been in the particular instance of Nottingham, it is 
certain that the word mansio cannot always be rendered in this 
definite sense, for we find in the Domesday of Lincoln and 
Stamford that dwellings of the inhabitants are almost invariably 
described as mansiones. Where an exception to this rule occurs 
we generally find mansio equated with domus, notably in the 
double entries relating to the three houses of Gilbert de Gand and 
the house of the countess Judith.”*> It may be noted that Mrs. 
Armitage, whilst assuming the composite character of the five 


2 2D. B. i. 280. 2 Ibid. i. 298. 
22 Ante, vol. xix. p. 434, n. 90 3 DPD. B. i. 886. 
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mansiones at Stamford, does not adopt this view when dealing 
with the 166 mansiones destroyed at Lincoin propter castellum, 
but renders mansio simply as a house in her translation of this 
passage. T. Davies Pryce. 


I am obliged to reply with great brevity to Mr. Davies Pryce’s 
remarks on my papers, and if this brevity should seem to amount 
to curtness I must beg Mr. Pryce to assign it to the exigencies of 
space. First, as to his contention that the Saxons had private 
castles : it is manifestly impossible to bring forward absolutely con- 
clusive evidence that the English never constructed any private 
castles before the Norman Conquest. All that can Xe said is that 
the evidence which we have makes it highly improbable, What has 
chiefly led me to this belief is the contrast between Saxox history 
in the Confessor’s reign and the same period in the history of 
Normandy. If any Saxons had private castles, certainly we should 
expect Earl Godwin and his sons to have had them. But there is 
no mention of a castle in the account given in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle of the revolt of Godwin and his sons, except of the castles 
belonging to the Norman favourites of the Confessor. Compare the 
history of Normandy during the same period; there everything 
turns on the castles and they are mentioned on every page. Nor 
can their absence from Anglo-Saxon history be a mere omission of 
the chroniclers, because when we get to the times of William I and 
his sons the mention of castles becomes frequent, and we find all 
the struggles in England turning upon them. I am therefore led 
to the belief that the paucissima castella spoken of by OrdSjcus 
(if they refer to private castles at all) refer to those built by the 
Norman favourites: such as the castle at Hereford, and Richard’s, 
Pentecost’s, Hugh’s, and Robert’s castles; there may have 
been more. In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle they appear as things 
most unpopular, and presumably new.' The Normans, however, 
Mr. Pryce says, did not invariably employ the motte type of forti- 
fication. Probably not; my own opinion is that this form was not 
introduced till the eleventh century ; but that it was the prevailing 
type at the time of the Norman Conquest is sufficiently proved, 
I venture to think, by the table given in my paper. 

The wide diffusion of the motte castle in western Europe does 
not seem to me to be any objection to its having originated in 
Normandy, though the country of its birth may be still an open 
question. Ducange thought it was first invented in Flanders. 
But that the Normans were the greatest soldiers of the eleventh and 


Professor Toller writes: ‘Castell, in earlier Anglo-Saxon writings, means a 
village or town; it gets the meaning of castle only after Norman influence has been 
at work.’ 
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twelfth centuries can hardly be disputed. General Kohler says, 
‘The Normans are to be regarded as the restorers of the art of war, 
which had hitherto slumbered, and had not got beyond a mere 
groping in the dark. . . . Of great importance was the systematic 
establishment of castles in conquered lands, as in Lower Italy and 
England. . . . Boemund was the inheritor and continuator of the 
Norman experience, and imparted it to the princes who took part 
in the first crusade, who repeatedly chose him for their chief.’ ? 
Now as castles on the motte and bailey plan were certainly built in 
Palestine during the first crusade, is it not probable that the know- 
ledge of this kind of fortification was thus diffused among the 
countries of Eastern Europe which were not under direct Norman 
influence, but whose princes may have taken part in the crusade ? 
At any rate it is the opinion of the leading German and Scandi- 
navian investigators that this type of earthwork belongs to the 
feudal period. ‘They are the oldest personal castles,’ says Dr. 
Sophus Miller, ‘a genuine middle-age phenomenon, which came 
with the new relation of society which was then everywhere 
forming.’* In like manner General Kohler remarks that there are 
no motte castles in Russia, because the feudal system never pene- 
trated there. He points out the difference between the ancient 
earthworks of Saxony (some of which had citadels) and the later 
ones of the middle ages, the former being calculated for the needs 
of a tribe, and not for the small number of men whom a feudal lord 
had at his disposal.‘ Now it is just this point, that the motte and 
bailey castle was suited to the feudal and not to the tribal stage of 
society, which makes it a priori unlikely that there were castles of 
this type either in England, Scotland, Wales, or Ireland before the 
coming of the Normans. 

Before dealing with the instances alleged by Mr. Pryce to the 
contrary, I must contest his statements that the area of these castles 
varies infinitely in size, and that their position in the centre of 
villages ‘does not always, by any means, indicate the invader’s 
distrust of his neighbours.’ My table, I think, has proved that the 
area of these castles was always small, three acres being the average, 
and six or seven acres exceptionally large ; and as to the other point, 
my argument was that in the case of walled towns the castle is 
generally placed outside. The object, of course, was to insure 
communication with and if necessary escape into the country; but 
in an unwalled village this escape was possible anywhere. I now 
come to the instances given by Mr. Pryce. 

North Elmham.—I have visited this place, and think it perfectly 
clear that the earthwork was thrown up after the church was built. 
No one would build a church with its west end backing into an 


* Die Entwickelung des Kriegswesens, 111. iii. 490. 8 Vor Oldtid, p. 648. 
* Die Entwickelung des Kriegswesens, mt. i. 382-7. 
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earth-bank. Moreover the west end shows traces of a gap in the 
middle which has been filled up with later masonry, and which 
clearly marks the site of a west door, blocked by the earthwork. 

Earl’s Barton.—Mr. Pryce’s idea that the Saxon church can be 
proved by measurement to stand upon ground which was once 
occupied by the earthwork is founded ona mistake. In the restored 
plan which he has given in the Builder® he has drawn the whole 
earthwork as concentric, the motte in the centre, and the bailey 
equidistant all round it. But such a type of motte and bailey is 
almost unknown. I say almost, lest there should be any instance 
which I do not know of, but in the only two apparent instances 
which I do know of in England it can be proved that the primitive 
castle bailey was of quite another form. The mound is invariably 
on or close to the edge of the court, and the ditch of the mound 
falls into the ditch of the bailey. That this was the case at Earl’s 
Barton is clear from the 25-inch ordnance map, which shows the 
earthwork turning round towards the motte, and leaving ample room 
for a ditch between the castle and the church, especially when it is 
remembered that the Saxon church had no aisles. 

Towcester and Bakewell.—I admitted in my paper for the 
Scottish antiquaries’ that there was no direct evidence for a 
Norman castle at these two places. But at Towcester we know 
exactly what Edward’s work was, for the Chronicle tells us that he 
‘ wrought the borough with a stone wall.’* It is not merely anti- 
quarian opinion, but the study of documents which has led to the 
rejection of Mr. Clark’s equation of burhs with mottes. . Alfred’s 
translation of Orosius shows that the word burh was then con- 
sidered the proper translation of civitas. A single passage in the 
Laws of’ Alfred, relating to burh-bryce, shows that its primitive 
meaning of a fortified enclosure was still in use. But the restora- 
tion of so many city walls in his reign, such as the burhs of London 
and Worcester, must have tended to appropriate the word to 
fortified towns, which is clearly its most frequent signification in 
later Anglo-Saxon history. With regard to the name Berry or 
Bury Mount, ‘ berry’ was used in medieval times for a manorial 
court, and such a court would be held at the chief seat of the manor, 
and it is therefore not surprising that the name Bury mount should 


5S Builder, 14 March 1903. 

® This is abundantly remarked by Mr. Clark. General Kohler says that the 
horseshoe court was joined to one side of the motte, and had the advantage of giving 
the citadel immediate communication with the outside. 

7 Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1899-1900. 

% *Worhte tha burg et Tofeceastre mid stan wealle’ (a. 921). 

® Mr. Pryce says that Asser ‘ refers to castles or forts in contradistinction to cities 
and towns.’ The swollen rhetoric of Asser’s style would render futile any attempt to 
assign a rigid meaning to his words, but the passage alluded to (p. 91, ed. Stevenson), 
when carefully read, contains no such contradistinction. 
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be attached to several mottes.’’ Bakewell is the solitary case 
which presents any difficulties to my theory. But the difficulties 
lie only in the absence of direct evidence for a Norman castle, 
though the names Castle Hill, Castle Field, and Warden Court do 
to my mind constitute some evidence for the existence of a castle, 
as it is comparatively rarely that the words Castle Hill are used 
except for either Roman or Norman remains. In any case these 
two examples where direct evidence is wanting seem to me scarcely 
sufficient to weigh against the overwhelming evidence as to the 
Norman origin of castles in England. What Edward built ‘in the 
neighbourhood of Bakewell’ was an urbs and not a private castle, 
and it is not surprising that it should have disappeared as com- 
pletely as his similar wrbs at Thelwall, nor that a Norman castle 
should have been built at the important manor of Bakewell, which 
was the centre of jurisdiction for the whole Peak district in 
medieval times. 

With regard to Eddisbury, Maldon, and Witham, I know those 
places well: there is not a vestige of anything like a motte at any 
of them.'' Their area alone proves that they are not of the motte 
and bailey time. Eddisbury covers about twenty acres, Witham 
about twenty-five, Maldon about twenty-two. These are the areas 
of Saxon boroughs, not of castles. At Eddisbury there are the 
ruins of a hunting lodge built in Edward III’s reign, at one end of 
the camp, but there is nothing that indicates even the remains of 
a motte. Of Maldon only one angle is left, but it is described by 
Gough in his additions to Camden’s Britannia as ‘ an oblong camp 
enclosing about twenty-two acres;’ he makes no mention of a 
motte. Witham has been carefully surveyed by Mr. Spurrell,’” 
whose plan shows that it had an inner area enclosing rather more 
than six acres, while the whole area covered about twenty-five. This 
corresponds with the description given by Kohler of the early 
German fortifications, about which he notices that the inner area, 
which he supposes to have been intended for the residence of the 
chief, is very much larger than that of the citadels of later castles.’ 
Mr. Pryce appears to have looked at Strutt’s illustration of 
Witham without referring to the accompanying letterpress, or he 
would have seen that the measurements given by Strutt (probably 
much less accurate than those of Mr. Spurrell) work out to rather 
more than five acres, an impossible size for a motte; the very 
largest mottes known, where part of the hill is natural, do not 
cover more than two acres. Strutt, whose theory of Saxon forti- 


© IT should be glad to know Mr. Pryce’s authority for the statement that mill soke 
and oven soke are undoubtedly of Saxon age. They are not found in the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, nor in Domesday Book, nor in the Rectitudines. 

" See the 25-inch ordnance map. % Essex Naturalist, Jan. 1887. 

'8 Die Entwickelung des Kriegswesens, tt. i, 380, 382: 
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fications is entirely fanciful, evidently gives only the inner area of 
Witham. There is not the slightest approximation at Witham to 
the type of the motte and bailey castle. 

Laughton is always brought forward as proof of the existence 
of a Saxon castle, because Domesday Book says that Earl Edwin 
had a hall there, and because it now has a fine motte and bailey. 
But I think no one can examine the instances in which ‘halls’ 
are mentioned in Domesday without being convinced that halls 
and mottes have no connexion whatever. I have gone through 
all the aulae in the index, and have found that there are often 
as many as two, three, four, and even five aulae in one place 
where there is not the least trace of an earthwork.“ In Yorkshire 
seventeen halls are mentioned, but at none of these places is 
there any earthwork, except at Laughton. But of course the 
halls mentioned are only a tithe of the halls which existed; a 
hall is so general a feature of a manor that it is noted as ex- 
ceptional when a hall does not exist. It is impossible that there 
can have been such a wholesale destruction of mottes as would be 
implied if these halls were connected with such earthworks. Nor 
is the fact that the motte is so often found near a Saxon church of 
any significance as to its date. ‘The Norman liked to have a church 
within easy reach. The mottes of Normandy are generally not far 
from achurch. Although there is no record yet found of a Norman 
castle at Laughton it was one of the important manors of the 
honour of Tickhill, and a court leet and a court baron were held 
there twice a year. 

As regards Wareham it is of course not necessary to assume 
that the whole of the destruction of houses in towns recorded in 
Domesday was for castle sites; and I have never stated positively 
that these destructions were for castles, unless the Survey says so. 
Mr. Pryce wishes to know whether there is any definite record of a 
castle at Wareham as distinguished from Corfe. It was held for 
Matilda, captured by Stephen, and retaken by William of Gloucester. 
It is mentioned in several of the pipe rolls of John, where it is 
certainly not Corfe which is alluded to, as that castle is mentioned 
separately. 

Wales.—lIt is certain that the Normans penetrated into many 
districts in Wales which they did not afterwards hold; and we 
have good ground for assuming a Norman origin for the mottes in 
those districts, because the Welsh chroniclers themselves assign 
the building of castles there to the Normans. Thus the author 
of the life of Gruffydd ap Cynan states that Earl Hugh of Chester 
built a castle in Anglesey (Aberlleinog), another in Carnarvon, 
another in Bangor, another in Merioneth. At Aberlleinog there 


‘ Mr. St. John Hope tells me that he has done the same thing with the same 
result. 
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is a motte, at Carnarvon distinct traces of one, and the castle in 
Merioneth may be one of those mentioned by Mr. Pryce near 
Towyn. In Domesday Rainald, a tenant of Kari Roger’s, is said 
to hold Dernion, in Wales, which must be the Castle Dernio of 
the pipe rolls of Henry II. It is probably the same as Rug, at 
the head of the valley of Edeyrnion, between Corwen and Bala, 
where there still is a motte and there was once a bailey.'® The 
Normans held Rug in Earl Hugh’s time, for it was to that place 
that he treacherously enticed Gruffydd. William II invaded 
Gwynnedd with a large army, ‘and pitched his camp and dwelt 
first in Mur Castell.’* This must be Castell Tomen y Mur, not 
far from Festiniog. Nothing is more likely than that William 
should have thrown up a motte inside an old Roman station. 
But in what part of Wales are mottes most numerous? Certainly 
in South Wales, which was conquered at an early date by the 
Norman, and consequently swarms with mottes. It is much more 
probable that the Welsh princes, who frequently intermarried with 
the Normans, copied the motte from them than that it was 
independently developed in a tribal community to which it was 
unsuited.'* The Welsh have no word for motte, except tomen and 
crug, both of which mean tumulus and mey be applied to barrows. 
There is a motte at Aber, locally called the Mwd, which I take to 
be the Welsh version of motte, pointing to either a Norman origin 
or Norman influence, though it is traditionally said to be the site 
of a castle of Llewelyn the Great." 

Ireland.'*—Giraldus Cambrensis never once uses the word 
mota, though, as Mr. Pryce remarks, his frequent references to 
weak forts of sods and stakes are capable of such an interpre- 
tation. But it is putting a great strain on his words to translate 
fossata, which he uses when describing the fortifications which he 
attributes to the Danes, by mottes or motes. Whatever a fossatum 
is, it obviously is not a motte. The simplest explanation of the 
passage cited is that Giraldus is describing the primitive forts with 
which Ireland still abounds; for the outline of these great forts is 
generally round or oval, and they frequently have triple ditches 
( fossata infinita, alta nimis, rotunda quoque, et pleraque triplicia). 
A triple ditch, though not unknown, is unusual in a motte and 
bailey castle. .The truth is that the evidence of Giraldus is altogether 
against Mr. Pryce’s contention. He expressly says that the Irish 


'8 Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1887. * Ibid. 

16 In fact the Brut y Tywysogion tells us of six castles built by the Welsh, five of 
which are certainly of the motte and bailey type, but none of them earlier than 1113. 

" There is a tower on the other side of the stream, and traces of earthworks, 
which more probably belong to Llewelyn’s time. 

'® Tam greatly obliged to Mr. Pryce for directing my attention to the valuable 
papers of Mr. Westropp which deal with this subject. 
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did not cultivate castles ; '° and this statement is confirmed by the 
whole of his history of the conquest, as well as by the well-known 
Trish stories of the rejection of castles by Irish chieftains. Giraldus 
never tells us of the siege of an Irish castle. When the Irish 
stand a siege, it is in a walled town, and ina town which has been 
fortified, not by themselves, but by the Danes. 

Mr. Pryce adduces Tara as an instance of the moated mound 
in Ireland. I have not had the advantage of visiting Tara, but 
Wakeman’s and the ordnance map show it to have been a great 
collection of tumuli and earthen rings, which suggest sepulchral 
rather than defensive purposes.”” Dr. Petrie, indeed, identified these 
remains with places of residence and assembly mentioned in a poem 
of the eleventh century ; but Mr. Westropp himself has some severe 
words on the evidence which satisfied Dr. Petrie in other matters.” 
It is therefore surprising that Mr. Westropp should have sanctioned 
the identification of the so-called Rathkeltair at Downpatrick 
with an Irish fort, to which Mr. Pryce next appeals. In Lewis’s 
Topographical Dictionary, which was compiled before the identifi- 
cations were invented, the motte outside Downpatrick is called a 
‘ Danes’ fort,’ according to the antiquarian fancy of that time, and 
the name Rath-Keltair is given, not to the earthwork, but to the 
town. But it is stated by Mr. Westropp and Mr. Pryce that 
Jocelin of Furness’s Life of St. Patrick written in the twelfth 
century furnishes proof of the antiquity of this motte. Jocelin’s 
story is that the heathen king Leogaire was keeping as hostages 
the sons of Dichu, one of Patrick’s converts. An angel carried 
away these hostages from their prison, and bore them through the 
air; ‘and he left one of them in a place in Down, where is now 
erected the church of St. Patrick, and- another on a neighbouring 
hill (montiewlus) surrounded by a marsh of the sea ; and each place 
is called to this day, from the broken chains, Dun-da-leath-glas.’ 
Now it is obvious that the only thing we can be certain about in 
this story is that the angel did not carry the hostages anywhere. 
Mr. Westropp and Mr. Pryce have both suppressed the angel, 
perhaps not feeling him to be quite respectable. But it is astonish- 
ing that the mere mention of a little hill (monticulus), in an obvious 
legend, should be regarded as proof of the existence of a: motte. 
However, a writer in the Journal of the Irish Antiquaries quotes 
from a manuscript tract in the Burgundian library in Brussels a 
passage which shows that the legend had become localised in quite 


1% Hibernicus enim populus castella non curat. Silvis namque pro castris, 
paludibus utitur pro fossatis (Topogr. Hibern. p. 183). 

20 The mere fact that we have two tumuli impinging on one another inside the 
* Rath-na-Riogh ’ shows that it is not the mottes of a castle which we have to deal 
with here. 

*t Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, xxxi. 635. 
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the opposite quarter to the motte of Downpatrick. It says, ‘ That 
little hill called Dundalethglas, from which Down takes its name, 
is outside the city on the south-east.’*? But the so-called Rath- 
keltair is outside the city to the north-west. 

The real history of this motte seems simple enough when we 
read the story in Giraldus of the conquest of Ulster by John de 
Courcy. Downpatrick was a city which had been walled -by the 
Danes. De Courcy entered it without opposition, having surprised 
the Irish king Dunlef. But in less than eight days Dunlef returned 
with a force of 11,000 men. 


John, seeing the hostile force quickly approaching the city, though 
he had only a small but very brave band with him, thought it preferable 
to sally forth and attack the enemy in the open rather than to be shut 
up by them in a feeble fortification which he had thrown up in a slight 
manner in an angle of the city, and to be starved to death.”* 


In other words, De Courcy had not had time to build a proper 
castle, whether of stone or wood, but he had erected a hasty 
zereba across an angle of the city walls. Probably he afterwards 
built the motte and bailey outside the city (the favourite Norman 
situation for a castle), and probably this is the castle mentioned 
by the Four Masters. At a later period (as so often happened in 
England) a castle appears to have been built within the city, near 


St. Margaret’s Church ; this castle was of stone, and led to the 
abandonment of the motte, which soon became the prey of legend. 
The dun of the mythical hero Keltair had probably perished long 
before the time of De Courcy—if it ever existed. 

Finally, on what theory are we to account for the fact, abun- 
dantly admitted on all hands, that by far the greater number of 
the mottes of Ireland are found within the limits of the Anglo- 
Norman pale ? Exuia §. Armrtace. 


[Mr. Pryce desires us to state that he spoke not of Earl’s Barton church 
but only of its ‘late Saxon tower,’ and made no mention of a bailey, of 
which, he says, no evident traces exist. The plan referred to in the Builder 
‘simply shows the probable outline of the restored mound with its deep 
ditch and scarp.’ He did not adduce Tara as an instance of a moated 
mound: his words are, ‘ Within the circle of the Rath na Riogh at Tara 
is a large moated mound.’ The little hill to the south-east of Down 
could not, Mr. Pryce maintains, be the monticulus of Jocelin, as it would 
be far removed from the sea and ‘the marsh of the sea.’ It was the 
reference to the marsh of the sea and not merely the word monticulus 
which led him to assert the identification with Rathkeltair—Ebp. 
E. H. RB.) 


22 Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 1892, p. 339. 
23 Hapugnatio Hibernica, p. 340. 
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‘An Unknown Charter of Liberties.’ 


Some years ago Mr. J. H. Round printed in this Review a document 
which he entitled ‘ An Unknown Charter of Liberties.’' The date 
and the signification which he ascribed to this ‘charter’ have 
been challenged by Mr. G. W. Prothero,? by Mr. Hubert Hall,® 
and more recently by Mr. McKechnie in his monograph on the 
Great Charter.* There are, therefore, four rival theories in the 
field. Mr. Round suggests that his document—which we will 
call X—represents a charter granted to the northern barons in 
1218. Mr. Prothero regards it as a draft settlement proposed by 
the king early in 1215, but rejected by the barons. Mr. Hall thinks 
it is the work of a forger; that it purports to be John’s corona- 
tion charter, produced for the purpose of justifying the invasion 
by Louis of France; and that it is made up of excerpts from four 
genuine charters—that of Henry I, the reissues of Magna Carta 
in 1216 and 1217, and the Forest Charter of 1217. Finally Mr. 
McKechnie makes the tentative suggestion that in X we have a 
copy of the schedule which the barons sent to the king from 
Brackley at or before Easter 1215.° 

We find it difficult to accept any one of these theories. The 
internal evidence afforded by X appears to be against them. With 
regard to Mr. Hall’s suggestions we may remark that, even if the 
document is an attempt to forge a charter, it cannot have been 
fabricated in the manner and for the motive which he suggests. 
We admit that X, § 8, is nearly equivalent to the scutage clause in 
the Great Charter of 1217; also that X, § 12, is equivalent to the 
best known clause of the Forest Charter. 


XxX, Great Charter of 1217. 


§ 8. Et si scutagium evenerit in § 44. Scutagium decetero capiatur 
terra una marca argenti capietur sicut capi consuevit tempore regis 
de feodo militis; et si gravamen Henrici avi nostri. 
exercitus contigerit, amplius capere- 
tur consilio baronum regni. 

Forest Charter of 1217. 


§ 12. Et concedo ne homo perdat $10. Nullus de cetero amittat 
pro pecude vitam nec membra. vitam vel membra pro venatione 
nostra. 


1 Ante, vol. viii. p. 288, 1893. Mr. Round used a Record Office transcript. In 
vol. ix. p. 328 will be found a collation (by M. Bémont) of the origina] document in the 
Trésor des Chartes. 

2 Vol. ix. p. 117, 1894. * Vol. ix. p. 326. 

‘ Magna Carta, p. 202, &c. (1905). 

5 Wendover, iii. 298. For discussions of the exact date see Miss Norgate, John 
Lackland, p. 227, and Sir J. Ramsay, Angevin Empire, p. 470. 
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But in each case there is a remarkable difference in the wording 
of the two parallel clauses, and nothing suggests that we have to 
deal with a case of copying. On the other hand X, § 4, follows 
the Articuli or the Great Charter of 1215, not the corresponding 
concession of 1217, which is more restricted; and X, §11, cor- 
responds to a clause in the Articuli and the Great Charter of 
1215, which is absent from the Great Charter of 1216, also from 
that of 1217: 





Great 


XxX, 


§ 4. Si foemina sit haeres 
terrae, debeo eam maritare, 
consilio generis sui, ita non 


Articuli. 


§ 8. Ut haeredes ita 
maritentur ne disparagen- 
tur et per consilium pro- 


Charters of 
1216 and 1217. 


$6. Haeredes 
maritentur 


sit disparagiata. pinquorum de consangui- absquedispara- 
nitate sua.° gatione. 
§ 11. Etsi aliquis homi- § 34. Si quis mutuo ali- [Wanting.] 








num meorum moriatur, 
qui Iudaeis debeat, debitum 


quid acceperit a Iudeis plus 
vel minus et moriatur.. . 


non. usurabit quamdiu debitum non _ usurabit 
haeres ius sit infra quamdiu haeres fuerit infra 
aetatem. aetatem.’ 


Mr. Hall, therefore, does not supply his forger with an 
adequate stock of materials. Moreover the facts of chronology are 
against Mr. Hall. The Forest Charter of Henry III was issued, as 
we know from the Durham text, on 6 Nov. 1217. The Great Charter 
of the same year was issued about the same time, post festum 
Michaelis, according to the Waverley Annals, in any case not earlier 
than the treaty of Lambeth (11 Sept. 1217). But after the treaty 
of Lambeth there was no longer any reason for the fabrication 
of documents to support the title of Louis. The French prince 
renounced at Lambeth all his claims to the throne of England. 
We submit that the onus of proof lies upon those who regard X 
as a forgery. If it be not a forgery we must date it as belonging 
to the reign of John; so much is clearly implied by the scribe’s 
preamble, Haec consequentia concedit rex Iohannes, which may be 
compared with the preamble to the ‘ Articuli Baronum:’ Ista sunt 
capitula quae Barones petunt et dominus Rex concedit. 

We now pass to the theory of Mr. McKechnie. Assuming that 
X is a formal statement of grievances presented to the king at an 
important crisis, he has to explain the very peculiar form of the 
document. Beginning in the third person (concedit rex Iohannes), 


it immediately passes into the first person singular (debeo et 
reddere, &c.) 


Mr. McKechnie explains the use of the first person 


® Cf. Great Charter of 121%, § 6. 7 Cf. ibid. § 10. 
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with some ingenuity. The Brackley schedule, he remarks, was 
presented with a demand that it should be instantly sealed ;* it 
would, therefore, naturally take the form of a draft charter. But 
the Articuli were similarly presented with a demand that they 
should be sealed, and the Articuli are not in the form of a charter. 
Again, it is difficult, especially on comparison of the Articuli with 
X, to believe that the latter was a formal statement on the part 
of the barons. It is too clumsy; the language (e.g. in § 12) is 
too untechnical; however great the haste of the barons, they 
would have produced a composition of a more workmanlike 
character. 

We believe, however, that Mr. McKechnie and Mr. Prothero 
are nearer to the truth than Mr. Round when they reject his date 
of 1218 and adopt that of 1215. The scribe of X prefaces his list 
of concessions with a copy of the charter of Henry I and with a 
note: Haec est carta Regis Henrict per quam barones quaerunt 
libertates. Now the first mention of this charter in connexion with 
the grievances of the opposition is in Wendover's account of the 
St. Albans meeting of 4 Aug. 1213 ; but the first recorded occasion 
on which the barons made the charter the basis of their demands 
was 6 Jan. 1215, when they came in full armour to the king’s 
court at the New Temple and insisted that the concessions of 
Henry I should be confirmed. In the interval between these two 
dates the barons had bound themselves by an oath to defend the 
charter, but, so far as we know from the chronicles, had not 
negotiated on the subject with the king. For these reasons it 
seems that 6 Jan. 1215 must be our terminus a quo for the date of 
X. Mr. Prothero and Mr. McKechnie assume that it is prior in 
time to the Articuli. The copy through which the Articuli are 
known to us is a fair copy, which appears to have been made on 
15 June 1215, the date at which they were sealed.” How much 
earlier the first draft was drawn up one cannot say with certainty ; 
but the Brackley schedule (before 27 April 1215) is the first re- 
corded list of articles presented to the king; and these we know 
that he rejected.” Now X records the king’s assent to certain 
articles. This should be at a date subsequent to the rejection of 
the Brackley schedule. What is more, we can prove that certain 
clauses in X are derived from the Articuli in their extant form. 
Of course the Articuli are often in verbal agreement with the 
Great Charter of 19 June 1215.'' But in these particular cases 
the Articuli and the Great Charter present some variants of 
phraseology ; and X follows the Articuli rather than the Great 
Charter. We quote the three texts in parallel columns. 


8 Wendover, ubi supra. 

® For the proof of this date see McKechnie, op. cit. pp. 44 ff. | 

‘© Wendover, wbi supra. " For the date see McKechnie, pp. 47 ff. 
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Articuli. 


§ 8. Ut haeredes ita 
maritentur ne dispara- 
gentur et per consilium 
propinquorum de con- 
sanguinitate sua. 


§ 84. Debitum non 
usurabit quamdiu hae- 
res fuerit infra aetatem. 


‘AN UNKNOWN CHARTER 'OF 


Xx. 


§ 4. Si foemina sit 
heeres terrae, debeo 
eam maritare consilio 
generis sui, ita non sit 
disparagiata. 


§ 11. Debitum non 
usurabit quamdiu hae- 
res eius sit infra aeta- 
tem. 


LIBERTIES’ Oct. 


Great Charter of 1215. 


§ 6. Haeredes mari- 
tentur absque dispara- 
gatione, ita tamen 
quod, antequam con- 
trahatur matrimo- 
nium, ostendatur pro- 
pinquis de consanguini- 
tate ipsius haeredis. 

§ 10. Debitum non 
usuret quamdiu hae- 
res fuerit infra aeta- 
tem. 


We therefore conclude that X falls in point of time between 


the Articuli and Magna Carta, basing this conclusion on the 
argument that its scribe is acquainted with the former of these 
two documents and not acquainted with the latter. Now there 


is one clause in X (§ 8) which appears at first to contradict our 
argument; for this clause does not appear in the Articuli, whereas 
something like it does appear in the Great Charter. In this clause, 
however, we find on further inspection a remarkable confirmation 
of our argument and a clue to the real nature of X. The clause 
relates to the protection of royal wards against waste on the part 


of the crown’s representatives. We give it in full, together 


with the corresponding sections of the Articuli and of the Great 
Charter. 


Articuli. 


§ 2. Custos terrae 
haeredis capiet ratio- 
nabiles exitus ... et si 
custos terrae fecerit 
destructionem et vas- 
‘tum amittat custodiam. 


Xx. 


§ 3. Si ita sit quod 
haeres sit infra aetatem, 
debeo iiij* militibus de 
legalioribus feodi ter- 
ram baiulare in cus- 
todia et illi cum meo 
famulo debent mihi 


Great Charter. 


§ 4, Eé si nos com- 
miserimus custodiam 
alicuius terrae vice- 
comiti vel alicui alii qui 
de exitibus illius nobis 
respondere debeat, et 
ille destructionem de 


reddere exitus terrae. custodia fecerit vel 


vastum, nos ab illo 
capiemus emendam, et terra committatur duobus legalibus et dis- 
.cretis hominibus de. feodo illo, qui de exitibus respondeant nobis vel 
ei cui eos assignaverimus; et si dederimus vel vendiderimus alicui 
custodiam alicuius talis terrae, et ille destructionem inde fecerit vel 
vastum amittat ipsam custodiam, et tradatur duobus legalibus et discretis 
hominibus de feodo illo qui similiter nobis respondeant sicut predictum est. 


We see that in this case the Great.Charter provides for the wards 
a new and practical safeguard against waste. We see also that 
the author of X is partially acquainted with the amendment which 
the Great Charter introduces into the text of the Articuli. But he 
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gives the amendment incorrectly ; he is mistaken about the number 
of milites ; mistaken also in stating that they will be nominated in 
every case of wardship, whereas the Great Charter makes this pro- 
vision only for cases of proved waste or destruction. Is it not at 
least a tenable hypothesis that the author is reporting—it may be 
as an eye-witness, it may be at secondhand—a conference in which 
the Articuli were discussed and in which the king assented to 
certain amendments? The error which we have just noted would 
-be easily explained on this hypothesis. So would the writer’s 
transitions from the third person to the first, from the first to the 
third ; so would the scrappy and disconnected character of his 
memoranda. 

In confirmation of this hypothesis we may point out that the 
scribe appears to know the Articuli not from the possession of 
a copy, but from having heard them read. X, § 5, relates to the 
goods of tenants in chief who have left a will or died intestate. It 
gives correctly the substance of Articuli §§ 15, 16, so far as they 
bear upon this subject. But it is almost a verbal reproduction ot 
the source from which these clauses of the articles are derived 
—namely, § 7 of the charter of Henry I. It looks as though the 
scribe, whom we know to have possessed a copy of this charter, 
kept it before him on some occasion when he heard the Articuli 
recited, noted that in this point they corresponded exactly to the 
charter,.and did not trouble himself to remember their wording. 
In any case a reference to X, §§ 4-11, will show that while the scribe 
remembered particular phrases and the general tenor of the rele- 
vant Articuli he was paraphrasing with the freedom of a man who 
writes from memory. 

At this point we may pause in our inquiry to examine a side- 
issue which is of some interest, though of no great importance for 
the purpose in hand. What manner of man was this scribe? 
Evidently he feels a lively interest in the charter of Henry I. 
This circumstance would lead us to suspect him of belonging to 
the opposition; and the suspicion is confirmed by the language 
of § 12: Ne homo perdat pro pecude vitam neque membra. Of this 
clause we shall have more to say hereafter. For the present let 
us note that it is rhetorical, contemptuous, certainly not a term 
which would be used by a matter of fact lawyer or a friend of 
the forest laws. Fera and bestia are the technical terms for 
beasts of chase; pecus is used much. in the sense of our ‘ brute 
beast.’ The penalties of the forest law were most bitterly resented 
by the poorer classes ; and it is probable that our author was of 
humble extraction. At all events he was not highly educated ; 
his Latin is poor even when judged by the standard of contem- 
porary documents. Some of the phrases which he coins give the 
impression that he thinks in- English rather than in French, an 
3a2 
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additional proof of his lowly rank. Thus he writes in § 2, absque 
magis capiendo (‘ without taking more’) ; in § 4, ita non sit dispara- 
giata (‘so she be not disparaged’); and in § 8 gravamen exercitus 
reads like a literal rendering of some English compound substan- 
tive.’2 That he was a clerk we may assume as a matter of course ; 
and it may be that he attended a conference between the king and 
barons in the character of a secretary or amanuensis who was not 
privileged to see the documents under discussion, but kept his ears 
open and wrote down what he could of the conclusions reached. 
It has been suggested, and it is not impossible, that he was a spy 
in the pay of Philip Augustus. In this way we can best explain the 
fact that the document is now preserved in the French archives."* 
But what was the conference of which his notes tell us? Any 
one who has examined the passages in which the Great Charter 
differs from the Articuli will admit that the sealing of the latter 
was followed by debates which resulted in amendments. The 
Articuli themselves imply that such debates will take place; for 
§ 1 says, Haeredes plenae aetatis habebunt haereditatem suam per 
antiquum relevium exprimendum in carta. Mr. McKechnie has 
shown, in his careful examination of the chronology of the 
Runymede conference,’* that three days elapsed after the sealing 
of the Articuli and before the issue of the charter. This interval 
. would give ample time for discussion, and the text of the charter 
shows that each party gained something by the discussion. Of the 
amendments ultimately adopted some are merely epexegetic, but 
some abandon a proposed limitation of the prerogative, and others 
deprive the crown of loopholes by which the intention of the 
Articuli might be evaded. We have seen that X, § 3, incorporates 
in an erroneous form an amendment which was actually adopted. 
There are other clauses in it which look like abortive amendments. 
There is one of the epexegetic class (§ 10), apparently a rider to 
§ 39 of the Articuli; in this case it is easy to understand why the 
amendment was dropped, for it does little more than summarise 


provisions of the assize of Woodstock, and might therefore be 
regarded as otiose. 


Articuli. Ss 


§ 89. Ut pravae consuetudines de § 10. Ut milites qui in antiquis 
forestis . . . emendentur. forestis meis suum nemus habent, 
habeant nemus amodo ad herber- 
gagia sua et ad ardendum; et habeant forestarium suum; et ego 
tantummodo unum qui servet pecudes meas. 
2 Mr. Hall’s emendation allevamen is unnecessary, and makes the clause more 
difficult than it was. 
‘8 M. Bémont (ante, ix. 827, 338) points out that the original is in a French hand 
of the early thirteenth century, and probably written in the French chancery. It does 


not, however, follow that the scribe of our text was also the author of it. 
Op. cit. p. 44. 
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There is another clause which is in favour of the king, reserving to 
him the right of taking a rationabile auzilium without the leave of 
the great council, not merely for the three ‘great aids,’ but for 
any purpose he thinks fit (§ 8) ; this may have been finally omitted, 
because an aid at the rate proposed—one mark from the knight’s 
fee—seemed wholly inadequate to the king’s necessities. 

There remain, however, two unfulfilled promises of supreme 
importance. The first defines the king’s right of exacting foreign 
service ; it is a rider to the vague stipulation of Articuli§ 7. Hence- 
forward the king will only ask for foreign service in Normandy and 
Brittany, and from the more important tenants in chief he will 
accept a quota in lieu of their full servitiwm militare. 


Articuli. X. 
§ 7. Ne aliquis maius servitium § 7. Ad hoc hominibus meis con- 
faciat de feodo militis quam inde cedo ne eant in exercitu extra 
debetur. Angliam nisi in Normanniam et in 


Britanniam et hoc decenter ; quod 
si aliquis debet inde servitium 
decem militum consilio baronum 
meorum alleviabitur. 


The second promise is that no man shall henceforth suffer 
punishment in life or limb for the king’s game (§ 12). It may be 
argued that John would not dare to play fast and loose with the 
opposition after he had formally capitulated to their demands. 
But, after all, these promises, if they were made, were not con- 
firmed with the royal seal, as the Articuli had been confirmed; and 
to the medieval mind such a distinction meant a real difference in 
the degree ofjobligation, a difference which moderate men would be 
forced, however reluctantly, to recognise when it was pleaded in 
extenuation of the king’s bad faith. And the important point to 
notice is that the charter as finally issued gave great dissatisfac- 
tion to many of the constitutionalists. The northern barons 
refused to accept it as a settlement,'® and this is the more 
significant when we remember that they had been the loudest in 
their protests against foreign service. All over the country 
attempts were made to destroy the royal forests, either by open 
violence or by straining the forest clauses of the charter.’ In 
fact, there is good reason for saying that foreign service and the 
forest law were among the most important causes which con- 
tributed to the outbreak of the second civil war. Walter of 
Coventry—and his view has been accepted by some recent 
historians of the reign—regards the resumption of hostilities as 


'* Walter of Coventry, ii. 222. Cf. John’s letter of 23 July 1215 to the Yorkshire 
barons in Rot. Pat. p. 150. 


16 W. Coventry, l.c.; cf. the protest of the prelates in Foedera, i. 134. 
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due to the bad faith of the opposition. It is, at all events, worth 
considering whether the bad faith was not from the first on the 
king’s side. 

Our suggestion, then, is that the ‘ Unknown Charter of Liberties ’ 
throws some light upon the conference of Runnymede, and that it 
helps us to understand why the Great Charter was not regarded 
by the opposition as a satisfactory settlement. The hypothesis 
cannot be demonstrated with certainty, but it appears to meet 
some difficulties suggested by the ‘ Unknown Charter’ which have 
not so far received sufficient attention. H. W. C. Davis. 


Some Neglected Fights between Crecy and Poutiers. 


In his account of the battle of Poitiers Mr. Oman, after de- 
scribing how King John ordered the mass of his men-at-arms to 
dismount and attack the English on foot, adds the remark that 
‘in preparing the assault on the English position King John adopted 
a method of fighting which had never before been practised by the 
French.’! This statement that the French tactics were novel is 
not definitely made by either Froissart or. Geoffrey le Baker, who 
give the fullest accounts of this matter, though it is, perhaps, a not 
unnatural inference from their silence as to earlier instances and 
from the stress which Baker lays on the tactics in question being 
adopted on the advice of the Scottish knight William Douglas, 
whose countrymen had first taught the English the advantages of 
fighting on foot. Itseems, however, quite clear from the testimony 
of a chronicler of special competence in dealing with military 
history that Mr. Oman’s inference cannot be justified. The 
evidence which makes against his view is contained in the not very 
happily named Chronique Normande du XIV’ Siecle, edited in 1882 
by MM. A. and E. Molinier for the Société de Histoire de France, 
and almost entirely unused by English writers. The author of this 
account is, as the editors show, a Norman captain, belonging to the 
lesser noblesse, who took personal part in many of the campaigns of 
the period. Though sometimes wild and incoherent in his political 
details ? he is a specialist in warfare, with a keen eye to military 

' History of the Art of War, p. 626. 

? A glaring example of this is the statement on p. 59 of the Chronique Normande 
that the earl of Salisbury, disgusted at Edward TII’s seduction of his wife, ‘se part 
. . . dela court et envoya deffier le roy Edouart et passa la mer et vint au roy 
Phelippe.’ I may add that I accept the views as to the date of the Chronique 
Normande and of its relation to the Latin Chronographia regum Francorum (ed. 
Moranvillé, Soc. de Histoire de France, 1891-7) laid down by Professor H. Pirenne, 
of Ghent, in his paper on L’ancienne chronique de Flandre et la Chronographia regum 


Francorum in the Compte rendu des séances de la Commission royale de l’ Histoire de 
Belgique, ve série, tome viii. pp. 199-208 (1898), which have the support of M. A. 
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tactics and of ‘great skill in grasping the essential points of a 
fight, Astudy of this writer shows that in several fights preceding 
the battle of Poitiers the French had already made a series of 
experiments in dismounting their men-at-arms, and that therefore 
the array of Poitiers was »ot an innovation. Such a study may 
also go some way towards modifying the view that the military 
history of the years between Crecy and Poitiers includes no- 
thing save a series of ‘secondary conflicts of no great interest or 
importance, and shake the conviction that ‘little military instruc- 
tion is to be found by investigating the details of such disorderly 
skirmishes as those which took place near Taillebourg in April 1851 
and near Ardres in June 1851.’* If we rely for an account of the 
former fight on the picturesque romancing of Froissart we may 
naturally be led to Froissart’s conclusion that Taillebourg was 
simply a ‘ good joust.’® Our Norman chronicler shows, on the 
other hand, that this ‘ skirmish’ is one of several important links 
in the chain between Crecy and Poitiers. Moreover he brings out 
the real importance of the Breton battle of Mauron, which Mr. 
Oman does not mention at all. 

A study of the Chronique Normande suggests that the vanquished 
at Crecy were forced by their defeat into a series of tactical experi- 
ments, of which the firstfruits were found in the battle of Luna- 
longe of 1349. This fight is described by no other writer, and 
its site cannot be more precisely identified than as somewhere in 
Poitou. The English, or rather the Gascons, were headed by the 
seneschal of Bordeaux, the captal de Buch, and other Aquitanian 
lords, while Jean de Lille, seneschal of Poitou, and Boucicault were 
the leaders of the French. The Chronique Normande® thus 
describes the tactics :— 


Et les Anglois descendirent tantost 4 pié, mais les Francois envoierent 
une route de leurs gens courre sur les chevaulz des Anglois et les 
gaignerent tous, et lors coururent seure aux Anglois, une partie des 
Frangois, tout 4 cheval. 


Though still fighting on horseback the French feared the results 
of the new English tactics, and therefore sent a force to destroy 
the English horses—stockaded, we imagine, somewhere in the 
rear—hoping thus to cut off from the English their means of 
retreat. Unluckily the tactics of Crecy prevailed also at Lunalonge : 
the division of their army into two weakened the French ; they 
were beaten and Boucicault was taken prisoner. But the English 


Molinier, Sources de l’ Histoire de France, iv. 23-6 (1904). The passages I quote are 
not repeated in the Chronographia, and perhaps emphasise from a fresh point of view 
the opinion of MM. Molinier and Pirenne as to the great original value of the 
Chronique Normande for military history. 

* Oman, Art of War, p. 618. * Ibid. p. 616. 

* *Moult bonne jouste’ (Froissart, iv. 107, ed. Luce). * PF. 0. 
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realised the dangerous position of heavily armed men isolated 
and immobile in enemy's territory, and spent the night of their 
victory in hurrying home on foot. 


Et tantost que les Anglois les virent partir, ils se mistrent 4 chemin 
et s’en alerent de pié toute la nuit, et tant errerent que ilz vindrent a leur 
forteresse.’ 


The real interest of the battle of Lunalonge lies in the effort 
of the French to seek out the weak points of the new English 
system. A further advance is shown between 1849 and 1351. 
The two fights of the latter year, which Mr. Oman dismisses so 
cavalierly, witnessed the first adoption by the French of the English 
fashion of fighting on foot. The ‘good joust’ near Taillebourg, 
fought on 8 April 1351,° took place near the chapel of Saint-Georges, 
a league beyond Saintes, probably, as MM. Molinier suggest, Saint 
Georges la Valade, north-west of Saintes, on the road to Saint- 
Porchaire,® and therefore not very far from Taillebourg. Guy de 
Nesle, marshal of France, recently appointed by King John captain- 
general in Poitou and Saintonge, was seeking to repel an Anglo- 
Gascon foray, when the armies met at this spot. The Chronique 
Normande *° thus describes the tactics of the battle :— 


Et tantost que les Anglois apparceurent les Francois, ils descendirent 
& pié et se mistrent en ordonnance. Et le mareschal et sa gent le firent 
ainsi, excenté que il mist deux routes de gens d’armes a cheval sur les 
deux costez de sa bataille, et tant mist 4 faire son ordonnance que bien de 
trois & quatre cens Anglois, qui demeuroient &4 Tanay sur Charente et a 


Taillebourc, vindrent assembler avec leurs autres gens. 


Guy de Nesle’s readiness to borrow from the enemy their fashion 
of fighting was thus neutralised by his slowness, and he lost 
the day and fell a captive into the victor’s hands. Probably 
also the array of men-at-arms on horseback on the wings was less 
effective than the English flanks of archers, though we shall see 
that the French long retained this formation deliberately. Mr. 
Oman is clearly wrong in saying that ‘both sides kept to their 
horses.’ 

A month after Guy de Nesle’s failure John of Beauchamp, 
captain of Calais, was devastating the neighbourhood of Saint- 
Omer. The French, under the lord of Beaujeu, attacked the 
marauders near Ardres on 6 June 1851.! The Chronique Normande '* 
gives us the following details :— 


Et descendirent & pié les uns contre les autres et assemblerent a 
bataille mout durement. 


*'P. 36. ® The date comes from Avesbury, p. 186, Rolls Ser. 

® Chron. Normande, p. 288. ” Ibid. pp. 97-8. 

"! The day comes from Froissart, whose year, 1352, is demonstrably wrong. See 
Molinier in Chron. Normande, p. 292. * P. 101. 
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Beaujeu perished in the fight, but his side had better luck than 
the followers of Nesle. 


Les chevaliers . . . combattirent si vaillanment que les Anglois furent 
desconfiz, et fut pris Jehan de Beauchamp et plus de VII cens Englois 
mors et prins.'* 


Thus on the second occasion of the French following the English 
fashion of fighting they gained the victory. 

After this we are not surprised that Guy de Nesle persevered in 
the new system when next year he was in command of a French 
army in Brittany. This time he was at the head of a considerable 
force of French and Breton soldiers, whose activity soon necessitated 
vigorous action from Edward III’s lieutenant Sir Walter Bentley. 
On 14 Aug. 13852 Bentley and Nesle met at Brenbili, a manor near 
the little town of Mauron, a few miles north of Ploérmel, the 
local base of operations of the party of John de Montfort. The 
French were advancing southwards, while the English, who had 
come out of Ploérmel, were marshalled facing the north. The 
Chronique Normande ** thus describes the battle. After telling how 
the English dismounted, and took up a position in front of a hedge 
with archers on both flanks, it proceeds— 


Et Guy de Neelle, mareschal de France, descendi d pié, lui et toutes 
ses gens, devant les Englois, excepté le sire de Hangest, que il ordonna 4 
demourer & cheval & tout bien VII** hommes d’armes pour courre seure 
aux archiers. 


Hangest’s cavalry was on the left wing of the French, while the right 
wing, like the centre, was composed of dismounted men-at-arms. 
Nesle’s efforts almost succeeded. His dismounted main body, 
though much inconvenienced by their march up hill through long 
grass, pushed the English centre back to the hedge, when they 
rallied, and after a hard fight won a decisive victory over the 
French, in the course of which Nesle himself was slain. The 
archers on the English left easily scattered the footmen set over 
against them, who soon fled in disorder. Some justification for 
employing cavalry against the bowmen of the English right 
was found in the complete success of Hangest’s followers, who 
rode down their enemy and cut them up completely. Unable to 
prosecute their advantage by reason of the failure of their fellows, 
Hangest’s victorious troopers retired in good order from the field. 
Geoffrey le Baker substantially confirms this by telling us that 
Bentley, who was wounded in the encounter, ordered thirty of the 
runaway archers to be beheaded for cowardice.'® 

The little battle of Mauron has been adequately described by no 


3 Pp. 101-2. " Pp. 105-6. 
8S G. le Baker, Chronicon, p. 120, ed. E. M. Thompson. 
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modern English historian. Our writers on battles, Mr. Oman 
and Mr. H. B. George, have no word about it. Dr. Mackinnon, 
who devotes a few sentences to the subject, omits nearly every 
point of real interest.'° But a good recent account of it can be 
read in M. Arthur de la Borderie’s valuable Histoire de Bretagne. 
This writer is fully justified in claiming for it an important place 
in history and in lamenting the way in which historians have 
neglected it.!7 The fight at Mauron settled the fate of Brittany- 
for twelve years, and it was not until 1363 that the partisans of 
Charles of Blois dared again take the offensive. Its importance as 
the last link in the chain which connects Crecy with Poitiers was 
not within the special scope of the historian of Brittany. 
T. F. Tour. 


The Cipher in Monmouth’s Diary. 


In appendix xiv. to Welwood’s Memoirs we have some highly inter- 
esting extracts from a diary kept by the duke of Monmouth. 
They are fragmentary and belong to the period from the detection 
of the Rye House plot down to the death of Charles Il. The 
appendix in question is entitled ‘Some Passages out of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s Pocket Book that was Seized about Him in the West.’ 
In the body of the Memoirs Welwood informs us that this pocket- 
book was delivered up to James II, and that by some ‘accident’ 
which he does not relate he had obtained leave to copy it. ‘A great 
many dark Passages,’ he says, ‘there are in it, and some clear 
enough, that shall be eternally buried for me: And perhaps it had 
been for King James’s Honour to have committed them to the 
Flames, as Julius Caesar is said to have done upon a like occasion.’ 
He is careful to add that he merely gives a few extracts from it to 
confirm his narrative of Monmouth’s career.' The volume itself 
has long disappeared. As Welwood’s Memoirs were published 
before the death of James II it is possible that the latter acted upon 
the hint and committed the book, or the pages containing the diary, 
to the flames. If he did not do so, it is probable that it perished 
along with the other papers formerly belonging to that monarch 
which were destroyed at the time of the French Revolution.’ 

In the document as Welwood has delivered it to us some 
persons are indicated by numbers and others by letters of the 
alphabet, and the only aid towards elucidating it which he gives is 

‘6 History of Edward III, pp. 393-4. 

" Hist. de Bretagne, iii. 530-2 (1899). ‘Nos historiens ont en général méconnii 
l’importance de cette journée ; tous en parlent fort peu, bien que les renseignements 
a ce sujet ne fassent pas défaut.’ To the Chronique Normande and Bentley’s report in 


Avesbury, p. 416, Geoffrey le Baker, p. 120, must be added as a chief source. 
* Pos. * Fea, King Monmouth, p. xx. 
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a note in which he points out that by 29 and 39 the king, Charles II, 
and the duke of York respectively seem to be meant. ‘ But I know 
not,’ he says, ‘ what to make of the other Numbers and Letters and 
must leave the Reader to his own Conjectures.’ As the diary is 
brief and fragmentary we give it in full: 


An Original. 


Oct. 18. L. Came to me at Eleven at Night from 29. Told me 29 
eould never be brought to believe I knew anything of that part of the 
Plot that concern’d Rye-House ; but as things went, he must behave 
himself as if he did believe it, for some reasons that might be for my 
Advantage. lL. desir’d me to write to 29, which I refus’d; but after- 
wards told me 29 expected it: And I promised to write to morrow, if he 
would call for the Letter at S. L. shew’d a great concern for me, and I 
believe him sincere ; though 38 is of another mind. 

14. L. cameas he promis’d and receiv’d the Letter from 8 seal’d, 
refusing to read it himself, though I had left it open with S. for that 
purpose. 

20. L. came to me at 8. with a Line or two from 29 very kind, 
assuring me he believ’d every word in my Letter to be true ; and advis’d 
me to keep hid, till he had an opportunity to express his belief of it some 
other way. L. told me that he was to go out of Town next day; and that 
29 would send 80 to me in a day or two, whom he assured me I might 
trust. 

25. L. came for me to —-—, where 29 was with 80. He receiv’d me 
pretty well; and said 30 & 50 were the Causes of my Misfortunes, and 
would ruin me. After some hot words against them, and against 8S. 
went away in a good humour. 

26. I went to E——, and was in danger of being discover’d by some 
of Oglethorp’s men, that met me accidentally at the backdoor of the 
Garden. 

Nov. 2. A letter from 29 to be to morrow at seven at night at S. and 
nobody to know it but 80. 

8. He came not, there being an extraordinary Council. But 80 
brought me a Copy of 50's intercepted Letter, which made rather for me 
than against me. Bid me come to morrow at the same hour, and to say 
nothing of the Letter, except 29 spoke of it first. 

4. I came & found 29 and L. there. He was very kind, & gave 
me directions how to manage my business, and what words I should say 
to 89. He appointed 80 to come to me every Night, till my Business 
was ripe, and promised to send with him directions from time to time. 

9. L. came from 29, and told me my Business should be done to my 
mind next Week ; and that Q. was my Friend, and had spoke to 89 and 
D. in my behalf; which he said 29 took very kindly, and had express’d 
so to her. At parting he told me there should be nothing requir’d of me 
but what was both safe & honourable. But said there must be some- 
thing done to blind 39. 

15. L. came to me with the Copy of a Letter I was to sign, to please 
39. I desired to know in whose hands it was to be deposited ; for I 
would have it in no hands but 29. He told me it should be so; but if 
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89 asked a Copy, it could not well be refus’d. I referr’d myself entirely 
to 29's pleasure. 

24. L. came to me from 29, and order’d me to render myself to 
morrow. Caution’d me to play my part, to avoid Questions as much as 
possible, & to seem absolutely converted to 89’s interest. Bad me bear 
with some words that might seem harsh. 

25. I render’d myself. At Night 29 could not dissemble his Satis- 
faction ; press’d my hand; which I remember not he did before, except 
when I returned from the French service. 29 acted his part well and I 
too. 89 D. seemed not ill pleased. 

29 took me aside, and falling upon the business of L. R. said he 
inclin’d to have sav’d him, but was fore’d to it, otherwise he must have 
broke with 89. Bid me think no more on’t. Coming home, L. told me 
he fear’d 89 began to smell out 29’s Carriage. That—— said to 39 that 
morning, that all that was done was but sham. 

27. Several told me of the storm that was brewing. Rumsey was 
with 89, and was seen to come out crying, That he must accuse a man 
he lov’d. 

Dec. 19. A letter from 29, bidding me stay till I heard further from 
him. 

Jan. 5. I receiv’d a Letter from L. mark’d by 29 in the Margin, to 
trust entirely in 10; and that in February I should certainly have leave 
to return. That matters were concerting towards it; and that 839 had 
no suspicion, notwithstanding of my reception here. 

Feb. 3 A Letter from L. that my business was almost as well as 
done: but must be so sudden as not to leave room for 39’s party to 
counterplot. That it’s probable he would chuse Scotland rather than 
Flanders or this Countrey ; which was all one to 29. 

16, The sad news of his Death by L. O cruel Fate !—— 


Welwood’s hint as to 29 and 39 indicating Charles II and the 
duke of York respectively was scarcely needed, as it is quite plain 
that the royal brothers are referred to. But so far as we know no 
one who has made use of the diary has attempted to explain why 
those numbers were fixed upon for the purpose. The first and 
obvious solution of 29 is that it indicates C for Charles, and that 
it is obtained by counting through the alphabet a second time. 
But according to this scheme 89 would be M, which does not fit in 
with James, duke of York. But if we take 29 to mean K (for king) 
we find the riddle solved. The writer begins his counting with I and 
not with A. This was perhaps a small joke on his part, as meaning 
either ‘ego’ or ‘no. 1.’ We now find thai 39 is U (for ‘ uncle’),‘ and 
we realise that the titles ‘king’ and ‘ uncle’ are more likely to have 
been used in the circumstances than the Christian names ‘ Charles’ 
and ‘ James.’ 

The employment of the clue above indicated leads to some 


* The credit of this discovery is due to Sheriff Mackenzie of Kilmarnock. 
* Burnet tells us that the duke of York habitually called Monmouth ‘nephew’ to 
please Charles [I (History of My Own Time, i. 261). 
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interesting results. No one who knows the history of the time can 
be at any loss to suggest an identification of one of the persons 
indicated by 80 or 50. Who could be said to be a cause of Mon- 
mouth’s misfortune and ruin but Ferguson, ‘the plotter,’ and 
his most intimate associates? Monmouth himself laid the 
blame upon them when his desperate enterprise failed and he was 
in the hands of his relentless and justly enraged uncle. If we 
examine the matter we find that 50 is F, and our confidence in 
the key for solving the puzzle becomes firmly grounded. But who 
in that case is 30? It should be some one whose name begins 
with L. Our reply is that it is a man named Look or Lock. We 
base this upon Monmouth’s own statements to James II. He said 
he had been deceived by a company of rogues and villains. Of 
these he names but two, Ferguson and Look (or Lock). The 
latter was ‘an Anabaptist in Holland who had helped him toa 
thousand pounds and had promised to follow him into England in 
five days after his landing with a considerable sum of money to 
have been collected amongst persons of his acquaintance.’ ‘It 
was,’ ‘he said, ‘ by much importunity of these rogues that he was 
prevailed upon to take that expedition.’® The correspondence of 
80 and 50 of the diary with the Lock and Ferguson of Mon- 
mouth’s statement is surely something more than a merely 
accidental coincidence. We find in Luttrell’s Diary that a Lock was 
captain of the vessel in which Lord Grey escaped in 1683.6 Perhaps 
he was some relative of the person who undertook to provide the 
sinews of war. The objection to this identification of L with 30 
on the ground that the person in question was an obscure con- 
spirator does not seem to us of any consequence. Persons often 
are notorious in their own day who are unknown to the succeeding 
generation. In this particular case Lock was sufficiently pro- 
minent to be named along with Ferguson as a man upon whom 
Monmouth cast a large part of the blame of his ruin. 

The person designated as 80 is, according to our clue, some one 
whose name begins with J, and there is no doubt that this is Sir 
Leoline Jenkins. The person in estion is evidently an official, 
always at hand and sent on confidential errands. This description 
exactly corresponds with that of the person above mentioned. 
Monmouth had relations with him similar to those described in the 
diary, and it was to him that he surrendered after the discovery of 
the Rye House plot.’ 

So far we think that we are on quite firm ground. In the case 
of 10 we admit that our suggestion is a mere conjecture, which 

5 Roberts, Life of Monmouth, ii. 127. 


® Ibid. i. 286. In Luttrell’s Diary, i. 279, we are informed that the duke of 


Monmouth, Lord Grey, and Sir Thomas Armstrong had ‘retired’ out of England 
(11 Sept. 1683). 


? Luttrell, Diary, i. 292. 
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some whose opinion is entitled to great respect may think impro- 
bable; Charles II urges Monmouth at the date indicated in the 
diary to trust entirely in 10, who should be some one whose name 
begins with R. Can this be Rochester? Our conjecture is based 
upon the fact that Monmouth in his agony wrote to Rochester 
asking him to intercede with James II to spare his life.* Is it not 
probable that at such a time the name of one in whom his father 
had advised him to trust would recur to him and suggest a possible 
loophole of escape? The objection that Rochester belonged to a 
faction opposed to Monmouth is undoubtedly a serious one. It is, 
however, possible that at the time when the advice was given 
the recommendation to make a friend of Rochester was both 
intelligible and reasonable. We candidly admit, however, that the 
person indicated by 10 seems more likely to have been Rochester’s 
niece’s husband, William of Orange, at whose court Monmouth 
found refuge, though we cannot conceive how he should have been 
designated under the letter R. It is necessary to keep in mind 
the fact that Charles’s injudicious kindness to Monmouth never 
went the length of formally encouraging his claim as a competitor 
for the crown; so that it is by no means necessary for us to seek 
for the person indicated by 10 in the circle of those who were pre- 
pared to support Monmouth in open treason. 

The only number which does not yield to treatment is 8 or K.° 
This was evidently a confidant of Monmouth’s at.a very critical 
time in his career, on whose judgment he placed some reliance ; 
but so far we have been unable to identify him. Perhaps some of 
our readers may be more successful in his case and in that of no. 
10. Little need be said with regard to the other persons alluded 
to in the diary. Those who have read Miss Foxeroft’s admirable 
Life of Halifax, and know the actual relations between that states- 
man and Monmouth, can have no doubt that he is the L of the diary. 
In Kennet’s Chronicle we are informed that the earlier interviews 
to which Monmouth refers took place at the house of a Major Long, 
in the City.’’ If this be so there is every reason to believe that he 
is the §. of the diary. The reason why these letters are chosen 
does not appear; but we may notice in passing that, if Halifax 
and Major Long are designated by L and § respectively, the initials 
of their surnames are interchanged, for that of Halifax is Savile. 
This may, however, be a mere coincidence. Q. is, of course, the 
queen, D. and 39 D. the duchess of York, and L. R. Lord Russell. 
With the exception of 8, and possibly of 10, we consider we have 


® Roberts, Life of Monmouth, ii. 120. 
® Possibly the Rye House conspirator Keeling. 
© Vol. iii. 415. We take the reference from Miss Foxcroft’s Life of Halifaz, 


i. 402, note. The later interviews between Charles II and Monmouth seem to have 
taken place in Whitehall. 
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elucidated the dark places of this curious fragment of a diary; 
which gives us such a vivid glimpse of the intrigues at court in the 
closing years of Charles II’s reign. JoHN WILLCOCK. 


Correspondence of Archbishop Stone and the Duke of 
Newcastle. 


PART II. 


XIX. 
Archbishop Stone to the Duke of Newcastle. 


[Dublin] 14 Jany. 1754. 

I PERCEIVE a leazing in all the letters from England to wish that some rit. mus, 
good may yet be made out of the speaker. My lord lieutenant, whose he 
temper inclines always to accommodation, lays a stress upon every sugges- 
tion of that sort. The chancellor has always before his eyes change of 
times, fluctuation of power, and retaliation. He was convinced of the 
necessity and sees the justice of the removals which his Majesty has now 
ordered ; but I can perceive that he is affected by the solemnity of the 
execution ; and I wish that the concern he may express, though it should 
proceed only from gentleness of temper, may not be liable to great and 
dangerous misconstructions. I am perfectly satisfied, in my opinion, that 
the not removing the speaker from the chancellorship of the exchequer 
was wise, and I heartily concur in any tenderness that is or shall be 
shewn to him, if any convenience to the king’s service can be produced 
by it. But, if it is shewn to him on a supposition of less demerit on his 
part than on others, or with any hope of rectifying his mind, I fear that 
‘it will prove a vain expectation. There can be no tranquillity restored, 
no government established in this country, till the speaker’s party is 
reduced. Then will be the time of shewing tenderness or honour to the 
man, if the part of his life which has passed unquestioned is thought to 
deserve it. If it shall appear fully that he holds no other tenure but the 
king’s favour and indulgence I shall grudge him nothing. But, I know 
him so well as to be very sure that he will never serve upon those terms, 
till he sees that business can go on without him. I am thoroughly 
satisfied that accommodation with him should follow and not precede 
the settlement of an administration here without him: or even if the 
overture shall come from him, I should wish it might be closed with 
‘to-morrow. But if my lord lieutenant halts now, or betrays any differ- 
ence or fearfulness in pushing forwards, his majesty’s intentions will not 
be answered, and my lord lieutenant’s measures will end in distress and 
disgrace. The means are now in his hands for preventing both, and for 
completing a work most necessary for his majesty’s service. I pray God 
he may use them with firmness and resolution. 

I hope your grace will find from the things stated in my lord 
lieutenant’s letter, that the house of commons may be made practicable 
by another session. If the question were to be proposed here among 
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those who know the materials we are composed of, a doubt of it would 
be laughed at. Some general means are laid down in that letter, but 
others of much greater consequence than any there mentioned are 
omitted. I mean, the management of the treasury. It was discussed 
last night with my lord lieutenant, the chancellor, Singleton, Lord George, 
and myself. All agreed ‘that the treasury was in a state of opposition : 
and that the loss of the question upon the Money Bill was occasioned by 
that influence: not by slackness of support, but by vigorous and active 
exertion in opposition. In this we all agreed, and the thing is notorious. 
I thought it a part of my lord lieutenant’s duty, in obedience to the 
king’s commands, to represent everything to his majesty that was 
material to his government: and as this circumstance was allowed to 
be most material, that it ought to be enlarged upon. Lord George and 
Singleton thought the same, but tenderness for persons broke in upon us. 
I must therefore acquit myself to your grace by saying that in my 
opinion my lord lieutenant’s letter is defective in that point — very 
materially. The treasury is the strong sinew of the government, here, 
as well asin other places. The influence of it is very diffusive. The 
pay of the army remitted monthly into all parts of the country brings a 
dependance from all little dealers in money there. Large balances of the 
king’s revenue (which has been the case of late years) are lodged in the 
hands of favourite bankers. Two of them Mr. Macarell*® and Mr. 
Mitchell 4° had promised to vote for the late question, but they both 
failed. Four score thousand pounds of the king’s money was last year 
in their hands, for which they had given only a receipt upon account.*! 
The receipt is given to Mr. Clements, but when he was desired to 
speak to them, he said he ‘ had no influence’; and they were afraid of a 
run upon them from their merchants. Other bankers in town, who have 
no benefit from the government money, but whose business lies solely 
with those merchants, heard of no such thing, and did not scruple to give 
their votes for the government. I mean those who were so disposed. 
Near relations to Mr. Clements, his wife’s brothers,‘? whom he has main- 
tained and bought seats for them in parliament, were against us. And 
just before the division, Mr. Nesbitt,‘* a collector and brother to Mr. 
Albert Nesbitt, who had given some encouragement for hoping that he 
would stay away, was brought into the house in triumph by Mr. Clements’ 
son-in-law. Every day produces some instance of Mr. Clements’ activity 
and efficacy. He has the sole direction of the treasury (very little busi- 
ness being done by Mr. Gardiner) and the power of course is solely in him. 
Mr. Gardiner has suffered it to drop into his hands, contenting himself 
with the share of profit agreed between them. If, therefore, it is proposed 
by his majesty that this spirit of resistance should be subdued, and it is 
expected that the means for doingitare to be offered, I will venture toaffirm 
that no means can be effectual while Mr. Clements remains in that office. 

89 John Maccarrell, M.P. for Carlingford, a Dublin alderman. 

© Henry Mitchell, M.P. for Castlebar. 

‘ The Bank of Ireland was not established till 1783. 

*2 Mr. Clements had married one of the Gore family, and was thus, like Anthony 
Malone, connected by marriage with the most influential element in the opposition ; 
see ante, p. 524, note 24. 

48 Thomas Nesbitt, M.P. for Cavan. 
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His power by it is very distressing to government, and he may be ever 
depended upon for distressing every administration of which Mr. Malone 
is not the principal. My lord lieutenant knows this, and has been made 
to feel it, and says that he will and must represent it to his majesty. 
As I now presume to write to your grace without any reserve, I cannot 
help observing, that when the fullest and most particular state of things 
was called for, the state of this office ought to have been set forth ; and 
that Mr. Clements having given his single vote for the bill is no sufficient 
reason for suppressing so material a part of information. 

My meaning in mentioning this to your grace is with a view to myself 
only, that I may at least be discharged of any omission ; and if hereafter 
it should be said that this representation (which at some time or other 
must come out) ought to have been brought into the general plan, 
your grace will be so good as to recollect what I have now the honour of 
writing to you: that until Mr. Clement is removed, no administration 
can be settled so as to be successful. The filling his place would be attended 
with no difficulty. There is no mystery in this treasury, receiving and 
paying is the whole operation. Abilities are not requisite; though men 
of abilities might be found, if they were wanted, at least far superior to 
this gentleman’s, who is incapable, if it were necessary, of speaking three 
sentences in public. 

I must now, if ever, lay my whole thoughts before your grace, and I do 
it with the more freedom, as this letter will go in the company of others 
of greater weight, and is at most but a comment upon them: for which 
reason I do not trouble your grace with repeating any particulars, that 
are set forth in them. Your grace will observe in that part of my lord 
lieutenant’s letter where the present state of the house of commons is 
(I believe, very easily) described, a large following is put to the account of 
Mr. Ponsonby. If Mr. Boyle forces the government to extremities with 
him, there must be some gentleman of Ireland set up with a countenance 
and authority from the government in the house of commons. That must 
be ever the case. We may, and I hope shall, import English principles 
into that house; but they must be imported in Irish bottoms. If there 
should be objections, of which I am not aware, to Mr. Ponsonby, some 
other person ought to be found out; but there must be some one man 
stand out a little before the ranks in that house, that the country-members 
may resort to him with an opinion of his having some particular credit 
and support from the government. When any man is marked in that 
way, the advantage will soon appear : and till then there will be a same- 
ness in our operations, and the jealousy of persons directing the house of 
commons, who are not members of it, will subsist, and be turned to bad 
purposes. My friendship with Mr. Ponsonby would not make me wish to 
see him put forward to the inconvenience of the government. But I see 
no person so proper. He has no qualities that can make him dangerous, 
and his alliance in England must be a security for his conduct. He may 
be made use of to very good purposes, and I think will never suffer him- 
self to be used to bad ones. 

In the course of these affairs my greatest misfortune has been that, 
from time to time, both Lord George Sackville and myself have heard 
ourselves charged with being the authors of these disorders by our 

VOL. XX.—NO. LXXX. 3B 
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personal dislikes, or by giving occasion for personal dislike to others. If 
that were the case, it would be a sad excuse for what has been done. I know 
also it has been said, that if the Armagh election had been given up, the 
attempt would not have been made against the king’s prerogative. Were 
that likewise so, the apology is, if possible, more insolent than the offence. 
But it happens that the declaration was made by opposing the prerogative 
to my lord lieutenant, and the bill drawn, before Mr. Brownlow had taken 
his seat: I believe before he was returned. But these false suggestions 
would have made me, and I believe the same of Lord George, long since 
have declined this pursuit, if I had not been so fully persuaded as I am, of 
the very serious importance of it to the king’s service, and to that consti- 
tution which is the only security of this kingdom. If this had been a 
personal struggle only, it would never have reached this length. The 
leaders of this opposition do not mean disaffection to the king—God 
forbid that I should say anything that could be so understood. I do not 
think it. But some of them do certainly mean an emancipation from the 
English legislature, and from English administration. At the head of 
these are the Malone family; and whilst they pursue this end, they make 
use of means which encourage and indeed create disaffection in the lower 
people, who understand what they say and not what they mean. This 
is what Lord George Sackville has been opposing. He has certainly, I 
do not deny it, been the occasion of disputes which would not have 
happened if he had not been in office, or some one of equal capacity. But 
the consequence would have been that the authority of government, and 
the dependency upon English administration, (they being very near 
expired) would have died quietly, and no hand would have been stretched 
out to save them. The fatigue that he has undergone has been very 
great, and the success very promising. It is a task few would have 
undertaken ; but he has gone through it with great spirit, as well as 
temper, and without any one personal altercation, or any slip or mistake 
in public, though I hear the contrary has been reported. Tomorrow, the 
houses are to meet for adjournment to the 5th of February. I hope before 
that time my lord lieutenant will have received his majesty’s commands 
for proroguing the parliament by proclamation, that he may have no 
object to divert him from forming a plan to recommend to his majesty 
with regard to the filling of offices that may be vacant, and the material 
point of settling the justices in his absence. On which subject I beg 
your grace’s indulgence, that I may open myself with the same freedom 
and sincerity that I have ventured upon in the former part of this letter. 
I am in the first place most truly sensible of the favour, support, and 
protection that I have received at all times, and of late, particularly, from 
your grace, and I have the comfort to think, that his majesty, through the 
favourable representation made of me by your grace and his majesty’s 
other ministers, does justice to my zeal for his service, which, I here most 
solemnly declare, has been my great and only view. I have little doubt 
but the wise and firm measures which will be taken will fix a govern- 
ment here upon its proper basis; and that a union of interests in the 
country and a tranquillity will soon rise upon it and remain too strongly 
settled to be thrown down by any new faction. I am under no apprehension 
of the contrary: and I trust fully in that event. It is not therefore from 
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any apprehension of personal disquiet or of difficulty before me, but from 
@ very serious consideration which has long been in my mind, indeed, 
almost from the beginning of my entering upon this scene, that I am led 
to make this representation to your grace. I am myself conscious that 
I have been doing my duty to his majesty in a post of high trust and 
importance, and I may add in times of any civil discord, surrounded 
with as many circumstances of disgust as any employment can be. But 
none has been more bitter to me than that whilst I had an inward con- 
viction that my duty and zeal for the king were the true and only motives 
upon which I was acting, I found myself loaded with imputations from 
which my heart was free, and to which my conduct had given no just 
occasion. I had therefore determined within myself that if ever I lived 
to see the government of this country in the state it ought to be in, I 
would then endeavour to gratify the only ambitious view I had, which 
was to show that a spirit of ambition and a desire of power had not been 
the principles upon which I had acted. I was then determined within 
myself, (though I have never communicated my intention, nor have I what 
I am now doing, to any person whatsoever) to ask a retirement from civil 
business, and to confine myself within the limits of my own profession. 
The unjust prejudices which have been raised against me, and the inde- 
fatigable industry with which they have been propagated, may have drawn 
this declaration from me sooner, possibly, than it would have come in 
times of more quiet. But as his majesty has now interposed his own 
authority so signally in the discouragement of these violences, it may be 
presumed, although the end cannot be clearly seen, that they will not be 
of long duration. ButI now wish, that it might, with the utmost humility 
on my part, be submitted to his majesty’s consideration, whether it may 
not be more for his service, in this conjuncture especially, that my name 
may be left out of the next commission for appointing the lords justices. 
If his majesty shall think it proper to do so, I,shall not, nor could not, fail 
in my station to exert the same zeal and endeavours for promoting the 
king’s service as I have done in a more public station; and if in any 
future time it shall be thought for his majesty’s service that I should be 
again called upon by his majesty to return to that situation, I shall be 
always ready to obey those and all other his majesty’s commands. Or, if 
he should never do so, I shall by the constant tenour of my life, and by 
every part of my conduct, endeavour to show my gratitude to his majesty 
for the favours he has heaped upon me, and my zeal and devotion to his 
service. Your grace will do me the justice to believe that neither disgust 
(for which I have no ground) nor weariness of the king’s service (which 
no man can more ardently wish or would labour more to promote) has 
led me to this application. But groundless clamour is sometimes to be 
regarded ; and if it is thought that any advantage may arise from my 
being withdrawn, if any of those who have started aside from their duty 
might use this as an occasion for their altering their conduct, and if any 
proper person can be found that will do as well in this envied station as 
myself, I should, (might I do it without offending) make it my request for 
the present to retire. 

I have now in the most open and unguarded manner disclosed my 
secret thoughts to your grace. My lord lieutenant does not and shall not 
3B2 
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know the step that I have taken. He might possibly have dissuaded me 
from it had I consulted him. I put myselfinto your grace’s hands. You 
only can judge whether my request is fit to be laid before his majesty, 
and whatever the determination shall be, your grace will not doubt of the 
most entire (on my part) and the most cheerful acquiescence. 


XX. 
The Duke of Newcastle to Archbishop Stone. 
Copy. Newcastle House. January 24th 1754. 


Tho’ I have not time to answer your grace’s most able, and most 
honest letter, by this messenger, I could not however, upon consideration, 
avoid giving you my thanks for it; and letting you have the satisfaction 
to hear from me that I never in my whole life saw the king more really 
pleased with a letter, than with yours. Every part of it carries conviction 
with it; and tho’ the conclusion is what I can never consent to, nor my 
brother, it had a decency and propriety which is inseparable from your 
performances. It is a great work; and will have its weight everywhere. 
I could not forbear mentioning it, in general, to the duke of Dorset. I 
will write fully to you by Maxwell, with whom I am excessively pleased. 
As to Mr. Clements, tho’ your reasonings are entirely approved by the 
king and were immediately ordered to be put in execution, you must not 
be surprised that we have deferred it a little. I saw a letter this day 
from him to Schaub,‘‘ for my Lady Yarmouth’s* perusal; denying 
everything; supposing the charge against him to be the behaviour of 


the Gores; declaring that he was with you in the question by principle, 
and inclination; and, in short, promising and professing. What use 
may be made or ought to be made of this, I am not yet able to judge. 
You will take no notice of it. I send it only for your information. 


XXI. 
The Duke of Dorset to the Duke of Newcastle.*® 
Private. Dublin Castle. 5th February 1754. 


In pursuance of his majesty’s pleasure signified to me in my Lord 
Holderness’s letter of 24th Jany. last, I directed a proclamation to be 
issued for proroguing the parliament, which was done accordingly, and 
the parliament now stands prorogued to the 2nd of April. I have called 
together several of his majesty’s servants (with others whom I thought 
best able to advise in such a case) to take into consideration the very 
material point of declaring or ascertaining the right of the crown to the 
disposal of the surplus &c. There were present, the primate, the lord 
chancellor, the three chief judges,‘’ the late Chief Justices Marlay ** and 
Singleton, the prime serjeant Stannard, the attorney and solicitor general. 


‘ Sir Luke Schaub, d. 1758, the backstairs confidant of George II. 

‘5 Amalie Wallmoden, Lady Yarmouth, the mistress of George II. 

46 A draft of this letter has been printed in the Stopford-Sackville Papers, i. 206, 
but with considerable differences from the actual letter. 

“" The lord chief justice, St. George Caulfeild ; Chief Justice Sir William Yorke; 
and Chief Baron Bowes. 

‘*S Right Hon. Thomas Marlay, lord chief justice 1741-61. 
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These were unanimously of opinion that the most proper method 
which could possibly be pursued in the present case, would be by his 
majesty’s ordering under his sign manual the disposition of the money to 
the same uses for which it was designed by the bill which is rejected. 
This they think will be a full assertion of his majesty’s right, and the 
only one that can be made with any propriety on the present occasion. 

Lord Sydney’s protest in 1692 4° had been taken into consideration here 
immediately after the rejecting the bill. But the circumstances of that 
case were so materially different from what has now passed that there 
did not appear any foundation for drawing a precedent from it to serve 
for this late proceeding ; that protest being grounded upon the several 
votes and declaratory resolutions of the house of commons entered upon 
their journals, and framed in the nature of an answer to them. It was 
therefore generally agreed (before the prorogation had rendered it 
impracticable) that there was no foundation, from the bare rejecting of 
the bill upon their disagreeing with the preamble, for any similar pro- 
ceeding, or for taking any notice of it from the throne. But we were then 
of opinion (and are therefore the more pleased to find the same measure 
pointed out in your grace’s letter) that the application of a sum sufficient 
for the discharge of the debt by the king’s sign manual will be a clear 
vindication of his majesty’s right, and is the more to be desired (if his 
majesty shall be pleased to condescend thereto) as it will be attended with 
an act of graciousness from his majesiy to the public. I shall beg to be 
informed as soon as may be whether this method meets with his majesty’s 
approbation, that I may lose no time in settling with the proper officers 
(as it will be a thing of some detail) in what manner it is to be carried 
into execution. 

I have had one conversation with the speaker since the prorogation. 
I told him that although he had not himself personally felt the effects of 
the king’s resentment, yet he could no longer doubt that his majesty must 
be highly dissatisfied with his late conduct; but that the king’s servants, 
and I amongst others, were inclined to hope that he had been in a 
manner forced into measures against his judgment, and if he were now 
disposed to assist with his weight in carrying on the king’s service in 
concert with those whom his majesty had appointed, or should appoint. 
for that purpose, I should use my best endeavours in making his offers of 
service acceptable to the king. He began with the usual professions of 
duty and loyalty to the king ; to which I answered that I made no ques- 
tion of his being a loyal subject to the king, but the business now was, 
whether he would become an useful servant, which he must allow had 
not been of late the case, and that I must have a clear and explicit answer 
to that point. After mentioning the difficulties he was under from con- 
nections and engagements, he desired a little time for consideration before 
he returned me an answer in a matter of so great importance. 

This is all the information (and it carries very little satisfaction with 
it) that I am yet able to give your grace with regard to the speaker's 


This refers to the viceroy Lord Sydney’s formal protest against the claim of 
the Irish house of commons to the right of originating money bills, notwithstanding 
the provisions of Poynings’ Act. The protest is printed in Plowden’s Historical 
Review of the State of Ireland, vol. ii. App. pp. 199-201. 
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future conduct; but as far as can be collected from symptoms and cir- 
cumstances, I cannot say that there is much probability of his so totally 
changing his scheme and manner of acting as to bring any advantage to 
his majesty’s service. But till this point is absolutely determined, I 
entirely agree with your grace that the consideration of the lesser employ- 
ments is indifferent, excepting that Sir Richard Cox had made himself 
so obnoxious, both during the session and since, to all ranks of people 
who have supported the government that his removal is expected, and 
wished for with unusual impatience ; and I cannot help desiring (more as 
a measure than as a gratification of resentment) that I may be empowered 
to signify to the commissioners of the revenue his majesty’s pleasure for 
removing him. 

If the speaker refuses to explain himself, I shall think it necessary to 
proceed immediately to the forming of an administration upon some new 
system, and shal] have many things to submit to his majesty’s considera- 
tion, upon which, not knowing what turn would be finally taken by the 
speaker, I have been hitherto silent: amongst which the management of 
the treasury is very material, it being impossible for an administration 
to be formed with any hope of success, unless that important branch of it 
is under the direction of persons that can be confided in. 


ek, 
The Same to the Same. 


Dublin Castle. April ye 7th 1754. 

I have been so sensible of the great load of business your grace has 
now upon you, that I have suspended writing to you upon any occasion, 
nor should I do it at this time, if I did not think it indispensable. By 
a letter I received this day from Lord George, I understand that the 
measure of appointing a lord deputy upon my receiving his majesty’s 
permission to leave this kingdom has been under serious consideration, 
and has gone some length. If this be absolutely determined, I have 
nothing to say but to express my wishes that I might have been con- 
sulted upon a point so very important to his majesty’s service here. If 
no determination is as yet taken, I must beg your grace that I may be 
allowed to offer my sentiments upon this essential part of the plan under 
cousideration ; for, if this capital alteration should be made in it, fresh 
doubts may arise on my part, whether it might be practicable to carry on 
the administration according to the measures there proposed. 

I must desire it may be understood that I have not the least objection 
to the person that has been named. Were the measure in itself expedient, 
no one could be more thoroughly agreable to me, but I wish that any 
good effect may be produced by it. On the contrary, I fear it would be 
such a discouragement to several persons here, who have exerted them- 
selves in the king’s service, as no explanation would be sufficient to 
remove or palliate. Your grace will readily conclude that I have many 
reasons for wishing that my return to England may be no longer delayed ; 
but in these circumstances I must beg that my private convenience may 
not be consulted, and that this measure at least may not be carried into 
execution without giving me time, and an opportunity of laying before 
his majesty my farther sentiments upon this critical occasion. 
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XXIII. 
The Same to the Same. 
Dublin Castle. April ye 27th, 1754. 


Late at night on Thursday the 18th the messenger arrived from 
England, and delivered to me the letters in which his majesty’s 
commands were signified to me by Sir Thomas Robinson.*° 

I dispatched a messenger immediately to Lord Bessborough,*' who 
had been for some time at his house in the country, seventy miles distant 
from this place. Unfortunately his lordship was confined to his bed by 
an ague, and was incapable of returning any answer in writing; but I 
hear from Mr. Ponsonby that he is better, and hopes to be able in a few 
days to come to town and to undertake the service with which his 
majesty has been pleased to honour him. Early on Friday morning I 
sent a message to the speaker, desiring that I might see him as soon 
as would be convenient. He came to the Castle between three and four 
o'clock. I soon found that the business I was to communicate was no 
secret to him; he had accounts of every particular by letter of later date 
than mine, the wind having detained the messenger at Holyhead, so 
that two mails came in together. The speaker said but few words, and 
I must do him the justice to say that there was not the least indecency 
either of expression or behaviour. 

It is with great pleasure that I think I can assure your grace that 
the flame which was raised here relating to the money bill decreases very 
fast, and things seem to be returning to a state of quiet and tranquillity ; 
this is the appearance at least in this town, and the judges who are now 
upon their circuits make the same favourable report from the countries 
they have respectively visited. Mr. Singleton is now in possession 
of the office of master of the rolls. He accepted it with great duty 
and thankfulness, but not without great reluctance and diffidence, as 
he apprehends that his health (which is indeed much impaired) will 
never enable him to perform that service to the government which is 
expected from a person in that station. These promotions, as well as 
that of Mr. Hill, are not only satisfactory to me, but I think I may say 
give great satisfaction in general to the friends of the government. 

As Sir Thomas Robinson has mentioned in his letter to me that it is 
his majesty’s pleasure that Sir Richard Cox should be removed from his 
office of collector of Cork, and that a proper person will be named to 
succeed him, I beg leave most earnestly to recommend Mr. O’Brien,°? 
who has been near twenty years a member of parliament and collector 
of Drogheda. His behaviour has always been steady and uniform, and 
his affection and zeal for his majesty’s service during the last session 
has been very remarkable. He is uncle by the mother’s side to the 


°° Sir Thomas Robinson (1695-1770), afterwards 1st Baron Grantham, secretary 
of state and leader of the house of commons in the duke of Newcastle’s adminis- 
tration. 


*' Brabazon Ponsonby, 1st earl of Bessborough, d. 1758 ; father of the Right Hon. 
John Ponsonby. 

* Hon. James O’Brien, second son of the 3rd earl of Inchiquin. His sister 
Mary married Robert, 19th earl of Kildare. 
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earl of Kildare, but neither Fitzgeralds nor O’Briens could move him ; he 
has broke with his whole family, and I do assure your grace that his 
interest in the house extended beyond his own vote. I really think this 
mark of his majesty’s favour to him would be of great service. . . . 

As I hope so soon to pay my duty to his majesty, and hope also to 
find your grace in more leisure than the hurrying of elections now 
allows, I shall not trouble you with the other points that remain to be 
settled here. I must not omit to express my entire satisfaction in the 
adding of Lord Bessborough to the other two persons whom I proposed 
for lords justices, and I am thoroughly persuaded that they will all agree 
in their sentiments and conduct, and exert their endeavours faithfully 
and honestly in the support of his majesty’s government. 


XXIV. 
Archbishop Stone to the Duke of Newcastle. 
Dublin 27 April 1754. 

So many obvious reasons have of late made me forbear troubling your 
grace with my letters, that it must be unnecessary to mention any of 
them. It may perhaps be as little necessary to offer my sentiments upon 
the measures which are now determined and carried into execution, or 
upon any other measures that were deliberated upon, when the affairs of 
this government were taken into consideration. But I must in one 
instance trespass upon your grace’s consiant indulgence, and represent 
the state of my own mind upon the thought of the appointment of a lord 
deputy. I was thoroughly sensible, that with respect to myself it was of 
others the thing most to be wished for by me: the emoluments belonging 
to the office of a lord justice have to me never answered the extraordinary 
expenses of it; the prospect of some ease and relaxation was extremely 
delightful to me; and if the power of obliging my friends was a favourite 
object, I had no reason to apprehend so entire a diminution of it as not 
to have been able to obtain some favours, in the communication of which 
I might have been more partial, in proportion as I became less account- 
able. So that in truth I should have considered myself as being freed 
(without paying any price for it) from a very burdensome and painful 
duty. 

I might therefore at this time, since his majesty has been graciously 
pleased to call me again to that office, safely act the part of self-denial, 
and affect to wish that measure to have taken place by which I should 
have been, not disgracefully, removed from a station which every private 
motive should make [me] wish to decline. But when I have the honour 
of addressing myself to your grace, I shall never offer anything that is 
not, nor suppress the least article of what is my real opinion, and I think 
that the appointing a lord deputy would have been a remedy by no 
means fit to be applied to our present distempers. Whatsoever private 
litigations have branched out of it, or private emulations have been 
grafted upon it, the true source of the quarrel is perfectly understood 
here, and is seen by every intelligent person in but one light. The 
contest was not with the person but with the office of the lord lieutenant. 
The party which by long possession had extended and established their 
power began to think it time to entail it upon another generation. There 
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was nothing to prevent it but the interposition of a lord lieutenant, which 
was to be guarded against by making the office, in point of influence 
here, insignificant. And they thought this end would be effectually 
compassed, if by their frowardness they could at any time make the 
person in that office quit it from weariness, or create an opinion else- 
where that it might be expedient for quiet’s sake to place it in other 
hands. The turning of administration into so unusual a channel as that 
of a sole-deputy would have been magnified by them, and I believe con- 
sidered by many others, as a great concession made towards their main 
point : and those who seem now firmly united in support of the govern- 
ment would have felt their ground shake under them. The deputy him- 
self would have been, as I apprehend, under infinite difficulties. His 
instructions must have been either to desert or to carry on the present 
system. That he was to desert it, I conclude was not intended. And in 
carrying it on, he must have been liable to perpetual mistakes and mis- 
informations. But the very adjustment of his powers would have cost 
some trouble, and have entailed some uneasiness upon the office. We 
who are used to act as subalterns are not impatient under those light 
restrictions with which that commission is bound ; a single person coming 
direct from his majesty’s presence might have expected a little more 
liberty. I believe there is no instance of a deputy under a lord lieu- 
tenant, but in cases of the nearest relation.** I beg your grace’s forgiveness 
for having detained you so long upon a subject now out of the question, 
and upon which I could never be called upon for an opinion ; but I could 
not forbear laying before your grace the principal and (I believe) the only 
grounds upon which any objection was made to that measure. 

Since his majesty has been graciously pleased that I should again 
receive this mark of his royal favour and trust, it is a most singular 
satisfaction to me that a third person is added to the commission.** I 
was from the beginning of opinign and (though I submitted) I never 
changed it, that, if the speaker were removed, his place should be filled 
by a person of ability, and of weight in this country, and of steady 
attachment to his majesty’s service: and I am sure no one could be 
found more fully to answer that description, than the person whom his 
majesty has appointed. Iam very much afraid that Mr. Singleton will 
never be able again to take an active part in business, but it is certain 
that the office of master of the rolls could not rest with so much dignity 
in other hands. If your grace has had leisure to see Mr. Hill,» I make 
no doubt that your grace has received satisfactory information from him 


5% Stone is correct in this statement only so far as regards the general post-Restor- 
ation practice. The only'deputies under the later Stuarts were the earls of Ossory and 
Arran, who acted successively as deputies for their father, the duke of Ormond. But 
in earlier times deputies were frequently appointed, and the practice of appointing two 
or three members of the Irish privy council as joint lords justices, in the absence of 
the lord-lieutenant, did not become kabitual till the time of William ITI. 

** The lords justices appointed in 1754 were the primate, the lord chancellor, and 
the earl of Bessborough. 

°° Arthur Hill, afterwards known as Arthur Hill-Trevor and M.P. for co. Down, 
subsequently created Viscount Dungannon. He was appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in 1754 on the removal of Speaker Boyle, but held the office for little more 
than one year, Boyle being reinstated in November 1755. 
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upon this scene of business with which he is perfectly acquainted. The 
great honour which his majesty has conferred upon him will I hope make 
him more useful to the king’s service; but more zealous and faithful he 
cannot be than he has shewn himself at all times and under all circum- 
stances. 

Very little has happened remarkable since the speaker was removed : 
no extraordinary resort to him, nor so much notice of any kind followed 
as might have been expected. The people are certainly changing every 
day for the better. The poison still remains among the very lowest and 
most dissolute of the populace, who indeed are at all times riotous and 
insolent ; but that spirit is visibly abated, and in the country is almost 
entirely subsided. As my lord lieutenant is extremely impatient to return 
to England, he will defer the recommendation of such things as remain to 
be executed, till he can confer with your grace upon them. He will then 
acquaint your grace with his sentiments upon the treasury; and I make 
no doubt will explain to your grace the impossibility of going on, whilst 
that power remains in the present hands. I mean only with regard to 
one gentleman who acts there ; who by the influence of his office (apart 
from other connections) had manifestly the turning of every question this 
session in hishands. When this great point, (the only very essential one 
remaining) is settled and executed, I think there can be no doubt that 
his majesty’s government will be successfully and creditably supported ; 
though some difficulties must be looked for on the first setting out in the 
face of so violent and obstinate an opposition. 


XXV. 


The Same to the Same. 
Dublin 7 October 1754. 

My lord Bessborough has communicated to me the letter which he 
has wrote to your grace. His lordship seems +> have expressed himself 
so clearly and fully with regard to the subjects he has touched upon, that 
it is unnecessary for me to add anything besides my entire concurrence 
with him in every particular. But it may not be improper to acquaint 
your grace with the reasons, more at large than he has given them, of his 
lordship’s taking this step at this time. 

His meaning was, (as was that of the other lords justices) to serve his 
majesty faithfully and without reserve; not to insist on any sacrifices 
nor upon any measures but such as should appear to be most conducive to 
the security of the king’s business ; to keep as far as possible from every 
appearance of making private terms and conditions of our service ; and 
not to be forward in obtruding opinions upon points which were supposed 
to be fully explained on the footing of former representations. But the 
discourses and reports that are now on a sudden circulated make it 
difficult to observe that conduct any longer. They are of such a nature 
and tendency that it seems very expedient they should be conveyed 
to your grace’s knowledge ; yet I am fearful lest even in relating them 
I may draw upon myself a part of the disgust which they must justly 
raise. 

It is confidently said that Mr. Clements is to be continued in the 
management of the treasury ; but it is spoken of in such a manner by 
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those who appear interested in his success, and particular transactions 
and discourses (supposed to have been held in places too high to be made 
the subject of familiar conversation) are repeated with such freedom and 
indecency, as cannot be described. And whilst the impression of these 
stories remains, which, (from the nature of the channel through which 
they come) it will do till it is effaced by some clear act, it will be in 
vain for us to attempt to draw people who have warped back to their 
duty to the king, whilst they suppose we are acting without the king’s 
authority and contrary to his approbation. And our subordination to 
my lord lieutenant, to your grace even, and to his majesty's priucipal 
ministers will in these circumstances retard rather than assist our pro- 
gress. For, whatever the real fact may be, Mr. Clements is considered as 
being established not by administration but against it; not in order to 
strengthen but to distress his majesty’s other servants in this kingdom, 
and upon this footing it must distress them to the last degree. The 
direction of the treasury has been the object of general expectation, and 
looked at as the point upon which everything that regards administration 
here must turn. The known influence of it is very extensive; but it 
cannot be easily ascertained, as its chief workings are invisible and under- 
ground. And that Mr. Clements will lend those aids to persons for whom 
he scarce professes a good will, against others with whom he is in the 
strictest connection, is very difficult to believe. 

The impatience and uneasiness now loudly expressed by persons of 
the first rank, fortune, and character upon this subject is so very alarming, 
that I cannot answer to them, much less to the king’s service, if I failed 
to represent their sentiments to your grace. When I have done my duty so 
far, it becomes me to submit to any determination that his majesty in his 
wisdom shall be pleased to make; and I shall never presume to speak in 
that sort of language that men of great and ancient families, and of 
natural influence in their countries, claim a right to use in such con- 
junctures. That there are many such who have been zealous in support of 
his majesty’s government must be evident to your grace upon the view of 
the late public transactions. Neither their number nor their zeal are 
diminished. The reports of the want of credit and weight in the persons 
now employed or entrusted are as false as the clamours against them 
are unjust and empty. And they will be able under his majesty’s coun- 
tenance and protection to settle a more open, genuine and un-equivocal 
attachment to English government than has been known in former 
times, which have been outwardly quiet from an acquiescence in things 
fundamentally wrong. 

The national strength of nobility and gentry now collected in this 
cause, cannot (when there shall be occasion hereafter) be re-united, should ° 
this opportunity be lost. They have declared themselves in the asserting 
of his majesty’s just prerogative, to the present hazard of their popular 
interests in their countries: a new point having occurred which the 
lower class of people could not be made to comprehend, and by which, 
they were told, they were to be materially affected. Those who have 
withstood this attack did it not only upon honest and constitutional 
principles, but, (if I may be so bold as to say it in confidence to your 
grace), from motives of personal attachment to and reliance upon his 
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majesty, from the knowledge they had of his majesty’s justice and firm- 
ness, and the uniformity by which his majesty’s reign is distinguished. 
They are now thoroughly persuaded that his majesty will never know- 
ingly give them up to be insulted and oppressed in their countries for 
having performed the part of faithful and dutiful subjects. They fear 
nothing but from mis-information, which in remote countries is always to 
be apprehended. I am now speaking of others who are of standing 
importance to the government, and of the consequences that would 
naturally happen with regard to them, if the government should give 
way. They would still enjoy their titles and estates, and transmit them 
to their families: but they might be apt in their hours of discontent to 
leave an ill lesson to those who are to come after them for the regulation 
of their public conduct towards the government; to instruct them in the 
use of combinations, and that it is safer to comply with any wayward 
humour that should start up than to follow the direct road of duty and 
loyalty. 

As to myseif, I shall ever be ready most cheerfully to give way, upon 
the slightest intimation of his majesty’s pleasure, and should in any 
moment part with all I enjoy from his majesty’s great and unmerited 
bounties when his service should require it. Were it less my duty than 
it is, my private gratitude would at all times be sufficient to make me 
give up every selfish consideration to the ease, or to the convenience of 
his majesty’s government. But in every other respect I have neither 
fear nor diffidence; and have no doubt with his majesty’s protection 
and with adequate means afforded to us, that we shall be able to ride 
through this storm, and prevent the dishonour that would fall upon his 
majesty’s government, and the apparent inconveniences that would 
immediately attend the administration, as well as the distempers that 


would be entailed upon this country if a change of measures should now 
take place. 


XXVI. 
Archbishop Stone to Andrew Stone. 
Dublin 8 October 1754. 

The uncertainties that we are under with regard to the situations of 
things in England, lay us under the greatest difficulties. The opposite 
party are very presumptuous, upon reports that we are unwilling to 
believe, and are yet unable to contradict. Lord Bessborough grows very 
impatient and wishes that things may be brought to some conclusion. 
He is otherwise in extraordinary good health and spirits, he has wrote 
to my lord duke of Newcastle: so have I. Our lord chancellor is strongly 
and confidentially with us. You may see our letters. There is nothing 
aggravated. If my lord duke of Newcastle thinks it material to his adminis- 
tration that this country should not be run away with from him, he must 
interpose now. If there are private reasons for treating Mr. Clements with 
some lenity, why may not some qualification be found out? An adjunct to 
him in his office who can be relied upon would do great service; tho’ not 
so much as could be wished. For my own part I should be satisfied with 
that ; and as to other people, if they can get no more they must be satisfied. 
I know that one of the heads of the party here was asked lately what they 
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meant by persisting in this opposition and answered in these words. 
‘We wait to see whether the duke of Newcastle will maintain his ground : 
if he does it is over with us.’ This you may be assured is truth and that 
the whole of our affairs turns upon that event : it is seen here in no other 
light. You will take this into your cc»:‘deration, and do according as 
your judgement shall direct and the circumstances of the time permit. 
But for God’s sake let us know where we are: and let us either be 
withdrawn or effectually supported. The man who brings these letters 
is faithful and understands his business as a messenger. 


XXVII. 
Archbishop Stone to the Duke of Newcastle. 
Dublin 7 Nov. 1754. 


I thought it advisable to defer answering your grace’s letter of the 
12th of October till I could be thoroughly acquainted with the sentiments 
of my lord chancellor, my lord Bessborough, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer. We have all conferred together, and I have the satisfaction 
to find, that there has not appeared the least difference of opinion amongst 
us, neither as to the general state of things nor in any one particular that 
has been under our consideration ; which gives me the greater confidence 
in offering my own sentiments, as I may presume they are unprejudiced 
and dispassionate. I think it unnecessary to say much upon the general 
state of the country, which is most justly described in the other letters 
that your grace will receive upon this occasion. I will only observe, in 
addition to what is there said, concerning the lower people, that they do 
not in any part of the kingdom show so forward a disposition to tumult- 
uary gatherings as might have been expected, and has been wished by 
those who meant to avail themselves of that spirit which is indeed too 
prevalent amongst them: and the meetings and clubs set on foot in the 
several counties to keep up the virulence of opposition to the government 
(howsoever the accounts of them are swelled in printed papers) have been 
of late but thinly attended; and have by no means answered the expecta- 
tions of those who promoted them. Were other matters ofa higher nature 
settled, and the great springs of government adjusted, the disorder among 
the people would subside imperceptibly, when they could be no longer 
amused with that idle notion that the right of electing their own governors 
is deferred to them. 

The animosities in the minds of the principal persons subsist in their 
full vigour ; and so long as there is a pretence for them to consider his 
majesty’s authority as being set up as a prize to be fought for, they will 
carry on the contest to the last extremity of parliamentary decision: so 
that in the situation we stand in at this moment, and in the present 
tendency of things, a quiet session, though the most desirable, is of all 
other events, the least probable; and attainable only by farther inter- 
position: unless, by an absolute surrender (which cannot be supposed) 
of the great point of his majesty’s prerogative that has been contended 
for, and of all the persons (undoubted friends to the government) who 
have contended for it: unless by admitting, that his majesty’s ministers 
in England have prescribed wrong and unconstitutional measures to us: 
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and that we have been indiscreet, and are now blameable for having 
followed what they thought fit to prescribe. It must be further admitted, 
that an authentic paper, signed by his majesty’s principal servants in 
council, sent hither by his majesty’s express command, and so entered in 
the council book here, is not of weight and efficacy sufficient to determine 
the conduct of his servants in this country: and in consequence of all 
these admissions, it must become notorious to the whole kingdom that 
the name and authority of English government is empty pageantry, and 
all endeavours to give it life and force are and will be altogether vain and 
contemptible. 

I have in a paper lately transmitted to your grace endeavoured to 
shew that offers of accommodation on our parts, having been construed 
as weakness, have hitherto served only to throw us at a greater distance 
from it. I must add one instance more. In the course of this last 
summer, at a time when Mr. Clements was a good deal alarmed on his 
own account, I had several conferences with him,.the tendency of all 
which was towards an honourable accommodation; but in one par- 
ticularly, the last we held together, I laid before him at large the mischief 
that had already arisen from the unhappy divisions subsisting here, and 
desired him to look forward to those which certainly must arise if they 
continued. I then asked if he did not think it high time for him, 
who held a very great employment under his majesty, to take a serious 
and active part in composing them. If he did in earnest think himself 
called to this work by his station on the one hand, and by his connections 
and friendships on the other, he might undertake it with good encourage- 
ment: there was no bitterness or resentment or animosity on our parts 
subsisting to render such a healing attempt unsuccessful. If he could 
prevail upon some of the leaders of his party (with whom he would 
not disown his having some credit) to become a little more recon- 
cileable and practicable, and to declare themselves willing to contribute 
their parts towards carrying on his majesty’s service with ease and honour 
to the present government, provided that the memory of their past con- 
duct, and the offence taken at it should be cancelled, and some means 
contrived to compensate the loss they had sustained—in this case, 
neither he nor they could want any assurances besides his majesty’s 
known clemency and desire of seeing harmony and agreement among his 
protestant subjects here: that any proposals of that sort would be 
graciously received, and I would take upon me to assure him that all 
possible aid would be given them by those persons through whose hands 
they might be conveyed to his majesty. I told him, if he would perform 
this service, he would no longer be under the necessity of courting the 
mediation of particular persons for himself; that he would then stand 
upon the surest and most honourable ground of any man in the kingdom ; 
and that for my own part, I should be heartily glad to see him appear in 
so advantageous a light. Mr. Clements acknowledged the truth and 
force of these sentiments, and said with great earnestness (I think 
with an oath) that he would immediately set about it. A few days after 
this the letter concerning him from my lord lieutenant to the lords justices 
arrived, which seemed to give him an opening for a remission of what was 
due to his delinquency at the easier price of general professions ; so that 
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from that time I heard no more of his mediation. But very different 
uses were made of his supposed security; such as gave no hope of aid 
from any of his friends towards the king’s service. From this transaction 
connected with others of the same sort, 1 am at length convinced that 
accommodation is kept up as their last stake, and that they will not 
produce it whilst they have any other stock to play upon. As therefore 
general accommodation cannot be looked upon as within the compass 
of our endeavours, there remains only to consider the means of enlarging 
our present bottom. 

In order to this, it seems absolutely necessary that a proper course 
should be taken with those gentlemen in his majesty’s service who 
were in opposition last session, and still hold their employments without 
having given any assurances of a change of conduct: some of whom by 
their behaviour since, I suppose from having been encouraged to it, 
have seemed to take a pride in shewing themselves active upon every 
stage where opposition has been exhibited. It were much to be wished 
also, that those who have the honour to serve his majesty in a military 
capacity, and are members of the house of commons, might understand 
that they are not entirely unaccountable to the government for their 
conduct in parliament. Those gentlemen indeed who are at the head of 
that profession, as well as several others who are of lower rank, have in 
every capacity shewn the utmost zeal for his majesty’s service: but I 
speak on account of some vain, hot, and unexperienced young men, whose 
conduct has been offensive, and the example of it both prejudicial to the 
service and extremely galling to those who have acted a decent and 
dutiful part. 

But the chief consideration is Mr. Clements. If he had made use of 
his known influence by bringing his friends to a reasonable way of 
acting, and to an open declaration (upon certain points being settled) of 
co-operating with the king’s other servants in support of the govern- 
ment; and had made that breach into the opposition, which being once 
made the rest must have come to terms, your grace would not at this day 
have heard of an objection to his being confirmed in office: for these 
remonstrances come neither from pique, envy, or resentment. But as he 
still confines himself within general professions (scarcely exceeding those 
made by him before the last session of parliament), leaving himself the 
power of explaining them when the time of performance comes, I cannot 
bring myself to expect assistance from him, but shall count him, as we 
found him last session, a weight in the other scale. He knows himself 
that he cannot serve cordially or effectually in any cause, when 
certain persons among his friends and relations put the issue of their 
fortunes and reputations upon defeating it. Had he brought them to 
act with him, I should have made no doubt of his zeal or sincerity. But 
as he has failed in this essential, I hope it is not unreasonable to say 
that the influence of his majesty’s treasury should not lie dead (to 
suppose no worse) when there is so much occasion for exerting it: and 
that other hands should be tried. 

It is a hard task to speak with certainty beforehand of the effects of 
any measure; they may not be the less certain for not answering just to 
the time when they are expected, especially as extraordinary pains 
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and unnatural efforts will be sometimes exerted on purpose to disappoint 
those expectations. This is the case already with us. The flame in the 
country is kept alive, and the reports about it much aggravated, on 
purpose to shew that the late exertion of the authority of the crown has 
been ineffectual ; and thereby to discourage those who hear from a dis- 
tance from persevering. At the same time, the promoters of these 
proceedings know that if the same measures are persisted in, they will in 
the end have the desired effect, and that they must bend before them. 
Therefore whilst they are trying to avail themselves of all the popularity 
of opposition, they are forced to borrow the credit of the king’s favour 
and supposed protection for their further support: which when the 
greatest loose is given to their party heat they think expedient to convey 
by whispers among their followers; which they do with great confidence, 
and some success. But if his majesty’s determined purposes became 
known beyond contradiction, and in pursuance of it a fresh spring and 
new credit given to the administration—that they should not then give 
way to it would be very contrary to ours, and (I speak from authentic 
information brought from their quarters,) not less so to their expectations. 
But without counting upon general effects; if Mr. Clements were 
removed the government would at least have all the strength that he has 
yet produced, in whatever hands the treasury should be put. Upon the 
whole I have nothing left to propose but that his majesty may be pleased 
to strengthen the hands of those who are ready to serve him upon his 
terms against others who have hitherto shewn no disposition to serve 
him but upon their own. 

I dare not take upon me to answer with absolute certainty for any 
event; but, in the manner that your grace has called upon me, I dare 
as little suppress what my coolest judgement suggests. And I am con- 
fidently persuaded that this party is not in a condition to ward off 
another blow, nor to disappoint its effects; but that terms would soon 
be sought for by them. And although it does not become me to mark the 
bounds of his majesty’s displeasure, any more than of his favour, yet I 
must say that in such a situation the place could not be bought too 
dear; provided, security were given by certain arrangements to be 
made, that the same scene should not be acted over again, and public 
satisfaction in some manner made for the affront offered to his majesty’s 
prerogative : without which the minds of the people would not so readily 
be brought to a proper settlement, nor the marks of party distinctions so 
soon be blotted out. These measures steadily and resolutely pursued, 
and the success attending that may most reasonably be expected, and 
the duke of Dorset’s return to this government to see them put in execu- 
tion, would, I think, settle this country for many years to come, and 
purge it of the ill-humour which it has been so long collecting. 

I have now laid before your grace my thoughts upon all the material 
points recommended in your last letter; and I presume to offer them as 
the result of my most deliberate judgment, formed with the greatest and 
most careful attention that I am capable of. If I had not kept my 
eye strictly fixed upon the public service, and made it a point of integrity 
not to depart a tittle from the plan which my judgment represented to 
me as in all respects the most advisable, I should have been tempted 
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from private considerations, in order to obviate some prejudices which I 
know have been maliciously raised against me, and which I fear may 
have taken root even among my friends and well-wishers, to have pro- 
posed some scheme that would have carried no other face than that of 
moderation and self-denial. But I could not in honour condescend to 
such a compliance with what my own private interest might suggest, 
when I knew it must lead me to propose what I saw at the same time 
was unsound, pernicious, and impracticable. However, under the severe 
mortification of being censured by others, I have the great comfort of 
assuring myself that I have not lost any ground in your grace’s esteem. 
With regard to the false opinions that may be entertained of me by others, 
from what information so ever it may be collected, or be the foundation 
of it as slight as I am persuaded it must be, I do not intend to put my 
own testimony concerning myself in opposition to it; nor flatter myself, 
that anything I can say shall wipe it out. Nevertheless I hope to give 
a substantial proof, incapable of being contested, that I am not the 
ambitious person my enemies have represented me, and by their 
representations have so far succeeded as to shake my credit even in 
fairer and more candid minds. That there are things which to the 
spirit of ambition have irresistible allurements, I am not so ignorant 
of nature as not to know; but I am at the same time so well acquainted 
with my own nature as to be clear beyond all doubt that nothing 
can make me amends for the disquiet and vexation that the whispers of 
envy and detraction, attended to and entertained as I fear they are, have 
occasioned and do still occasion in my mind. 

Therefore, whatever degree of credit or pleasure may have accrued to 
me from being in part entrusted with the distribution of his majesty’s 
favour among the most deserving of his subjects here, I shall most 
willingly forego them for private peace and to keep my character as free 
from the imputations as I know it to be from the guilt of any ignominious 
stain whatever. And it shall be my earnest request that whenever the 
turbulent scene shall be reduced to order, and his majesty’s service put 
upon a gooi and sound footing, I may no longer be continued in the 
commission ; that the heavy charge of ambition against me may be 
effectually disproved and wiped out: and I not exposed to a treatment 
which I have not deserved and can no longer endure. 


XXVIII. 
Archbishop Stone to Lord George Sackville. 


Dublin 21 January 1755. 

Yesterday I communicated your letter of the 15th to my lord chan- 
cellor. He seemed to have expected some clear decision, and expressed 
his disappointment at finding the main point again referred. He 
observes that there is a remarkable tenderness with regard to one person, 
more than has been shewn to others, though in themselves of much 
greater consideration in this kingdom, which he ascribes to some as 
yet unrevealed cause ; and under that persuasion, his constitutional and 
habitual caution incline him to keep at as great distance as he can from 
a measure which those who are so much more above and out of reach 
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of the consequences of it than himself touch so gently. My lord 
Bessborough is not yet come to town, so that I can send you little 
more than my own opinion; but from the frequent discussions these 
affairs have undergone, I am so perfectly acquainted with the senti- 
ments of our principal friends that 1 feel no doubt or hesitation in 
what I have to write, though as yet I have had neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for consulting many of them. 

I am fully sensible of the regard and condescension that my lord 
chancellor and my lord duke of Newcastle have shewn to our repre- 
sentations: and we have none of us (I should have been the most 
unpardonable of all, if 1 could have) the least distrust of their inclination 
to support and assist us: and if the duke of Newcastle, empowered by the 
king, should signify to us his majesty’s intention of continuing my lord 
lieutenant in the government, of his majesty’s determined resolution of 
shewing favour and protection to those who have served with zeal and 
fidelity, and of his readiness to do what shall be most advisable for 
carrying on the business of the government with credit and success, so 
gracious a declaration would undoubtedly bring the greatest comfort 
with it; would bring an inward spring to our minds; and enable us to 
proceed with cheerfulness and confidence to the work before us. It would 
at the same time make it still more indispensably our duty to point out 
the measures by which credit and success are to be procured, to suggest 
none but what are essentially conducive to those ends, and in suggesting 
them to be biassed neither by compassion nor resentment. 

It being admitted that the influence of the treasury is essential, and 
that it has been diverted to other purposes, there remains only to con- 
sider whether Mr. Clements can be able, supposing (which is no moderate 
conception) that he is willing, to bring it back, and to turn it into the 
right channel. His ability to do it relates to the effect his continuance 
in office will have upon the present friends of the government: whether 
his assistance will replace the loss occasioned there. The alarm and 
dismay would be universal in that quarter, the desertion partial only : 
but a desertion there certainly would be. We should cease to exist as a 
body, Mr. Ponsonby would still have a squadron of private friends in the 
house of commons; I might be able to retain another. But the cement 
of the government would bind no longer. This is the opinion of 
Mr. Rowley and Mr. Foster®® whom I saw this morning and com- 
municated with them upon the present state of things: and a few days 
ago Mr. Hill (who is now confined with a cold, and I have not had time 
to see him since your letter arrived) spoke to me in still stronger terms, 
and said, that three or four votes was mere amusement; that he had no 
doubt that an effectual change in the treasury would produce thirty ; 
and that if things continued as they are the government was beat: it 
would be understood so by every man in the kingdom; people on each 
side would take their measures accordingly: and no more time or pains 
ought to be lost in disputing a victory already decided; but everybody 
should make the best terms they could with the conquerors. It may be 





5° Anthony Foster, M.P. for Dunleer, subsequently (1766-77) lord chief baron of 
the exchequer. Mr. Foster was the father of the Right Hon. John Foster, 1st Lord 
Oriel, the last speaker of the [Irish house of commons. 
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depended on that this is the universal opinion: the effects that such an 
opinion will produce are obvious. 

Weare tosee next what Mr. Clements offers in contre-ballance. Macar- 
rell, Mitchell, and his son-in-law Mr. Burton.** Macarrell, as Mr. Gardiner 
tells me, will do right; but he is not to be put to Mr. Clements’ 
account. Mitchell will go with his hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, the sum now deposited, and with the remittances to the regiments 
in foreign service. The return of the son-in-law from France is uncertain : 
his health is bad and his fortune in disorder. I hear of two other votes, 
that have been produced: if I knew their names, I might possibly find 
some objection to the tenure—but there are other things besides immediate 
votes. Has Mr. Clements since his professions made in London, 
acquainted his friends here that he has quitted the interest he has 
hitherto supported and that if they mean his service, or expect service 
from him, they should adapt their conduct, at least their conversation, to 
his present situation? Does he think that the king’s servants (those 
here at least) can look upon it as a very promising specimen of cordiality, 
that his immediate dependents in their public compotations drink 
damnation to Mr. Clements’ enemies? Does he intend to put Mr. Mitchell 
in mind that forty thousand pounds of the king’s money (or at least the 
equivalent replaced by the king’s money) is in the hands of my lord 
Kingsborough ?**: thirty thousand in the hands of my lord Kildare? 
Will he recommend and encourage the duty of peaceable and respectful 
behaviour to the government, as the necessary condition of his advancing 
money to the importing traders of Dublin, without which many of them 
would not be able to pay their customs? Will he no longer act the 
farce of supplying the money which his great friends in the opposition 
lend to his own relations, and then giving it as a reason of their 
attachment there? One instance of which to the amount of one thousand 
pounds, I have lately traced to a certainty! Of this kind are the services 
which the treasury can, and does daily perform ; and when they are done 
with a good heart and right discretion, they reach and operate positively 
or negatively not only throughout this city, but in every remote corner of 
the country. If a different influence in these matters should prevail, 
a different fashion of discourse would follow at large in the country ; 
different inclinations of constituents: and by that, votes in parliament 
would insensibly be engendered. Had the blow been struck last June 
we should now have been corresponding upon the terms to be obtained 
upon a full submission to his majesty. I say this with the more confidence, 
because I have been lately and, I think, authentically assured, that the 
removal even of Sir Richard Cox in 1752, which was looked for as the 
test of strength and resolution, would have produced that effect ; and that 
the trouble of last winter and the subsequent bloodshed would have been 
avoided.” 

57 Francis Pierpoint Burton, M.P. for Killybegs. 

58 Sir Robert King, Bart., of Rockingham ; created Viscount Kingsborough 1748, 
d. 1755. 

% This possibly refers to the riot in the Smock-Alley Theatre in Dublin on 2 March 
1754 at the performance of Mahomet. Some supposed political allusions led to a 


scene of great disorder, which even the appeals of Peg Woffington were unable to allay 
and the theatre was fired and wrecked. 
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It is unfortunate that the business now in question has been so long, 
(though unavoidably) delayed. The expectation raised, the opinion 
conceived here, that my lord lieutenant and all his majesty’s ministers 
have been employed seven months in a continual struggle about Mr. 
Clements makes the determination the more important. The time for 
working with new hands (if new hands are to be employed) is shorter, 
which makes it still more hazardous to answer for the success. All that 
can ‘be said, or ever will be said by me on that subject is, that the 
strength of the government will undoubtedly be confirmed and increased 
by a change in the treasury: and if things go on as they are, and Mr. 
Clements keeps his ground upon the encouragement of the slender body 
of auxiliaries that he has offered, I shall advise the calling in other allies 
at any rate, or upon any terms whatsoever ; as thinking it unsafe to rest 
the king’s service upon so frail a bottom, unless Mr. Clements will him- 
self undertake for the success of the session. He will return here full of 
inward resentment against those by whose means he thinks he has been 
brought to his trial; full of triumph on his acquittal, or pardon ; and with 
a heavy account in his mind against his prosecutors. If he returns con- 
demned and not executed, so long as he fears execution he will do 
nothing openly to provoke it; but will certainly break out, and laugh at 
the sentence, if he should at any time find his real friends strong enough 
to attempt a rescue. You know, that he is apt to make a slippery step 
upon a close division. 

From all that I have said, more perhaps than is either necessary or 
prudent, you will be at no loss in collecting my final sentiments upon the 
question you have proposed. But lest there should be any ambiguity of 
expression, I shall add in plain words that if an alteration is not made, 
the body of the opposition will increase in spirit, strength, and bulk; that 
among the friends of the government will prevail such a diffidence, dis- 
appointment, and despondency as will unavoidably end in a defection, 
which in the present circumstances will I presume be thought of prejudice 
to the king’s service. My strict regard to truth obliges me to persist 
in giving this opinion, for I feel to the full extent the distress of being 
driven to pronounce a sentence upon a man with whom ‘I have lived in 
constant intercourse, and whom I must probably see every day that I live. 

I shall next offer my notions about succession, in case the removal 
takes place. I have made no approaches toward Mr. Dawson, nor will 
I to any person, until I am authentically commissioned: but from con- 
tinual repeated symptoms I have no doubt that if that post were offered he 
would acceptit. His substance, punctuality, and acquired credit in business 
place him above all exception in those respects. But it deserves well to 
be considered, whether his advanced age, a natural dryness of temper, and 
an habitual attention to his private interest, may not affect his conduct, 
and incline him to consider the extending of the government influence 
but as the secondary object of his care, besides that some rests [?] of the 
imputation of toryism, though revived only by malice, might rise up in 
judgment. Mr. Bourke ®' I think would not change his situation with- 


® Probably Ephraim Dawson, M.P. for Queen’s County, and grandfather of the 
1st earl of Portarlington. 


*! See ante, p. 531, note 33. 
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out great reluctance ; as it must occasion his leaving his couniry-house, 
an entire new settlement of his family, and a total alteration in all the 
habits of his life. 

But I am more and more convinced of the expediency (as I have 
heretofore hinted) of putting that business into the hands of more than 
one person. By this means the general influence and the particular 
benefit which the trading part of the nation reap from it would be more 
diffused, according to the different connections of the persons in the 
office : whereas it being confined to one hand, it has hitherto been and 
may continue to be an overbearing, oppressive, and a dangerous monopoly. 
I see no inconvenience from such a disposition. Several manifest con- 
veniences I think appear. And particularly one. The whole stock of the 
nation (as it may be called) is now in the hands of one person : and where 
or how vested is known to him only. The sudden death of that person 
would at any time occasion great confusion : and an uninformed executor 
might never be able to unravel the intricacies of such accounts. Whereas 
a surviving partner in office, of equai trust and equally answerable, 
obviates this inconvenience. And I see nothing else that can. The 
chancellor of the exchequer in the last conversation I had with him, 
himself started, and insisted much upon this point. 

Upon this plan Iam bold in recommending Mr. Richardson ® of Rich 
Hill and Mr. Burton. I do it in the first place absolutely without the 
knowledge of either of these gentlemen. They are both known enough 
to you, so that I need not give you their descriptions. But I make no 
scruple to pronounce that their notions and settled principles concerning 
this constitution, and their open and unreserved avowal of them, their 
aptness to business, and their keen application to everything they under- 
take in earnest, their readiness to mix with all ranks of people, their 
spirit, zeal, and activity, and the steadiness and directness with which they 
would pursue the main point (added to which, their families, and them- 
selves from the beginning of their lives ranked under the denomination 
of whigs), render them beyond all controversy the fittest, the most useful, 
and I believe, the most acceptable persons to fill that station, that could 
be found not only among our friends but throughout the whole country. 
When I name Mr. Burton I am not unmindful of the standing 
obstacle: which however it might be admitted in objection to the whole 
possession, yet I think upon the footing of this plan, must cease to exist ; 
as I cannot conceive it consistent with justice or political prudence to 
exclude him from a distinction which his rank, fortune, zeal, and services 
would indisputably entitle him to were he unallied. This measure, 
carried handsomely and boldly into execution, would have so much 
the appearance of a solid and well considered system; would there- 
fore strike such a damp in one quarter; and diffuse such a spirit and 
confidence in the other; that though I must ever abstain from 
answering, I am inwardly persuaded it would be attended with success. 

I have now said everything, that I can ever offer upon these subjects : 


6? William Richardson, M.P. for co. Armagh. 
*° Right Hon. Benjamin Burton, an eminent Dublin banker, appointed a com- 


missioner of revenue 1755, d. 1767. He was married to Lady Anne Ponsonby, daughter 
of the earl of Bessborough. 
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and I have said or proposed nothing bat what both the interest I am 
concerned to promote and the real honour and good of his majesty’s 
service demand in my best judgment both as expedient and necessary. If 
some circumstances, unknown and unapprehended by me, should make 
the execution of this or of any other clear measure at this time incon- 
venient or unadvisable, the necessity must be submitted to. But even 
in that case, I do not suppose that his majesty’s faithful servants, and 
the friends of his government, will be left utterly defenceless: to which 
condition they are inevitably reduced, if Mr. Clements keeps the possession 
he now enjoys. 

Upon the supposition, therefore, that what is advised in the preceding 
parts of this letter is not thought proper to be executed, I shall, for the 
saving of time, now propose the last expedient, and mark out the smallest 
portion of ground upon which we can possibly subsist: which jis, the 
adding of Mr. Burton as colleague to Mr. Clements. This would certainly 
be attended by some good effects. It would in the first place abate the 
triumph on one side, and relieve the disappointment on the other, and if 
it did not bring the full benefit of the influence to the service of the 
government, it might be a check to all secret operations to its prejudice. 
Although this proposal comes extorted from me as in the last extremity, 
I will not suppress a consideration which has occurred to me in starting 
it: Whether such an instance of clemency and forbearance, accompanied 
by an exertion of power, may not put others in mind that terms are to be 
obtained, and by what means; so as to lead to a more general pacifica- 
tion. But this is a crude speculation, which I leave to you either to be 
pursued or rejected. The vacating and the filling the other less con- 
siderable employments is a matter of such small importance, and at the 
same time so dependent upon the other, that 1 am not able to fix any 
certain opinion about them, till the great point is determined. 


XXIX. 
The Same to the Same. 
Dublin 29 January 1755. 

My lord Bessborough arrived in town last Saturday. I communi- 
cated to him the substance of what I had wrote to your lordship, and it 
met with his full approbation. He said, that he concluded Mr. Clements 
would be removed, but that it would be done in a manner very dis- 
tressing to us; that we should remain charged with all the odium, and 
envy, as well as with the consequences of the measure ; which considera- 
tion would tend to the disappointing of the good effects that were hoped 
for and almost depended upon, had it been executed with more appearance 
of resolution. He seemed more than commonly affected with the appre- 
hension that he should be considered as having insisted upon this sacrifice, 
in order to make way for one of his own relations : he said, that he could not 
stand the imputations he knew would be cast upon him: and added with 
great emotion that he would rather lose Mr. Burton’s friendship than live 
under the load of so much public clamour, and possibly of cooler and 
more deliberate censure, that he was like to be exposed to. In the course 
of our conversation it occurred to me that a seat at the board of com- 
missioners of the revenue was still vacant, and that the incapacity of sitting 
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in parliament had probably been the reason of its having been so long 
unfilled: that the person for whom it was intended might be better 
pleased and more conveniently provided for by such a pension as should 
be judged equivalent, upon this establishment: and if his majesty should 
condescend to that proposal the revenue here could well afford it: and in 
that case Mr. Burton to be appointed commissioner, and Mr. Richardson 
joined with Mr. Clements in the treasury. Lord Bessborough was 
exceedingly delighted with this disposition: and said he would almost 
venture to take it upon himself to answer for success, if it were carried 
into execution. Two days have passed since it was started, and he is 
more and more pleased with the plan, and sanguine upon the success. 
Yesterday we opened it to my lord chancellor. He said, that in his 
opinion, there was no objection to any part of it; and that he believed 
it would tend more towards strengthening the government, and at the 
same time be a more probable means of bringing about a general quiet, 
than any other plan that could be proposed ; and that he approved of it 
as much as he could of any thing that he had so little time to consider of. 

I am tired myself, and I am sure, I have tired others by descanting on 
the general state of this country, upon the tempers of people, and upon 
contingent effects of measures. I think this would do the business, and 
that if Mr. Clements has any influence you would by these means secure 
it, without losing any of your present strength. I beg you therefore, to 
lay it before my lord lieutenant; and, if his grace relishes it, that it may 
be proposed in form to my lord duke of Newcastle and to my Jord 
chancellor, in order to be laid before his majesty if it shall be judged 
expedient. I expect in a day or two that my lord chancellor of Ireland 
will tell me finally and explicitly that he not only approves, but is ready 
to recommend this measure; for I never knew him so clear upon 
the first communication of any new proposal as he was upon this. 
He said, that if Mr. Burton was not provided for in any way equal 
to his pretensions (and he thought the way proposed was very proper) 
the government would not be served nor supported. I send this as the 
last proposal. I have an entire good opinion of it. If it is rejected we 
must take down our standard, and every thing must take a new turn. 
If it is received (which I believe will be the case) you will find us all 
less reserved, and less diffident than we have been. The whole now 
turns upon this single point, and I am happy that it is at last 
brought to a crisis. And Clements by this will be little hurt; all 
the apprehensions of shaking public credit vanish ; and possibly some- 
thing like good-will and friendly communication (as things in this 
country come by starts) may arise out of it. If it is done, I shall have a 
good opinion of all that is to follow. 


XXX, 
The Same to the Same. 
Dublin 15 Feb. 1755. 
I received your short letter of the 8th. Things here are in thg 
strangest way that can be conceived. The open language of the opposite 
party is, that there should be no more fighting. On Thursday I met Lord 
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Carrick,®‘ Sir Arthur Gore, and Mr. Malone at the board of navigation ; 
and conversed with them all three separately with the utmost civility 
and ease. Lord Carrick the day before, on Mr. Creighton’s ® speaking 
something before him in the old abusing way, took him short, and told 
him he hoped never to hear a word more upon those subjects. Sir 
Ralph Gore ®* told Major Pomeroy,’ that they had gone a great way 
too far, and he hoped people would soon see their mistake, and that all 
would be quiet. This very new behaviour and conversation is unaccoun- 
table, and we, who are left so entirely in the dark, cannot but conceive 
that these gentlemen know more of the true state of things than we do. 
Our friends are willing to collect comfort from these appearances, and 
everybody judges that if his majesty and the ministry required a submis- 
sion, it might be had upon very reasonable terms. I am myself of that 
opinion. But our friends are every day more and more diffident of the 
support they have been encouraged to hope for, and which has been 
promised to them by as full and express engagements as general words 
could convey. But the hesitation upon every proposal when particulars 
are come to puzzles and confounds. And we have but too great reason 
to think that our bottom is not sound. The last packets bring certain 
intelligence (I mean what is given out as certain) that my lord lieutenant 
has desired to serve his majesty as groom of the stole. I cannot think 
if there were a real tendency that way we should be left to pick it up 
in the streets of Dublin. Some settlement must be made here: and it 
is to be supposed that it is already settled in the minds of those on 
whom the execution of it must depend. But [be it] what it will, the 
execution ought to be deferred no longer. 


XXXI. 
Archbishop Stone to Andrew Stone. 


Dublin. 4 March 1755. 

[No address.] Tuesday night. 
Since I wrote and sent your letter to the post, I am informed that 
the speaker this morning read a letter which he had just then received 
from England, assuring him that the duke of Dorset had on that day 
received his majesty’s commands that he should no longer continue lord 
lieutenant of Ireland; and that the cabinet council were to meet in a 
few days in order to consider of a proper successor to his grace in that 
post. I believe it is true that such a letter was read; how true the 
information contained in it may be, you best can tell; but it will circu- 
late here and obtain credit. For my own part, I cannot conceive that so 
capital an alteration can be concluded upon without some previous 


6 Somerset Butler, d. 1774, 8th Viscount Ikerrin; created earl of Carrick 1748. 
Lord Carrick was a son-in law of Speaker Boyle. 

* Probably Abraham Creighton or Crichton, M.P. for Lifford, created 1st Baron 
Erne in 1768. 

86 Sir Ralph Gore, Bart., M.P. for co. Donegal, 1747-64 ; created Baron Gore in 
1764 and earl of Ross. He survived till 1802. His father, also Sir Ralph Gore, had 
een speaker from 1729 till his death in 1732. 

* Right Hon. John Pomeroy, M.P. for Carrick-on-Shannon; uncle of the Ist 
Viscount Harberton. 
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communication of it to the king’s servants here; as (should a change 
be necessary, or should the duke of Dorset wish to decline the trouble 
of another turbulent session, either of which I can suppose possible) 
so much will still depend upon the choice of the person who is to 
succeed him. In quiet times, perhaps, the situation of the great officers 
of state and business may be the only consideration in the appointment 
and designation of the chief governor here. But, in whatever else I may 
want credit, I may surely be believed when I say that the affairs of this 
kingdom do now require a principal attention. Ifthe duke of Dorset is not 
to return, and any other person should be appointed (of how great name 
soever, or station) that did not bring with him some credit, weight, and 
authority which would strike at once upon the minds of the people, he 
would find himself under a necessity (be his previous resolutions or 
instructions ever so opposite) of making the most entire submission of 
himself to those whose late conduct the king has openly disapproved. 
Whereas, a person might be found, whose name and character, built upon 
his father’s reputation, with the strength of his own property here, would 
so precede his arrival, as to make the way smooth before him, and enable 
him without difficulty, possibly without contest, to carry such measures 
into execution as his majesty (who we know desires nothing but what is 
for the real interest of this kingdom) should direct. I could name such a 
person were I allowed to do it, I think you will easily know whom I 
mean.®* I write this in the utmost confidence to you. You will mention 
it only to the duke of Newcastle. The changing the governor here is 
certainly a concession that ought not to be made, in the abstract con- 
sideration of the subject. But, if circumstances should make it necessary, 
permit me to enforce my most earnest request, that we may have notice 
of it, and that we may not be exposed to such contempt as any sudden 
alteration without any care or regard to us would throw us under. I can 
propose a way that would make all easy. Let me be sent for, or at least 
let me be consulted, that it may be seen whether I speak reason. 


XXXII. 
Archbishop Stone and the Earl of Bessborough to the Duke of Newcastle. 


Dublin. 16th March 1755. 


We find ourselves under an absolute necessity of renewing and 
enforcing our application to your grace concerning a proper settlement of 
the treasury. We have ever thought the placing of that great spring of 
government in this country in hands that could be confided in to be of the 
last importance with regard to the carrying on his majesty's service ; and 
we are at this moment more confirmed and determined in that opinion 
than ever. 

We acquiesce with perfect satisfaction in the expediency and the 
wisdom of the change which is now going to take place in this government, 
because we have not the least doubt but that it is concerted for the more 
effectual support of his majesty’s government, and of those gentlemen 
who have steadily attached themselves to it. But it will be in vain for 


*® Evidently the marquis of Hartington is meant. His father, the 3rd duke of 
Devonshire, had been lord-lieutenant of Ireland from 1737 to 1744. 
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us to think of gaining an entire credit to this our opinion, how well 
grounded soever we know it to be. No, not even among our own 
friends, much less among those who are not well prepared to receive 
evidence so contrary to their inclinations: all that we can say will be 
rejected, unless the alteration now to be made in the government is 
marked with a measure, the meaning of which cannot be misunderstood, 
nor rendered equivocal by any possible construction, nor the force of it 
any way eluded. There is no way of effecting this but by weakening, at 
least, the influence of Mr. Clements: his entire removal would without 
all doubt be the soundest and best means of procuring full security to the 
future administration here: for we must insist upon it from repeated 
experience, that while any share of the power of this country remains in 
that person’s hands, so far as that goes our system will be rotten; and 
no assurances of his can in any degree alter this opinion. Nevertheless, 
if there lies any strong objection against dismissing him from the post 
in which he has almost openly distressed instead of serving the govern- 
ment, we think it will be practicable to carry on his majesty’s service 
with sufficient security if a colleague be given him. We are indeed so 
far persuaded of the good effect which even this compromise will have, 
that we are bold to make ourselves answerable for the success of the 
service, if the ground we ask be given us. The person whom we recom- 
mend is Mr. Richardson, of whom your grace has been so fully informed 
in a letter to Lord George Sackville that we need not repeat and cannot 
add to what has been said upon that point. We must also entreat your 
grace to take Mr. Burton’s services and merits into your consideration. 
It is absolutely necessary upon many accounts that he should now be 
distinguished by some considerable mark of favour; and we desire with 
repeated earnestness that the plan already proposed of promoting him 
to a seat at the board of commissioners of the revenue may by your 
grace’s favour be carried into execution. And we humbly apprehend 
that, if the present vacancy cannot be so disposed, Mr. Trevor ® might 
receive an equivalent upon the establishment here, without any dissatis- 
faction to him, or inconvenience to the public. These two points 
would effectually put a stop to the triumphs which must be expected 
among the followers of those who are, or pretend to be, elated with 
having obliged the government of England to remove a lord lieutenant. 
We cannot help being so sanguine as to add that it is our firm opinion, 
not only that this triumph will be very short, but also, that it will be 
the last insult this set of men will dare to offer to government. 

Among numberless instances of the base means they have conde- 
scended to use toward obtaining their ends, we are particularly to take 
notice of one trick by which an attempt has been made to create divisions 
among us; and that has been by asserting confidently that we were 
quarrelling among ourselves: my lord Bessborough and I in particular. 
We hope this impudent and groundless lie has met with no credit ; but, 
lest it should be imagined that there may have been some foundation how 
slight soever, upon which it has been raised, we take this opportunity in 
a letter we shall both subscribe to assure your grace that there never was 
the least ground for such a report. That, on the contrary, we have the 


% See ante, p. 745 note 55. 
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fullest, the most confidential reliance upon each other that can subsist 
between persons engaged in the same cause; that we are, in all events, 
determined reciprocally to protect and support each other ; and are not in 
the least apprehensive that it is possible anything can arise which should 
shake, much less destroy, this mutual confidence, which is cemented by 
the most important motives of public consideration, and at the same 
time fortified by the strongest ties of private friendship. 


The Execution of General Torryos and Robert Boyd, 1831. 


Reavers of Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling will remember the 
account which he gives in chapters x. and xiii. of General Torrijos’ 
attempt at an invasion of Spain in 1829-1830 and of its catastrophe 
in December 1831. Sterling had a large part in organising it, and 
was to have sailed in a ship which was equipped and armed for 
the purpose, but which was seized by the police before it left the 
Thames; and it was by his encouragement that several English- 
men went out to share in the enterprise. Among them were his 
Cambridge friends, Richard Chenevix Trench, the future archbishop 
of Dublin, and John Mitchell Kemble, afterwards famous as an 
Anglo-Saxon scholar. ‘These, however, were induced to return 
home before it was too late, and one alone of them took part 
in the fatal venture which resulted in the death of Torrijos and 
his companions. This was Sterling’s cousin, Robert Boyd, a 
lieutenant in the H. E. I. C.’s Bengal army. He was a young 
Irishman, born in 1805, and his fortune of 5,000/. was an essential 
element in the prosecution of the design against Ferdinand VII. 
He and the Spaniards made their way to Gibraltar, and thence, in 
spite of the governor’s vigilance, endeavoured to raise an insurrec- 
tion in the Peninsula. At last they made a descent upon Malaga, 
but the little band was immediately surrounded by troops and 
forced to surrender. On the affair being reported to Madrid, orders 
were received for their execution. Below are printed a letter 
written by Robert Boyd just before his death to his eldest brother, 
William Boyd, Esq., a barrister at Derry, and an account of the 
execution by a Capuchin friar who attended many of the victims. 
The latter, which is contained in a letter addressed to the writer’s 
father at Seville, was evidently translated for the use of some 
member of Boyd’s family, in the possession of whose representatives 
the two documents are sfill preserved. They are here published 
by the kind permission of Mrs. McIlquham, of Staverton House, 
near Cheltenham. 

Robert Boyd’s nationality led to the attempted intervention of 
the British consul at the port, but in vain; and his appeal to the 
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British minister at Madrid arrived too late. Nor did the 
representations of Lord Palmerston effect any result. The question 
was raised in parliament by Mr. O’Dwyer, at the end of the sitting 


of 27 June 1834, when the foreign secretary, after recounting the 
circumstances, said— 


The execution took place, and he believed that, in strictness, as far as 
the Spaniards were concerned, it was quite in accordance with the laws 
of Spain. As to Mr. Boyd, he was afraid, however they might lament 
his fate, that his death was justifiable according to the law of nations. 
Mr. Boyd was found in arms acting against Spain, acting against its 


authorities, in union with persons who were considered traitors to its 
government.' 


Lord Palmerston had previously said that the invading party ‘ went 
from Gibraltar to Malaga in pursuance of an invitation from 
some persons there, and an intimation that they would be kindly 
received.’ It was then asserted in the course of debate that the 
invitation had been treacherously sent out by the governor of Malaga, 
General Moreno, himself.?- The story is not in itself unlikely, 
and is implied in the words attributed to Torrijos in the Capuchin’s 
letter ; but no hint of the sort is given by Carlyle. 


Malaga, Convento del Carmen, 
10 Decr., 1831, Midnight. 

My dearest William,—The dismal news that this letter conveys, you 
I trust will break to my beloved and revered mother in the easiest and 
gentlest manner. Ere this letter reaches you I will be mouldering in my 
grave in a foreign land. The preparations for death are going on rapidly 
around me, and as I am chained among my fellow sufferers in the 
refectory where I write from, the harbingers of death, robed in the 
livery of the grave, are flitting round me, agonising, as the Spaniards 
have it, the poor wretches at their confessions. Violent have been the 
attacks they have made upon me to make me recant, and if any such 
story should go abroad you will know what credit to attach to it. I am, 
thank God, calm and perfectly resigned, and at some future day I feel 
a presentiment that my spirit will claim retribution for my wrongs. 
Dark will be the deed that will be done this night in the Convento of the 
Carmelites. Recusation is conviction. 

Think of me at times as I at this moment think only of the affliction 
that this news will bring upon my dear, very dear brothers and sisters. 
Let them take my last, my dying love, and if the events of my ife 
should pass before them, let them forget the follies of earlier times in the 
reflection that I fall in defence of what I held dear, and that there is not 
one dishonouring spot on the exit of your brother. 


’ Hansard, 3rd ser., xxiv. (1834), 939. 


? A narrative of the execution which embodies this statement will be found in 
Mark Boyd’s Reminiscences of Fifty Years, 1871, pp. 317-9. ‘The author is not known 
to have been related in any way to Robert Boyd. 
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He, the more fortunate, yea, he hath finished. For him there is no 
longer any future. His life was pure, bright without spot. It was and 
cannot cease to be. No ominous hour knocks at his door with tidings of 
mishap. Far off is he above desire or fear. No more submitted to the 
chance or change of the unsteady planets. Oh, it is well with him. 

Last best love to my mother,—adieu. 

Yours till the last affectionately, 
Rost. Boyp. 


Mark you that I die like a gentleman and a soldier. I am to be shot 
with sixty others in about an hour.* 


Il. 


. . » It is my intention to give you a circumstantial account of what 
took place in the execution of the Royal Order with respect to Torrijos 
and his followers. The express from Madrid as I have already mentioned 
reached Malaga at between the hours of 8 and 4 o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon, being the positive order of the King our Lord that Torrijos and 
all his companions should be prepared for death, and the sentence 
put in execution without loss of time. The General Governor of this City 
took the most prompt measures to carry into effect the order of the King, 
and in consequence had Torrijos taken from the Barracks in which he had 
been confined, and conducted in a carriage to the Convent of the Car- 
melite Friars, the refectory of which Convent was destined to be the 
condemned cell of Torrijos and allhis gang. After the removal of Torrijos, 
his companions, 48 in number, were taken from their several dungeons 
in which they had been placed in the Common Gaol, and loaded with 
heavy irons, marched to the same Convent where their General Count 
Joseph Maria T. had been deposited. About the hour of 7 p.m. all the 
culprits were assembled in the refectory of the Convent, where there had 
previously met a number of Revd. Fathers composed of Friars from the 
different orders and some secular priests. One of the priests addressed 
himself to Torrijos saying, I suppose you know for what purpose we are 
come here? To which he answered, I do not know it but think I cannot 
be mistaken in my conjecture, for Torrijos was still in ignorance for what 
purpose he had been removed to the convent. The Revd. Father then com- 
menced to exhort him and his companions to receive with Christian resig- 
nation the sentence of the King, which condemned them all to death within 
the short space of a few hours, requesting at the same time that Torrijos 
would make choice among them as Ministers of the Almighty of the person 
he might wish to assist him in his preparation for death. To which 
Torrijos said that for his part all Ministers of the Almighty were equally 
reverenced by him, so that he who could undertake the charge had only 
to offer himself, and the Revd. Father of our order, Friar Jerome of 
Ardales, remained with him. He asked Torrijos if he entertained any 
doubts, or had any difficulty in respect to the most holy mysteries of 
the Catholic religion, to which he replied without hesitation that he was by 


* The execution did not in fact take place until 10.30 on the following (Sunday) 
morning. 
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the grace of God a Catholic, and never had entertained the smallest doubt 
with respect to all that, and everything which the Holy Catholic church 
proposed to his belief, whatever his errors might have been as a weak 
mortal in other respects. He made his Confession without the slightest 
repugnance, and after receiving absolution arose from his knees and, with 
some difficulty on account of the weight of his irons, walked down the 
centre of the spacious refectory, and having addressed himself in particular 
to some of his companions, he spoke to them in an audible voice, saying 
‘ Brave comrades, now that the moment has arrived in which we are - 
called upon to look death firmly in the face, and in the short period of a 
few hours all will be at an end for us as far as mortality is concerned, and 
we shall then be placed beyond the power of the revenge of man to add to 
our bodily sufferings. Let me then beseech you to banish from your 
brave bosoms every earthly thought, and prepare to receive like Christian 
Heroes that glorious fate which awaits us, for what can be so glorious 
for man as to imitate in some degree the Saviour of Mankind in suffering 
with meekness and resignation the tortures of an ignominious death ? but 
death can only destroy our bodily existence ; our souls, as immortal, must 
exist for all eternity, and our Holy Faith teaches us to believe that there 
is an eternity of bliss in store for those who die innocent.’ All Torrijos’ 
companions listened with the greatest attention to his exhortation, and 
replied to it in the most enthusiastic terms of fervour. The General 
then addressed himself in particular to one of the prisoners who had been 
minister of War at the time of the Spanish Constitution, and afterwards to 
another of the name of Flores Calderon, who had been one of the members 
of the Cortes at that time, and said to them, ‘The chief regret that 
oppresses my heart at this moment is that the lives of those poor brave 
fellows should be sacrificed who have committed no other crime than that of 
permitting themselves to be persuaded by us to participate in our illusion, 
and offer to take a part in an error into which the world will some 
day know how treacherously we were enticed and basely betrayed.’ They 
all as good Catholics that night [confessed] and received absolution, except a 
Milord Ingles, who said he was not a R. C., he had nothing to do with 
the spiritual Fathers or Ministers of our Holy Religion, adding that for 
his part he had always endeavoured to adore the Almighty with a pure 
heart, and to avoid all crimes as could give rise to remorse of conscience, 
and as he was free from scruples he relied too firmly on the mercy of God 
to feel unmanned at the approach of death. This person had lent 55000 
dollars to Torrijos. All these poor creatures passed the night, some 
occupied in writing to their wives, others to their families. They all gave 
up to their Confessors such money as they had contrived to conceal on 
their persons, some ordering it to be remitted to their families, and others 
directing it to be laid out in masses for their souls, and one in particular 
gave his Confessor 4 thousand reals to be invested in the purchase of wax 
lights for the purpose of illuminating the blessed Sacrament. Several of 
them subscribed different sums to be paid to the soldiers employed to 
shoot them. 

The Convent bell at last announced the approach of the aurora of the 
Holy Sabbath Day, and of the hour for the bloody sacrifice. The victims 
again repeated their Confessions, and firm with the gentleness of lambs 
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and the composure of martyrs, awaited the final signal for fervent 
prayers, still assisted by their spiritual directors. At exactly half an 
hour past ten o’clock 25 of the prisoners had their irons taken off, and 
being pinioned were taken under a strong military escort down to 
the sea beach (at about the distance of musket shot from the convent) 
shackled together in the following order, 1st Golfin, who as already 
mentioned was Minister of War at the time of the Constitution, followed 
by Count Torrijos, after him the Milord Ingles, then Flores Calderon 
(one of the famous deputies of the Cortes), followed him an artillery officer 
of the name of Pinto, who had been named Captain General by Torrijos, 
then another Englishman who was a Catholic, followed by a Spanish 
officer who had been one of the most determined chiefs of the late 
conspiration at Cadiz, and some other deputies and chiefs to the number 
of 25. When they had reached the beach they were blindfolded, and 
being placed in a line on their knees there was a terrible discharge of 
musketry fired among them, by which they were either killed or wounded 
except my Lord Ingles, who did not receive the slightest injury, but soon 
despatched by the subsequent shots, a number of which it was necessary 
to fire as the greatest part of the victims had only been wounded by the 
first discharge. Ten polin carts were in waiting to carry off the bodies 
to the place of interment, five of which were loaded with them, only 
leaving that of my Lord, which had been claimed by the English Consul, 
and escorted by a party of [lancers?] drove off to the burial place situated 
at the extremity of Malaga.‘ It was now necessary to bring some sort 
of gravel to cover the excessive quantity of blood which remained on 
the ground in consequence of the repeated wounds received by the greatest 
part of the unfortunate men. Thus arranged the remaining 24 were 
brought from the convent, shackled as the former, to the same spot, 
where they received the same fate. I must not omit mentioning that 
all these unhappy men embraced affectionately their confessors before 
they knelt down, and Flores C. in particular called to his—my fellow 
collegian Father Peter, who was a townsman of his—and said in a firm 
voice ‘Come my dear countryman and receive my last embrace: God 
be with you.’ They had all ceased to exist before the hour of 1 0’c., 
having had only 14 hours granted them to prepare for death. Thousands 
of persons flocked to the place of burial, where a large trench had 
been [dug ?] to receive the bodies, and such was the general curiosity to 
see Torrijos that it [i.c. his body] was not thrown into the ditch for some 
time. The body of Milord, which remained on the beach, was removed 
in one of the English Consul’s carriages, in which his son, the vice 
Consul, went in person, carrying with him an English colour in which 
the body of his noble countryman was shrouded. On arriving at the 
Consul’s house the body was laid out in great state until the evening of 
the following day, Monday, when it was taken to the KE. burial ground 
and interred according to the rites of their religion, the ceremony being 
performed by the Consul, who is a priest, some say a Bishop. 


‘ This does not agree with the account at the end of the letter, which probably is 
to be read as the corrected statement. 








Revews of Books 


Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche, Roma, 1-9 
Aprile 1903. Vol. II: ‘ Storia Antica; Filologia classica.’ Vol. IV: 
‘ Storia delle letterature.’ Vol. VI: ‘Numismatica.’ Vol. IX : ‘ Storia 
del Diritto; Storia delle Scienze Economiche e Sociali.’ Vol. X: 
‘ Storia della geografia ; geografia storica.’ (Roma : Loescher. 1904-5.) 


TxeEsE five volumes represent less than one half of the business transacted 
at the International Congress of 1903; but the managers of the congress 
took a wider view of the scope of history than is usual on this side of the 
Channel. We refrain from noticing the proceedings of the sections 
which devoted their attention to art, music, the drama, philosophy, and 
natural science, although they no doubt contain much that is of interest 
for the student of Cultwrgeschichte.' Vol. iii., containing the proceedings 
of the section of medieval and modern history, has not yet reached us. 

It would be impossible in the space of a few pages to analyse the 
more important papers which are to be found in the volumes whose titles 
are given above, but the following seem to merit special notice :— 


Vol. ii. p. 9. Professor R. S. Conway, ‘I due strati nella popolazione indo- 
europea dell’ Italia antica,’ maintains, on philological grounds, that the primitive 
population of Latium comprised two Indo-European strains, a Sabine and a 
Volscian ; the former an Alpine race who had learned the use of iron; the 
latter a marsh-dwelling, bronze-using people. 

P. 158. Mr. D. B. Monro (in whose sudden death the university of Oxford 
and the world of scholarship have experienced a grievous loss) states briefly the 
thesis that the Homeric dialect represents the vernacular of primitive Greece. 
He rejects Fick’s theory of a deliberate Ionic translation, made by a particular 
poet or group of poets; and argues that Ionicisms crept into the text by degrees. 

P. 23. Professor Modestov, ‘In che stadio si trovi oggi la questione 
etrusca,’ states the grounds on which Niebuhr’s theory has been rejected, in 
favour of the theory of an oriental provenance (already to be found in Herodotus 
and Thucydides). 

P. 85. Professor Vulié, ‘Contributi alla storia della guerra di Ottavio in 
Tiliria nel 85-33 e della campagna di Tiberio nel 15 a. C.,’ brings together the 
results of epigraphical, topographical, and ethnological researches ; and examines 
in their light the value of the narrative sources. 

P. 287. Professor Zuretti, ‘La politica estera nella comedia attica antica,’ 
handles the plays of Aristophanes in chronological order and speaks more briefly 
of the other comedians. 

Vol. iv. p. 61. Professor Paul Meyer, ‘ De l’expansion de la langue francaise 
en Italie pendant le moyen Age,’ points out that the use of French as a literary 


‘ Each volume, we are asked to mention, can be purchased separately. 
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language was more common in northern Italy than elsewhere in the peninsula. 
He remarks that the only literary work in French which comes to us from the 
Angevin kingdom of Naples is a translation of the letters of Seneca, prepared 
between 1308 and 1310 for Bartolomeo Siginulfo, the grand chamberlain of Sicily. 
The dearth of French writings which can be traced to medieval Piedmont is ex- 
plained. The chief Italian centres of French literary production were in the 
seignorial courts of the north and in the towns lying on the pilgrim routes from 
France to Rome. The period 1230-1400 was that during which the French 
language was chiefly used in Italy. M. Meyer gives an account of (1) Italian 
copies of French authors, (2) original works or translations composed in French 
by Italian authors. Amongst the latter he calls special attention to the treatise 
of Philip of Novara on the Assises d’Outremer et de Jherusalem et de Cypre 
(1243-7), the Venetian chronicle of Martino da Canale (c. 1275), and the travels 
of Marco Polo (1298). He points out that the Trésor of Brunetto Latini was 
composed in France and for a French audience, and names as the earliest 
French work of an Italian writer the two translations (through Latin from the 
Hebrew) of treatises on falconry, which were executed by Daniel of Cremona for 
Enzio of Sardinia (1238-49). 

P. 219. Professor Luiso, ‘Di un commento inedito alla Divina Commedia, 
fonte dei pid antichi commentatori,’ deals with a commentary entitled Chiose 
di Dante, le quali fece el figliwolo co le swe mani. It was noticed, but treated 
with contempt, as long ago as 1790 by Dionisi of Verona, whose verdict has 
hitherto been accepted by more recent critics. Professor Luiso maintains that 
this fragment (dealing only with the first two cantos of the Commedia) preserves 
the exegetical notes of the poet himself, and was utilised by the commentators 
who are generally treated as the earliest. This thesis has been developed at 
greater length by the same author in the Archivio Storico Italiano for 1903 and 
1904. 

Vol. vi. p. 31. Professor H. Bresslau, ‘I denari imperiali di Federico I,’ 
shows the significance of the new coinage which Frederic issued in 1162. No 
specimens are knowr of this coinage; but the writer collects the available 
evidence respecting their value and appearance. 

P. 55. Dr. Gabrici, ‘Sul valore dei tipi monetali nei problemi storici, 
ethnografici e religiosi,’ devotes special attention to the coins of Magna 
Graecia, and points out the assistance which they give in determining the 
relations of Greek colonies, such as Sybaris, to the eastern Greeks and to the 
Italian populations. 

P, 231. M. Maurice, ‘ L’atelier monétaire de Sirmium pendant la période 
Constantinienne,’ gives a full description of the coins issued from this mint 
(820-326 a.p.), and a number of phototype illustrations. These coins form a 
series of special interest, as almost all of them were struck to commemorate 
historical events. 

Vol. ix. p. 23. Professor Appleton, ‘Nature et antiquité des Leges XII 
Tabularum,’ furnishes a well-reasoned reply to the iconoclastic theories of 
Lambert and Pais, which have been recently discussed by Dr. Greenidge in this 
Review (ante, pp. 1-21). Professor Appleton devotes special attention to Sextus 
Aelius, whom he regards as a commentator on an official text of a date much 
before his own time. 

P. 39. Professors Scaduto and Salvioli gives a fine facsimile of the founda- 
tion charter of the see of Girgenti, granted by Roger II in 10938, with a list of 
the writings in which the authenticity of this charter has been discussed. It is 
a curious fact that this document should have been cited as lately as 1891 in 
the court of appeal at Palermo as evidence respecting the rights of the see. 

P. 79. Professor Ruffini, ‘Di un’ opera inedita attribuita ad Incmaro di 
Reims,’ treats of a concordance of canons which exists in several copies in 
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Italian libraries. Professor Ruffini argues that all these are derived from a 
fifteenth-century manuscript in the Vatican library. The work has hitherto 
been known only through the extracts given by the Jesuit De Torres (Turrianus) 
in his reply of 1572 to the Magdeburg centuriators. Professor Ruffini points 
out that all the passages from the canons which occur in the Vatican MS. are 
also to be found in the writings of Bernoldus of St. Blaise (¢ 1100), which are 
collected in the second volume of the Libelli de Lite Imperatorum et Pontificwm. 
But he hesitates to pronounce the Vatican manuscript a forgery. Hincmar 
in the eleventh chapter of the De Predestinatione announces his hope of com- 
piling such a concordance. Bernoldus may have pillaged the work of Hincmar 
without acknowledgment. There is nothing in the contents of the Vatican 
manuscript to preclude the supposition that we are dealing with a work, 
possibly abbreviated, from the pen of Hincmar. 

P. 107. Professor Andrich, ‘ Documenti bellunesi del secolo XII,’ describes 
records of legal transactions between private persons, relating to land in the 
neighbourhood of Belluno. Some of them are dated; all fall within the years 
1130-1196. They contain references to Lombard law, under which some of the 
contracting parties--members of the gens Agordina—were still living. 

P. 281. Count Benedetto Bandi di Vesme, ‘ L’ origine Romana del Comitato 
Langobardo e Franco,’ maintains, in a long communication with elaborate 
references and appendices, that in the count of the Frank and Lombard king- 
doms we may see the survival of a Roman office. He entirely rejects the idea 
that the comes and the comitatus were introduced into Italy by Charles the 
Great. His conclusion is that ‘il municipio é la giudiciaria langobarda, il 
comitato franco. I] lociservator dei tempi giustinianei, il praefectus iwridi- 
cundo dei tempi costantiniani, in una parola il praefectus civitatis comes 
Augusti S. O. é il conte langobardo e franco.’ 

P. 393. Professor Vinogradoff, ‘Sur quelques aspects de 1’évolution 
historique du colonat,’ covers a part of the ground traversed in the Develop- 
ment of the Manor. He explains the economic forces which produced the 
colonate, collects Italian and West-Saxon parallels for this form of tenure, and 
calls attention to the difference between the superior class of coloni (fermiers 
perpétuels) and the lower ( paysans corvéables). 

Vol. x. p.11. Professor Vidal de la Blache, ‘De la signification populaire 
des noms des pays,’ aims at discovering the reasons, geological, economic, or 
racial, which have caused certain districts to be regarded as entities irrespective 
of administrative divisions and subdivisions. 

P.19. Professor Gallois discusses a particular case of this general problem. 
He explains why the name of France was appropriated to the pays lying 
between Senlis, St. Denis, and Meaux. The name, he finds, is simply that of 
the Carolingian Francia, which shrank in course of time to these modest 
dimensions through the recognition of other parts of the province as independent 
pays with special names. 

P. 25. Professor Romano treats the history of administrative divisions 
in Sicily since the days of the Roman republic. 

P. 117. Professor Hassert, ‘ Lo sviluppo della cartografia del Principato di 
Montenegro nel secolo XIX,’ contributes a bibliographical article which should 
be valuable to students of the history of the Balkan peninsula. 

P. 199. Captain Moretti, ‘ Sulla scoperta della bussola nautica,’ exposes the 
legend of Flavio Gioja and vindicates the claims of the Amalfitans to be 
regarded as the first introducers of the compass into the west. 


Many other papers might be mentioned. There are very few in the 
Atti which are not of interest from some point of view. But we have 
said enough to give the reader an idea of the great variety of themes 
which he will find illustrated in these volumes. H. W. C.. Davis. 
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Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima. Fase. 1, 2. 
Edidit Curneertus H. Turner. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1899, 
1904.) 


Mr. Turner has begun the work of editing, with a full apparatus 
criticus, the early canons of the Latin church on a scale so ample, and 
in a manner so carefully thought out, and so handsomely executed, that 
it confers honour both upon him and upon the Oxford Press. His first 
section contains the Latin of the Apostolic Canons and the names of the 
Nicene fathers, the latter with the readings of 838 manuscripts in which Mr. 
Turner discriminates five lines of transmission. In his second fasciculus 
he adds the evidence of two further manuscripts for the Nomina Patrum, 
and gives the text of the Nicene canons according to ten Latin trans- 
lations, either independent or so far modified that in his judgment they 
deserve to be printed at full length, each in a column of itsown. And 
each column, it is needless to say, has its own apparatus. There is also 
a mass of auxiliary matter, textual and other, including a number of 
adnotatiunculae apparatui critico minus propriae, in which Mr. Turner 
has packed away, in the smallest of type, stores of knowledge which 
would have furnished out a succession of review articles. They deal with 
points of grammar in later Latin, with the rendering of several passages of 
Scripture, with questions of history and chronology, such as the dating 
post consulatum and the traditions concerning the deaths of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. The erudition is admirable, though want of space has 
prevented the editor from displaying all his store, and the circumstances 
are unsuited for such a general discussion as would greatly add to the 
interest and instructiveness of the work. For instance, Mr. Turner 
states that the council of Arles in 314 settled the wearisome baptismal 
controversy of the west, outside Africa. But St. Hilary of Poitiers takes 
for granted the old African use, which was also that of his Cappadocian 
contemporaries and friends. Was. he ignorant of the canons of Arles, or 
did he regard them as unauthoritative ? The piece of evidence, at any 
rate, was worthy to be added to the adnotatiuncula. And it raises the 
question how far the reverence for councils and canons has increased 
with age, and whether in their own day they were taken quite seriously, 
respectful as was the language used of them by those whose doctrine they 
upheld. The same St. Hilary, thirty years after Nicaea, was still unac- 
quainted with the Nicene symbol, and in the orthodox controversial 
literature of the age there is almost a conspiracy of silence against that 
venerable document. But these are wider issues, and we hope Mr. 
Turner will use his unrivalled knowledge of the transmission of the 
canons to instruct us concerning the history of their reception. Mean- 
while in the April number of the Church Quarterly Review a brilliant 
essay in constructive history has been made, in which a living interest is 
given to the controversy for use in which the most important of these 
versions were made, and they are forced with singular ingenuity to bear 
their evidence as to its course. Mr. Turner has given a half-promise that 
he will enlighten us; and it is satisfactory to learn that a part at least 
of his third fasciculus is in print and that it will contain, among other 
illustrative matter, a tractate of the fourth century, as yet unpublished, 
concerning the Nicene creed. When this portion of his work is accom- 
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plished he hopes to give us the Latin of the canons of all the Greek 
councils down to, and including, Chalcedon ; and he aspires to consum- 
mate his task by editing those of Africa, Gaul, and Spain in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. Even this will not satisfy us; we shall not be content 
without his authoritative revision of all that is contained in the dingy 
pages of Bruns. May one suggestion be made? The Greek text of the 
canons would be a slight but very useful addition, especially as some of 
the versions may correct, or at least represent variants in, the originals. 
For instance, in Can. Apost. 81 the Latin furnishes an obvious correction 
of the Greek, even as it is printed in Lauchert’s late and convenient 
edition. It is worthy of mention that students of the Latin vocabulary 
will find these pages, which of course are as yet unindexed, a rich 
hunting-ground. One interesting word, not to be found in the last edition 
of Georges, is tia or thia (Oca) for amita. E. W. Watson. 


Storia di Ezio, generale dell’ impero sotto Valentiniano III. 
Di Carto Buerani. (Florence: Seeber. 1905.) 


ALTHOUGH a large amount has been written of late years upon the 
relations between Aetius and Boniface, considerably less attention has 
been devoted to the last twenty years of Aetius’s life, and the critical 
biography contained in this monograph is therefore by no means super- 
fluous. The book begins with a very useful list of ancient and modern 
authorities, followed by a preface dealing with the sources; then after 
three chapters on the reign of Honorius the life of the hero is traced 
continuously to the end. The identification of Aetius with the prefect of 
Constantinople of 419, which was maintained by Freeman, the author 
rejects on seemingly conclusive chronological grounds. Upon the con- 
nexion with Boniface he agrees with Freeman! and Dr. Schmidt? in 
rejecting the story told by Procopius, while in matters of detail he follows 
Dr. Schmidt rather than Freeman. On the question of Aetius’s wife, 
which Freeman found insoluble, he holds that Aetius had three wives— 
(1) the daughter of Carpilio, (2) the widow of Boniface, (8) a Gothic 
princess. On the Gothic wars his account runs parallel to that given by 
Freeman in his late work on western Europe in the fifth century, which, 
of course, he had not seen ; and it is therefore interesting to find that in 
the matter of the two sieges of Arles he comes to the same conclusion as 
Freeman and supports it by the same arguments. 

Signor Bugiani has studied the authorities for the period thoroughly ; 
but his references sometimes take too wide a range. Sigibert of Gembloux, 
for instance, (p. 171, n. 8) is not an authority for the fifth century, and the 
Frankish interpolations in the Chronicon Gallicum (p. 115) are worthless. 
Of the modern literature also, as far as his immediate theme is concerned, 
he has let nothing escape him ; but upon incidental points his statements 
are not always in accordance with the results of research, as when he 
speaks of the Secret History of Procopius as a later work than the Edifices 
(p. 23), when he states that troops were sent to Britain at the end of 
Honorius’s reign (p. 154), when he treats the whole of the life of 

1 Ante, vol. ii. 417. 
2 «Bonifatius und der Ubergang der Wendalen nach Africa’ (Hist. Vierteljahrschr. 
1899, p. 449 ff.) 
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Germanus as a contemporary source (p. 155), and when he assigns the 
author of the Constantinian fragments attributed to John of Antioch 
to the seventh century (p. 118). In the note on p. 53 there is a mis- 
calculation, for the passages cited from Idatius and Olympiodoros agree 
with the earlier, not the later, date for Valentinian’s birth. The 
mention of the ‘ coronation ’ of Valentinian (p. 53, n. 1, and p. 69, n. 5) 
and the reference to Pulcheria as ‘ cousin’ of Placidia are of course slips. 
At p. 39, 1. 21, and p. 67, n. 2, 1. 4, Greek words are misprinted, while the 
double date at p. 160, ll. 15, 16, and the three consuls at p. 194, n. 5, if not 
the result of misprints, need explanation. E. W. Brooks. 


Libri Sancti Patricii: The Latin writings of Saint Patrick. Edited, 
with Introduction, Translation, and Notes, by Newport J. D. 
Waitt, D.D. ‘Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,’ vol. xxv. 
C. 7. (Dublin: University Press. 1905.) 


Tx1s is an admirable piece of literary work, and within the limits which 
the author has imposed upon himself leaves nothing to be desired. In 
it Dr. White presents us with an edition of the Latin writings of 
St. Patrick. As no less than seven previous editions have appeared, 
enumerated and described on pp. 283-4, some defence of an eighth 
edition may be looked for. The first five are rare and antiquated, and, 
from the point of view of textual accuracy, of little value. The sixth 
edition, contained in vol. ii. part ii. of Haddan and Stubbs’ Cowncils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents, &c., has every appearance of accuracy, 
and has generally been accepted as accurate by persons unable to consult 
the original manuscripts. But there is a great deal of inaccuracy 
both in the text itself and in the apparatus criticus. The fact seems 
inexplicable unless we accept the suggestion thrown out by Dr. White 
on p. 234. The seventh edition is that of Dr. Whitley Stokes in the 
second volume of the Rolls series edition of the Tripartite Life of 
St. Patrick. This is mainly though not absolutely accurate, but it is 
not furnished, and does not profess to be furnished, with a complete 
apparatus criticus. Therefore there was still an opening for the present 
undertaking, and so far as it is possible for a reviewer to tell, without the 
original manuscripts in front of him, for purposes of comparison and 
testing, it could not have fallen into better hands. In two respects 
Dr. White has been able to enrich the apparatus criticus with original 
or practically original work. By a personal examination of the Arras MS. 
(B) he has been able to correct its text as printed by A. Denis in the 
Bollandist Acta Sanctorum in 1628, except in the case of two manuscript 
leaves which have been lost since that dete. And he has for the first 
time collated a hitherto unused and practically unknown eleventh or 
twelfth century manuscript at Rouen (R), though unfortunately this manu- 
script only contains the first half of the Confessio. Altogether Dr. White 
deals exhaustively with six Latin manuscripts, one of which, the Book of 
Armagh (A), belongs to the ninth century, while the remaining five manu- 
scripts belong to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is a pity that he 
did not extend his labours by an examination of two more manuscripts 
which have recently come to light, but of which no use has been yet 
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made, though one of them may be as early as the Book of Armagh— 
namely, MS. 14 d* at Angers, assigned to the ninth century (Molinier, 
Catalogue Général des Manuscrits des Départements, tom. xxxi. 1898, 
p. 195), and MS. Lat. 17626 in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, 
assigned to the tenth century (Catalogus Codicum hagiographicorum 
Latinorum antiquiorum saeculo xvi, qui asservantur in bibliotheca Pari- 
sienst). We do not vouch for the accuracy of these dates, which we take 
from the Analecta Bollandiana, xxiv. 295. 

There is no attempt to write a life of St. Patrick. But there is 
a useful résumé of the materials for such a life so far as they are supplied 
by the Latin writings of St. Patrick. There is also a clear presentation 
of the facts about the biblical text used by St. Patrick, though conclusions 
are rather suggested than arrived at; and there are admirable notes, 
historical, exegetical, &c., on points raised by the text, points of interest 
and difficulty which we must refrain from discussing here. We shall be 
surprised if the editor of the forthcoming edition of the Book of Armagh 
supports the extremely curious and ingenious interpretation of the z or ¢ 
on its margins suggested in a note on p. 207. The English transla- 
tion will make Dr. White’s book acceptable to many a reader who, 
though not a Latin scholar, may be interested in the history of 
St. Patrick, and in everything bearing on the planting of the Christian 
Church in Ireland. It is the most scholarly and accurate translation 
that has yet appeared. F. E. WaRrREN. 






Vie d’ Al-Hadjdjadj Ibn Yousof, d’aprés les Sources Arabes. Par J. PERIER. 
(Paris: Bouillon. 1904.) 


Is the history of the Omayyad caliphs of Damascus two names stand out 
pre-eminently among their generals— namely, that of Musa, the conqueror 
of Spain, and that of Hajjaj, for a score of years viceroy in Irak, whose 
lieutenants achieved the conquest of Central Asia. The exploits of Musa 
have been competently treated of by Dozy; Hajjaj hitherto has had no 
biographer, and M. Périer is to be congratulated on the present mono- 
graph, which appears in the well-known series of the Bibliothéque de 
l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes. WHajjaj served two caliphs, Abd-al-Malik 
and his son Walid; the former he established on the throne by the over- 
throw of the anti-caliph, Ibn Zubayr, at Mecca. In the reign of Walid 
northern Africa and Spain were conquered, when for a time the orders of 
the Commander of the Faithful in Damascus were obeyed from the 
Atlantic seaboard almost to the Wall of China. In other words, 
the lifetime of Hajjaj occupied what was perhaps the most magnificent 
epoch of the caliphate. Further, if the Abbasids, as is often said, owed the 
caliphate to Abu Muslim the Omayyads were nearly to a like extent 
the debtors of Hajjaj, and but for him probably the world would have 
heard little of the wonders of Damascus and all that Abd-al-Malik 
effected. The tireless energy of Hajjaj is well brought out by M. Périer. 
His first service was, as already said, to lay siege to Mecca, at that time the 
seat of the anti-caliph, Ibn Zubayr. The holy city and the Kaaba he 
forthwith almost demolished with his catapults ; Ibn Zubayr was brought 
to his death and his party annihilated. Then Hajjaj became governor 
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of Mecca and rebuilt the Kaaba. These things accomplished, the caliph 
sent him to Mesopotamia, which for long past had been in a condition of 
anarchy and revolt. Here too Hajjaj did not fail promptly to bring about 
a better state ; and here, during the next score of years, he ruled supreme 
as viceroy, ordering everything, and crushing all opposition to his and 
the Omayyad rule throughout the eastern provinces; and their extent 
will be realised when it is pointed out that the viceroyalty of Hajjaj was 
nearly conterminous with the limits of the later Abbasid caliphate after 
Syria and Egypt had gone over to the Fatimids. 

M. Périer has much of interest to tell of this typical Arab statesman 
besides the chronicle of his conquests and of the suppression of rebels. 
He had a great part in the new Moslem coinage which Abd-al-Malik 
inaugurated ; he in part re-edited the Kuran, suppressing various hetero- 
dox readings, being also named as the inventor of the vowel system and 
of the diacritical points, by which the exact reading of the sacred text is 
preserved. In fiscal matters he changed the official language of the 
registers from Persian into Arabic. He inaugurated the drainage and 
the waterways of Babylonia, and built, as a rival to Basra and Kufa, the 
city of Wasit, which till the foundation of Baghdad was the political 
capital of Lower Mesopotamia. For all these matters and others 
M. Périer has made good use of Tabari and the numerous Arab 
chronicles. Further, the dry bones of history are made to live by a 
reference to the various satires and eulogies on Hajjaj which are found 
in the well-known Kitab-al-Aghani (the ‘ Book of Songs ’), the Kamil of 
Mubarrad, and other similar collections of early poems. There is little 
to criticise. M. Périer has had ample materials and -has known how to 
use them. For the siege of Mecca he appears not to have had cognisance 
of Wiistenfeld’s excellent paper in the Proceedings of ihe Géttingen 
Society (1878), entitled ‘ Die Familie El-Zubeir,’ which would possibly 
have afforded side-lights. Finally, for a small detail it may be pointed 
out (p. 98) that Darabjird does not represent the ancient Pasargadae. 
G. Le STRANGE. 

























L’Italie méridionale et. l'Empire byzantin, depwis Vavénement de 
Basile I** jusqu’é la prise de Bari par les Normands (867-1071). 
Par Jutes Gay. (‘Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et 
de Rome.’) (Paris: Fontemoing. 1904.) 


In the first part of this work M. Gay has supplied, for the first time, a 
full history of southern Italy, from the East-Roman restoration under 
Basil I to the arrival of the Normans. He has traced, as completely 
perhaps as the sources permit, the vicissitudes of Byzantine policy 
between the Lombards on ‘one side and the Saracens on the other: 
But such a simple formula does not do justice to the complexity which 
marks South Italian history in the pre-Norman period. The difficulty 
which taxed the resources of Byzantine diplomacy, and taxes the patience 
of the modern investigator, is the number of different Latin states, 
Lombard and others, continually varying in their mutual relations; 
which entered into the field of politics and render the historian’s labour 
arduous. M. Gay has threaded his way through the labyrinth with great 
skill and diligence, guided by clues which are never wholly satisfactory, 
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There is no really good source for any portion of the period, and our 
knowledge of some important facts is derived from incidental notices in 
the lives of Calabrian saints. Of these lives, of which a good many are 
preserved, full use has been made. Especially valuable is the biography 
of St. Sabas of Reggio, first published about fifteen years ago by Cozza- 
Luzzi. The life of St. Nilus of Rossano is more widely known. 

The first book, extending to eighty pages, contains a preliminary 
sketch of the duchy of Calabria, the principality of Beneventum, and the 
duchy of Naples in the eighth and ninth centuries, down to the interven- 
tion of Basil. I may call particular attention to the pages on Arichis, 
the enlightened prince of Beneventum, and to those on the policy and cam- 
paigns of the emperor Isewis II. One seeks with curiosity the author’s 
opinion on the revival of Greek in Magna Graecia, a question on which 
Lenormant had so much to say in his interesting but untrustworthy 
book, La Grande Gréce. The common opinion is that the re-Hellenisa- 
tion of the extremities of Italy was due to refugees driven from the east 
by the iconoclastic persecution of the Isaurian emperors. M. Gay seems 
to ascribe comparatively little significance to this immigration, which was 
probably not confined to the south. Perhaps he underrates this influence, 
but there is no doubt that it has been greatly exaggerated, and that if 
there had not been other Hellenising influences already at work the 
refugees would have produced little or no effect. And I believe he is right 
in his main contention that from the beginning of the seventh century 
there was a gradual increase of Greek culture, at the expense of Latin, 
among the clergy of Sicily, and that the corresponding change in southern 
Calabria was due to the example and influence of the neighbouring 
island. He sets aside, as based on no good evidence, the tradition that 
Pope Zacharias was a Calabrian Greek (of Santa Severina), citing the 
Liber Pontificalis, where the description is simply natione Grecus; but 
he has overlooked the text which designates him as a native of Athens, 
in Constantine’s De adm. Imp. c. 27 (Zaxapiac 6 rémacg ’A@nvaioc). M. 
Gay rightly points out that there is no evidence for the. commonly 
accepted view that Leo III formally separated the Sicilian churches from 
their subordination to Rome and submitted them to the patriarch of 
Constantinople. What Theophanes states is that he confiscated the 
revenues of the patrimonial possessions of the Roman see in Sicily and 
Calabria. This undermined the influence of the pope in these provinces, 
and prepared the way for a transference of jurisdiction, which perhaps, 
M. Gay suggests, was formally accomplished by Constantine V. 

In doubtful questions the author generally gives reasons for the view 
which he adopts, but in his account of the embassies sent by Theophilus 
to the western emperor (pp. 58, 59) he offers without discussion an 
interpretation of the sources which other authorities would not entirely 
accept. His account is that there was a first embassy, consisting of 
Bishop Theodosios and the spatharios Theophanes, to Lewis the Pious in 
839 ; that in 840 the patrician Theodosios was sent to Venice to ask for 
a fleet ; and that finally, in 841 or 842, Theodosios, ‘ probably the same 
person,’ was sent to the emperor Lothair to propose an offensive alliance 
against the Saracens. Professor Vasiljev (in his Vizantiia i Araby) gives 
a wholly different account. According to him the patrician Theodosios 
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and the spatharios Theophanes were sent to Venice in 838, stayed there 
a year, and went on to Ingelheim in 839. The question turns on how 
we are to combine statements of Genesios, the Annals of Prudentius, and 
the Venetian chronicle of Joannes. M. Gay supposes that the embassy 
mentioned by Prudentius as arriving at Ingelheim in June 839 is distinct 
from that mentioned by Genesios. Professor Vasiljev thinks they are 
the same, and that Prudentius has erroneously described the patrician 
Theodosios as a bishop. The date of a solar eclipse, which occurred 
while the ambassadors were at Venice, in the month of May, comes into 
the question. M. Gay does not mention it, but he would evidently refer 
it to the eclipse of 5 May 840. Professor Vasiljev claims another eclipse, 
of 16 May in the previous year, as consistent with his theory. The 
envoys, having witnessed the eclipse, had time to reach Ingelheim before 
17 June. It is, as M. Gay suggests, highly improbable that Theophilus 
would have asked the western emperor for troops to be employed in 
Asia Minor. But he is mistaken in supposing that this is what Genesios 
means. Theophilus requested Lewis or Lothair (whichever it was) to 
operate against the Saracens of Africa, to distract the attention of 
Mutassim from Asia Minor. M. Gay (p. 76) seems to imply that the 
important capture of Castrogiovanni by the Arabs occurred in 860 or 861. 
It passed into the hands of Abbas on 24 Jan. 859, as we know from the 
so-called ‘Cambridge ’ Chronicle. It is also misleading to say that the 
sole authority for the Byzantine naval expedition of 859 is an Arabic 
author, for it is implied in the same Greek chronicle, in the brief notice 
kariAOev 6 Kovdopirrne, that is, the patrician Constantine Kondomites, or 
Kontomytes (cf. Theoph. Cont. p. 175). 

It is always satisfactory to rescue the genuineness of a document 
whose claims to authenticity have been impugned, and M. Gay may be 
congratulated on having successfully met the arguments with which 
M. Kleinclausz in his recent work, L’ Empire carolingien, sought to cast 
into the limbo of forgeries the letter of Lewis II to Basil. One of these 
arguments is that the letter assumes an alliance between Naples and the 
Saracens, whereas the relations between these powers were hostile before 
the pontificate of John VIII. M. Gay is able to point to a passage in 
the Vita Athanasii which shows that there were pacific relations before 
870. On the whole we can safely accept the document as written in 
871, shortly after the capture of Bari, in reply to a letter of the eastern 
emperor. M. Gay too seems undoubtedly right in his explanation of 
the phrase Sclavini nostri in this letter. It is naive to infer that the 
Slavs of the Dalmatian coast acknowledged the supremacy of the western 
emperor; the testimony of Constantine Porphyrogennetos shows that 
they were then rather under the influence of Constantinople. Lewis is 
simply asserting on paper a claim which he derived from the treaty of 
812 between Charles the Great and Michael I. According to that con- 
tract Charles was to exercise suzerainty over the Slavs of the hinterland, 
while the cities of the coast remained subject to the Byzantine govern- 
ment. But the Slavs were really independent, and Lewis’s Sclavini 
nostri no more corresponds to actuality than the title ‘ king of France’ 


as borne by kings of England when they no longer possessed an inch of 
French soil. 
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The paucity and meagreness of the notices of South Italian and 
Sicilian affairs in the Byzantine chronicles have naturally had the effect 
of producing the impression that these western provinces were regarded 
by the imperial government as of strictly subordinate importance. One 
of the most valuable general results which emerges from M. Gay’s 
examination of the evidence is the fact that, on the contrary, their 
political interests in Italy engaged the constant and earnest solicitude of 
the emperors. It must be remembered that it was not merely a question 
of the loss or increase of territory; it was a question of sea power, and 
the great danger in the ninth century was that the Hadriatic should pass 
under the control of the Saracen fleets. In the reign of Michael III 
weakness prevented effectual exertions, but this period of comparative 
inactivity was retrieved in Italy—it could not be retrieved in Sicily—by 
the successful operations which form one of the chief merits of the reign 
of Basil. ‘This restoration of the imperial power has ‘been carefully 
investigated by M. Gay, who does not think that it led to any great 
influx of new population into Apulia from the east. There were, no 
doubt, some Byzantine colonies, planted in dispeopled regions, perhaps 
chiefly between Mount Vultur and Taranto, but 


rien ne nous autorise 4 croire que ces colonies aient été trés importantes: nous 
n’avons, il est vrai, pour la fin du IX®* siécle et le commencement du X° siécle 
qu’un assez petit nombre de chartes; mais, si on y joint celles de la période 
suivante, l’impression d’ensemble qui en résulte, c’est que dans la population 
d’Apulie les indigénes, Lombards et Latins, sont en grande majorité; la pré- 
dominance de la langue latine et du droit lombard en est une preuve 
suffisante (p. 183). 


In regard to the unfortunate Calabrian expedition of Otto II there is 
now some evidence available which was unknown to Giesebrecht. In the 
important pages which our author devotes to this episode he maintains 
the view, certainly right in my opinion, that the expedition is unintelli- 
gible, except as intended to expand the western at the expense of the 
eastern empire. 

When we come to the Normans we reach ground which has been 
trodden in recent years by not a few historians. Their sympathies have 
been, in all cases, more or less with the Normans and against East 
Rome. ‘ Pourquoi,’ asks M. Gay, ‘ne s’est-il trouvé d’historien qui ait 
pris contre les Normands d’Italie le parti des vaincus, comme autrefois 
Augustin Thierry, dans son récit de la Conquéte de l’ Angleterre?’ 
M. Gay is free from the traditional prejudices against the Byzantines and 
the ‘ Bas-Empire,’ and this in itself secures especial value for the latter 
portion of his work, in which he tests the jugements trop sommaires of 
his predecessors. It is to be noted that he rejects the interpretation 
recently offered by M. Bréhier of the negotiations which led to the 
schism of 1054 and the policy of Michael Kerularios. There is, indeed, 
no evidence whatever for the hypothesis that Leo IX wrote to the 
patriarch before the patriarch wrote to him. I may also call attention 
to M. Gay’s interesting conclusion that George Maniakes, far from being 
a heroic figure, was a man of comparatively little merit, glorified by 
legend, because his revolt and tragic end struck the imagination of his 
contemporaries. M. Gay refers (p. 451) to ‘a Scandinavian legend * 
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which represents Harald Hardrada as fighting with the Greeks in Sicily ; 
he does not seem to be aware that the record of the northern saga has 
been confirmed by a Greek source, the Adyos vovbernrixds, which is joined 
in the Moscow MS. to the Strategikon of Kekaumenos, published by 
Vasilievski. 

The general conclusion of the author as to the effects of the Byzantine 
restoration is as striking as it is important. 


The supremacy of the Basileus, though very unequally recognised in the 
various towns and regions, gave nevertheless a sort of common impress to all 
parts of southern Italy, and thus prepared the ground for the unity of the 
Norman monarchy. The original character of the Graeco-Latin state, organised 
by the Normans, was due to the mixture of Byzantine and Lombard influences. 
In fine, the brilliant civilisation which developed there in the twelfth century 
has its foundation in the evolution of urban life, commerce, and luxury—the 
natural consequence of more frequent relations with Byzantium. 


J. B. Bury. 


Origines Islandicae. A Collection of the more important Sagas and 
other native writings relating to the settlement and early history of 
Iceland. Edited and translated by Guppranp VicFrusson and 
F. York Powetn. Two volumes. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1905.) 


THE ‘prefatory note,’ which bears no signature, explains very clearly 
the scope of the book :— 


In these volumes the joint editors, whose lamented death leaves the work 
without the final touches which thev only could have given to it, aimed at 
bringing together and making accessib.e to the English reader all the important 
texts relating to the colonisation and early history of Iceland. 


The historical interest of those texts is well brought out in the sentences 
that follow, and one would gladly quote more from this preface; almost 
all the really important points are given there. Shortly, the first volume 
contains the more purely historical documents; the second, those family 
histories to which, in common acceptance, the name of ‘Saga’ is 
appropriated. In the first volume the chief author is Ari the Wise 
(1066-1148), a scientific historian, who kept his eye upon facts and (as 
has been well said) never wrote down any statement without a sense of a 
possible adversary who might challenge it and ask for proof and evidence. 
The Sagas in the second volume were written down much later, mostly 
in the thirteenth century, and their motives are different from Ari’s ; 
they are family traditions shaped into prose epics, the historical truth in 
them largely transformed (not destroyed) by imagination. 

It is now many years since Gudbrand Vigfusson first began to help 
the study of Icelandic history in England; those who come without 
preparation to the Origines may be advised to read Dasent’s introduction 
to Burnt Njal, in which Vigfusson’s help is acknowledged, and the Pro- 
legomena to the Oxford edition of Stwrlunga Saga, which begins with 
the settlement of Iceland and goes on to describe the whole of Icelandic 
literature, and more particularly the historians. This preface to Stur- 
lunga can hardly be dispensed with in studying the Origines ; apart from 
its substantial worth it gives a full account of Vigfusson’s aims, and is 
really an introduction to the Corpus Poeticwm Boreale of 1888 and to 
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the Origines, as well as to the Icelandic books along with which it was 
printed in 1878. Many things are difficult in the Origines, and the 
English historian cannot afford to neglect any aid in approaching them. 
The Prolegomena hitherto seem to have been little known in England. 

The early history of Iceland will never lose its character as one of the 
most wonderful things in the world; so wonderful that it is barely 
possible to sum up all the contradictions in it. It was pure anarchy to 
begin with: an escape from King Harold of Norway, i.e. from a strong 
monarchy, and from all the civilisation and progress implied in the 
strengthening of the kingly power about the end of the ninth century. 
But this anarchy developed almost at once and with hardly any trouble 
into a reasonable and, on the whole, considering the times and their pre- 
vailing fashions, a law-abiding commonwealth: a true republic, owing 
nothing to Greece or Rome, full of the instinct of social order, and at the 
same time of all the self-willed passions, such as make the drama of the 
Sagas. It was an emigration of old-fashioned independent Norwegian 
heathens, apparently renouncing every chance of progress and enlighten- 
ment. But they had scarcely landed on their outlying island before they 
invented a political system which is nearer to Athens than to medieval 
Europe ; they began to treat their ancient gods in the spirit of Lucian 
or Vottaire, and consequently adopted Christianity ; they got their early 
history written down by Ari and others, according to the strictesi rules 
of historical criticism, and then they plunged into their heroic literature, 
the stories of Njal and Kjartan, Grettir and Gisli. As York Powell said, 
they had their Thucydides before their Herodotus; first Ari, then Snorri 
Sturluson. In many respects they are more modern, more rational, in 
the eleventh century than most of Europe in the sixteenth. 

Icelandic history is bewildering at first, because it supplies little of 
the ordinary historical materials. There is plenty of memoirs about 
particular persons and their various fortunes; there is also a fair supply 
of laws. But between the abstract law and the concrete Glum or Grim 
or Odd, whose private affairs are recorded in the Sagas, the historian 
misses his usual nourishment. There is no nation, he is inclined to say ; 
there are no parties, no regular factions even, no general movements 
(after the conversion to Christianity): there is nothing to write about, 
after the constitution has been explained, down to the time of the fall of 
the commonwealth and the annexation to Norway in 1262, except the 
personal adventures in the Sagas, and these belong to biography, or 
possibly to romance, not to political history as it is commonly under- 
stood. This is true, more or less; one of the peculiarities of Iceland is 
that its history is chiefly biography; nowhere is it so difficult to get any 
general view of people in the mass. There is no crowd in Icelandic 
history, except at the Althing, and the Althing scenes in the Sagas 
usually represent the private conversations in the intervals of business 
much more fully than anything which can be called political. Iveland 
is a standing protest against all generalising methods of history; 
it maintains that the reality is not anything vague, no multitude, no 
nation in the abstract, but precisely Glum, Grim, Odd, and the rest, with 
all their relations definitely remembered. Only ‘real life’ is interesting, 
and real life is lived by each person in his own way, not by a number of 
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nameless people in a swarm. That is the distinct Icelandic view; no 
doubt it can be easily proved in some respects fallacious. But it does not 
spoil the value of Icelandic history. The mere collection of facts about 
so many persons living in the tenth or eleventh century, not to speak of 
the interest of the constitution or the law, must make the Origines of 
Iceland a source of historical light. 

The first volume begins with the Landndmabok, the detailed account 
of the occupation of Iceland by the first settlers, which the editors regard 
as the work of Ari, though greatly altered in transmission from his 
original book to the extant versions. Since this text was printed the 
several versions have been edited by Dr. Finnur Jéusson, side by side, so 
that it is easy to command the extant materials for any edition of the 
book, and to understand the discrepancies. In the Oxford edition the 
variations are clearly indicated. One of the most important of the problems 
has lately been discussed in detail by Dr. Bjérn M. Olsen, an eminent 
Icelandic scholar, in Aarb. for nord. Oldkyndighed, 1904, p. 167, seqq.—the 
relation between the Saga of Egil Skallagrimsson and passages regarding 
his family in the Landndmabék. It is interesting to find that his results 
agree with the conclusion of the Oxford editors, stated shortly in vol. i. 
p.10. The Landndmabék with its appendages is followed by a very valu- 
able section entitled The Old Constitution, which includes Ari’s Libellus 
Islandorum, his one undoubted extant book, and also, what will probably 
be as often consulted as anything else in the volumes, passages from 
the Sagas and the law-book called Grdgds, concerning early laws and 
customs, especially constitutional law. As to the Libellus, an interesting 
theory is started that it was written by Ari in Latin, and that the present 
book is an Icelandic version, which in some cases has been misled by the 
Latin into a wrong use of terms. The original doubt which prompted 
this theory came from Dr. Finsen, one of the most learned scholars in 
Icelandic law, who pointed out some phrases in the book which are 
technically incorrect, and not such as would naturally have been used by 
an Icelander acquainted with law. The third section of the Origines, 
which takes up all the rest of the first volume, includes the history of the 
conversion to Christianity and the lives of the first bishops. The chief 
documents here are Cristini Saga, which in the Prolegomena (p. xxxiv.) is 
attributed to Ari, but here is regarded, more cautiously, as ‘ a composite 
work of divers parts and origins’: Hwungrvaka, ‘ Hunger-waker,’ short 
lives of the first five bishops of Skalholt (1056-1176), followed by the 
lives of St. Thorlac of Skalholt (+1193), Bishop Paul of Skalholt (+1211), 
and Bishop John of Holar (71121). 

All these works were edited by Gudbrand Vigfusson in the first volume 
of Biskopa Sogor, the Bishops’ Lives of Iceland, in 1858, with a preface 
written in Icelandic. It is something for English students to be here pro- 
vided with translations and explanations, as well as the text of writings 
so important for the church history of the North. One passage may be 
especially noted: that (pp. 569-91) from the second life of St. Thorlae, re- 
lating his troubles with the ‘men of Oddi’ in enforcing the claims of the 
church with respect to church lands and private morality. It is charac- 
teristically Icelandic that this should be mainly a personal story, dramatic, 
like the rest of the Sagas; the dispute between the Bishop and John 
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Loptsson of Oddi is recounted much in the same manner as the ordinary 
disagreements of Icelandic life in the Sagas. The connexion between 
this quarrel and the ecclesiastical policy of Archbishop Eystein in Norway, 
though clearly indicated, is not fully explained ; the personal interest, as 
usual, gets the better of the general causes in the historian’s mind. 
Perhaps it is here that one misses most the annotations that would have 
been given if the intentions of the editors had been fully carried out ; for 
it was in the lifetime of Thorlac that church problems came to a head in 
Norway, and that Norway, a good deal through Archbishop Eystein and 
his visit to England, came to be a subject of interest to English con- 
temporary historians. There was need here for some fuller notes on the 
relation of the church in Iceland to Norway and the rest of Christendom. 

In the second volume the English reader will possibly find more 
entertainment than in the first; but the historical importance of the 
family narratives here presented is of course less obvious than that of 
the strictly historical documents in the first volume. However that may 
be, it is good to have so much more of York Powell’s translations, though 
we may be sorry that his colleague did not think it necessary to give 
again his text (1864) of Eyrbyggja Saga; further, the reason for leaving 
the story of Gisli untranslated—viz. that Sir George Dasent’s translation 
is still accessible—is unfortunately no longer valid. Gzisli the Outlaw is 
not to be found in the ordinary market. 

Many changes have taken place since the printing of these volumes 
began. It is no longer possible to hope for all the things that the editors 
hoped for at the outset. Finsen’s work on Icelandic law has come to an 
end; he survived his friend Gudbrand Vigfusson, but not long enuugh to 
add much to the studies that had been already printed when the note in 
vol. i. p. 834 was written. Many historical works have appeared which 
would require consideration by anyone taking up these studies now for 
the first time; e.g. Finnur Jénsson’s history of Icelandic literature and 
the elaborate studies of Ari the Wise by Bjérn Magnusson Olsen. But 
it ought not to be difficult for a reader of the Origines to find out those 
other things. It is to be hoped that among the younger historians in the 
universities some may be led to the Northern fields. Among their 
rewards will be an acquaintance with the work of two men who had not 
their equals in their own time for love of knowledge. W. P. Ker. 


Documents Relatifs au Comté de Champagne et de Brie, 1172-1861. 
Vol. II. ‘ Le Domaine Central.’ Par AucustE Lonenon. (‘ Collecéion 
des Documents Inédits sur l’Histoire de France.’) (Paris : Imprimerie 
Nationale. 1904.) 


THE first volume of this work, relating to the fiefs of Champagne, has been 
noticed in this Review (vol. xviii. p. 8347). The second contains a number 
of inquisitions and other documents relating to the demesne of the counts 
in the years 1172-1361. Amongst the documents of a miscellaneous 
character, printed in an appendix, there are two of considerable interest. 
The first is a petition to the crown from the commune of Provins 
(p. 513). It dates from the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the 
fourteenth century, a time when this short-lived commune, founded in 
1230 and voluntarily surrendered by the citizens about 1856, had already 
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begun to suffer from the encroachments of the king’s provost. The 
petition principally relates to the various artifices by which the provost 
curtails the jurisdiction of the mayor and commune. Many of the 
plaints are highly circumstantial, but the list ends with an amusing 
reference to the ‘many other grievances which we do not rightly 
remember at the present moment,’ and with a significant statement that 
since the town received a commune it has been more oppressed with dues 
and amercements than it ever was before. This petitionis followed by the 
text of an extremely curious league between the nobles and commons of 
Champagne of the one part and the counts of Auxerre and Tonnerre of 
the other. The bond was drawn up on 24 Nov. 1£14, a few days before 
the death of Philip the Fair. It complains of the arbitrary taxation and 
other oppressions of that sovereign ; and the contracting parties engage 
to defend one another against these and similar abuses ‘at our own cost 
and expense, according as the case shall require, and the quantity and 
manner of the assistance aforesaid shall be settled by twelve knights of 
our party and twelve of theirs.’ None the less the bond is made with a 
reservation of ‘all the obediences, fealties, loyalties, and homages ’ that 
the parties owe to the king of France. These two documents throw a 
good deal of light on the way in which the central authority presented 
itself to those who could still recall the lenient rule of a mesne lord. 

Of the inquisitions respecting the demesnes the earliest here given is 
a mere fragment, of the year 1215, enumerating the rights of jurisdiction 
and so forth which were exercised by the countess Blanche of Navarre, the 
mother and guardian of Thibault I1V. The ‘Extenta’ of 1276-8 are the 
most interesting toan English reader. They were compiled, as M. Longnon 
proves, from internal evidence, during the years when Edmund of 
Lancaster held the regency of Champagne in the right of his wife, 
Blanche of Navarre. The importance of this document, which throws a 
flood of light upon the organisation of the demesne and the rights 
enjoyed by the counts, was appreciated by M. d'Arbois de Jubainville, who 
printed a short abstract of the contents in the second volume of his 
Histoire des Comtes de Champagne, and it has been utilised to some 
extent by the local antiquaries of Champagne. But M. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, through insufficient study of the interral evidence, assigned to the 
document a later date than that which M. Longnon has established by 
conclusive arguments. M.Longnon has collated the different manuscripts 
of the ‘ Extenta ’ with the utmost care, and gives an apparatus criticus of 
the variant readings, together with notes on the history of the demesnes 
which are described. It is worthy of note that the ‘ Extenta’ betrays the 
influence of English law not only in its title but also in its form. It 
is compiled on the English plan from the depositions of sworn juries 
consisting of four or five persons, which are empanelled by the provosts 
in every provostship. In one respect it is unexpectedly interesting, for 
it reproduces a number of communal and other charters as evidence of the 
rights which it records. Special mention may be made of a group of 
charters granted in the years 1230-1 to the communes of St. Florentin 
(p. 30), Villemaur (p. 39), Bar-sur-Seine (p. 54), and Provins (p. 75). 
These charters contain a form of constitution which evidently commended 
itself to Thibault IV as suitable for universal application. Attention 
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may also be called to the charter of Bray-sur-Seine, which was granted in 
1222 and is here published for the first time (p. 92). There are also a 
number of documents which illustrate the relations of villes neuves to the 
counts of Champagne, as, for example, the charter, dated 1222, of the town 
of Pont-sur-Seine (p. 22), and a deed of pariage, of 1242, relating to the 
town of Passavant (p. 149). Among the more noteworthy references to 
the rights of the counts we may mention the definitions of the high and 
low justice which are given by the jurors of Troyes (p. 10), as though of 
local application, but are cited in later passages of the ‘ Extenta,’ as though 
they held good for every part of the demesnes. On p. 49 there is 
a reference to a dispute concerning jurisdiction between the countess 
and the lords of Champeillon; we are told ‘that the latter novellement 
hont enterrée une fenme vive, et ne sot nuls qwil y heussent droit ne 
raison en tel justice. A right of cornage makes its appearance in 
Chaumont (p. 158), and the description of it deserves quotation in view of 
the disputes to which the English right of that name has given rise. 
Est cornage un devoirs que chascuns qui ha cheval ow beste trathant a 
charrue ... doit xii d. lejour de mi quaroisme et a la saint Rémy. 
This is not the place to discuss the value which the materials 
collected in this volume will possess for the student of local and family 
history. We may, however, point out that the editor has provided two 
admirable indices, of proper names and of technical terms. In this as 
in other respects he has spared no pains to provide us with a final edition 
of these interesting materials. H. W. C. Davis. 









Ungedruckte Akten zur Geschichte der Pipste. Herausgegeben von 
Lupwia Pastor. I: 1876-1464. (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 
1904.) 


Tus volume owes its existence to the enthusiasm and forethought of 
Johann Friedrich Bohmer, the compiler of the Regesta Imperii, who 
died in 1863, leaving behind him a fund for promoting the publication of 
original authorities. It makes no claim to be more than the remainder 
of the collection of documents gathered for the editor’s own History of 
the Popes. The more striking pieces were printed as supplements to the 
several volumes of the History, and this second collection comprises docu- 
ments cited in that work, but either too long or not important enough to be 
printed in full. The period covered is from 1376, the year of the return of 
Gregory XI from the long exile at Avignon, to 1464, that of the death of 
Pius II. The bulk of the documents, however, relate to the pontificate of 
the latter, the hero of the second volume of Dr. Pastor’s History, the first 
eighty-two years being covered in about eighty-eight pages out of 300. 
Dr. Pastor’s richest sources have been the Archivio di Stato and the 
Ambrosian library at Milan, from which he prints a priceless series of 
despatches from the Milanese ambassadors at Rome to Francesco Sforza. 
Next in importance are the Archivio Secreto of the Vatican, the Gonzaga 
archives at Mantua, and the Laurentian library and Archivio di Stato at 
Florence. Twenty-one collections in all have been drawn upon. 

The book opens with the interesting account of the return of Gregory 
XI written to Lodovico Gonzaga by Cristoforo di Piacenza. For the 
election of Urban VI we have the important testimony of Nicholas, bishop 
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of Viterbo, which is amusing reading. He had some doubts of the 
validity of the election and abstained from paying his respects to the new 
pope until he could be more certain. Illness was his excuse, but the 
pope said non est infirmus, set antiquus prelatus et spectat videre finem. 
The discomfiture of the ‘Limousin’ cardina]s is very entertaining. A 
letter (no. 42) of Jacopo Calcaterra to Francesco Sforza in July 1456 gives 
a vivid account of the distress of Calixtus III over his attempted crusade, 
and his regret that he could not have remained a simple cardinal. As 
the book progresses the Turk looms larger and larger. We hear of the 
terror spread by the fall of Constantinople, and how all Italy felt that 
paries iam proximus ardet when the Turks overran Bosnia in 1463. 
The abortive crusade of 1464 and the death of Pius II make a fitting con- 
clusion. Much space is occupied with the internal politics of Italy and the 
relations of Pius II with Louis XI. In this connexion the most interest- 
ing despatch is that of Otto de Carretto (no. 125) to Francesco Sforza, 
12 March 1462, which fills ten pages and is largely quoted in the History 
of the Popes. Three letters from Albrico Malletta at Chartres to 
Francesco Sforza (nos. 187, 190, 172) give a lively description of the 
difficulties of the pope and of Venice with Louis XI; they are especially 
interesting for the proposal that the pope should facilitate the conclusion 
of a peace with England which the duke of Warwick was negotiating. 
Nor does the volume want for lighter matter. A letter of advice from 
Pius II to his nephew Antonio Piccolomini is in the true Poionius vein, 
and there is one charming letter from Barbara, marchioness of Mantua, 
to the duchess of Milan which would outweigh half a volume of dry des- 
patches. The marchioness describes her well-meant efforts to entertain 
the cardinals at the congress of Mantua, and the pope’s reprobation of 
these worldly amusements. However, they had a magnificent water party, 
and the lady gives a striking account of her horror when she hailed a 
boat which she believed to contain her husband and Rodrigo Borgia and 
found herself face to face with Bessarion, in quella barba which he was 
the only cardinal of the date to wear. The language of most of thes: 
papers is very macaronic, the Milanese in particular slipping very readily 
from Italian to Latin and vice versa. 

Each document has a short head-note in German, and most of the 
allusions are explained in footnotes. There is also a good index. We 
may, however, notice one or two points requiring correction. The fall of 
Ascoli is not mentioned in no. 1, since Gomez d’Albornoz is stated to 
have left it garrisoned and provisioned. There is, therefore, no confusion 
about the date. In no. 115 there seems no reason to assume that the 
Mantuan envoy actually conversed with the two soldiers who plotted to 
give up St. Angelo, indeed Bonetto while giving his alleged words expressly 
inserts the explanation com dire sento. In no. 286 ‘ De Croix’ seems a 
somewhat unusual form for ‘ Croy’ and is not supported by the document. 
It is, however, reproduced in the index, which, furthermore, omits all 
mention of Scio or Corinth, both of which are mentioned in the text. 
It is also strange to find the ‘ Picardia’ to which certain malefactors 
were to be despatched indexed in company with two entries relating to 
the French province of that name. But these are trifling blemishes in a 
remarkably well edited and entertaining volume. C. Jonnson. 
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Chronicon Adae de Usk (A.D. 1877-1421). Edited by Sir Epwarp 
Maunpe Txompson, K.C.B. Second edition. (London: Frowde. 
1904.) 

Tus second edition of Usk’s chronicle includes thirty-six pages of text 

hitherto unprinted. When Sir Edward Thompson first edited it, thirty 

years ago, from the incomplete Additional MS. 10104 in the British 

Museum, he entertained no hopes that the missing pages at the end 

would ever be forthcoming. That they should all the time have been 

lurking in a garret at Belvoir Castle deserves mention among the curiosi- 
ties of literature. For their discovery, as for so much else, we have to 
thank the Historical Manuscripts Commission. They do not indeed add 
anything very substantial to our knowledge of the history of the seventeen 
years (1404-21) which they cover. Usk devotes much space to his 
own adventures and to the collection of miscellanea of no particular 
value, but a few new details may be gleaned from him in regard to such 

events as Northumberland’s final invasion and the Lollard rising of 1413. 

The editor has taken the opportunity to supply some additions and 

corrections to the notes of the first edition. More might, however, have 

been done in this way. A needless imputation is still thrown upon Usk’s 

accuracy at p. 219, owing to the editor’s forgetfulness of the fact that a 

dauphin of France did actually die in 1401. Nor is the see of Dax or 

D’Acgqs readily recognisable as the bishopric of Acqs. 

The rather meagre and not altogether accurate biography of the 
author given in the introduction to the edition of 1876 and in the editor's 
article on Adam in the Dictionary of National Biography is here much 
expanded and may now be considered fairly complete. Mr. Wylie’s dis- 
covery that the cause of Adam's four years’ exile abroad was nothing less 
than highway robbery is duly incorporated, and the author’s will, first 
published in a recent volume of this Review! by Mr. Edward Owen, is 
reprinted in full. The interesting Welsh epitaph on the author in Usk 
Church, whose real character was first detected by the Rev. C. H. 
Middleton-Wake after the appearance of the first edition of the chronicle, 
is discussed at some length by Professor Rhys. One piece of evidence 
hidden away in the patent rolls has, however, escaped the editor’s 
researches. It is of some interest, because it gives Adam’s real name, 
which was Porter, and the amount of the annual provision made by the 
earl of March for his maintenance at Oxford. The sum setaside for this 
purpose until Adam could receive a benefice was 51. a year.? To the list 
given of the benefices he afterwards held there ought apparently to be 
added that of Potterne, near Devizes, of which Adam was vicar from 
1392 to 1395, and the exact date of his institution to the rectory of West 
Hanningfield, in Essex, could have been supplied from Newcourt’s 
Repertorium. Some topographical confusion is produced by the identifi- 
cation of Pool, where the castle of Adam’s protector, Lord Charleton of 
Powis, was situated, with Pontypool instead of Welshpool (pp. xxvii, 338). 
James Tair. 


' Vol. xviii. 316. 2 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1381-5, p. 115. 
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L’ Organisation du travail 4 Bruwelles au XV* siécle. Par G. DES 
Marez. (Brussels: Laimertin. 1904.) 


M. pes Marez, continuing his careful researches into Belgian municipal 
history, studied mainly in its legal and economic aspects, has published a 
valuable analysis of the town government and trade organisation of 
Brussels, based on fifteenth-century archives. It is in the main a study 
of the disastrous effect of the medieval protectionist system, on which the 
writer makes a vehement attack. As Brussels is not strong in early 
records, the history of the development of the town government and 
trade organisations before the fifteenth century has to be treated in a 
somewhat sketchy way; and dependence has to be placed on evidence 
derived from the history of other towns. It seems that Brussels followed 
after an interval of half a century in the steps of Bruges, Ghent, and 
Ypres. There was an urban patriciate of seven ‘ lineages ’ which controlled 
in the thirteenth century the whole town government, for the selection of 
the judicial officers and of the officers of the merchant gild were alike 
in their hands. The gild excluded from its membership all persons 
engaged in manual labour, charged a high entrance fee, and roused to 
organised opposition the craftsmen of the textile industries for which 
Brussels was soon to become a centre. The first attempt at revolt made 
by the weavers and fullers, in 1275, was easily suppressed. In 1306 the 
patriciate rule was for the first time in serious danger; with the aid of 
the duke of Brabant the artisans were for a time defeated, and forbidden 
to form any communes, tohold any secret assemblies, orto pay funds to any 
common chest without leave of the échevins. But the craftsmen were 
already associated in thirty-six groups, according to their several trades ; 
and the formal acknowledgment of the existence of the ambachten, 
or gilds with sworn officers, common chests, assemblies, and rules, could 
only be a matter of time. In 1847 the tanners, when purchasing a mill 
for the use of their fellowship, could not act wt universitas; all the 
tanners are named individually as parties to the contract. But in 1868 the 
existence of jurés de métiers was publicly accepted, and in 1875 they 
obtained a small share in the nomination of officers of the merchant 
gild. In 1421 the crafts triumphed. Divided into nine ‘nations,’ under 
sworn deans, they made up a kind of arriére-conseil, whose consent was 
necessary to the more important governmental acts; a fair share of 
representation was also obtained on the first council, consisting of 
échevins and patrician treasurers, and on the second or larger council, 
widen Raedt. But the craft geselscap, struggling for the right of 
association, and.the trade corporation, seated in the place of authority, 
viewed the position from two different aspects, and M. des Marez 
proceeds to show how harshly the compulsory system of the ambachten 
worked, and how it hampered the town trade. An unforeseen and 
undesired effect of mismanagement of the municipal system was the 
development of industry in the country villages, where similar hindrances 
did not exist. 

M. des Marez discusses from the point of view of the Brussels 
archives several interesting themes which have been the subject of 
controversy among economic historians, and shows himself hostile to 
some generalisations which have been put forward in the hope of lending 
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cohesion to an embarrassing mass of detail. With Dr. von Below he 
opposes the doctrine that a stage of economic evolution can be traced in 
which the Lohnwerker, working for a wage on material provided for him 
by another, converts himself into a Preiswerker, providing himself with 
his own materials. M. des Marez points out that the appearance of the one 
or the other group depends mainly on the technique of the particular 
trade, which chiefly determines the manner of the producer’s remunera- 
tion. Discussing the question how far wholesale dealers and retail 
dealers were distinguished as two separate classes, M. des Marez shows 
that the Brussels evidence points to the existence of some persons who 
were entirely engaged in wholesale, others entirely engaged in retail, 
some engaged in both kinds of trade, thus running counter to the 
German evidence adduced by Dr. von Below to show that Nitzsch was 
wrong in supposing that there was a class of wholesale merchants who 
lived solely by wholesale trade. There are interesting chapters on the 
position of women as traders (the writer states that in the towns women 
were constantly in the majority), on wages and hours of labour, on 
brokers and hosts as intermediaries assisting in the dispersion of 
merchandise, on apprenticeship, compagnonage, and trade marks, and on 
the military organisation of the town, which was remodelled when the 
craftsmen in their corporations were made jointly responsible with the 
burgess patriciate. Mary Bateson. 


Die Fugger in Rom, 1495-1528. Mit Studien zur Geschichte des kirch- 
lichen Finanzwesen jener Zeit. Von Dr. Auoys Scuuutte. Two 
volumes. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1904.) 


Rome being the mater pecuniarum, the Fuggers were certain to become 
her adopted children, and the process of this adoption is admirably traced 
by Dr. Schulte in these volumes. The two most enterprising heads of 
the firm, Ulrich and Jacob, certainly visited Rome before 1495, but it is 
doubtful if there was a Roman branch conducting continuous business 
until this year. The main function of such mercantile houses in con- 
nexion with the Curia was to arrange for the transport to Rome of the 
servitia communia, annates, tenths, Peter’s pence, and indulgence 
receipts, originally in cash, or even kind, and later in bills. The great 
Tuscan banking houses were already somewhat on the decline, and the 
Fuggers gradually elbowed them out of the German territories, the Baltic 
states, and Poland and Hungary, where the Fuggers acted almost as 
partners with the local house of Thurzo down to the Hungarian cata- 
strophe of 1526. ‘The first resident Roman agent was, however, Iacopo 
de’ Doffi, so that Tuscan traditions and methods were preserved. From 
1499 the Fuggers are found making advances to the Curia on the 
security of the spiritual revenues which passed through their hands: e.g. 
they undertook the payment of the sum promised by Alexander VI to 
Wladislas of Hungary for a crusade in 1501. As usury was forbidden by 
the church, the question of interest was met by the repayment of an 
increased sum in the form of capital, the security in this case being the 
servitia communia of Germany, Hungary, and Poland. A high rate of 
interest and the profits of exchange were not the only advantages reaped 
by the Fuggers from their new business. . From 1508 onwards benefices 
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and promises of benefices were heaped upon the agents and younger 
members of the house, so that their rivals bitterly complained to Maxi- 
milian of their simoniacal practices. By the close of Alexander VI’s 
pontificate they were firmly established, and were applied to by the 
Camera for loans to meet the expenses of the elections of Pius III and 
Julius II. The emperor, in his wild schemes for his own election to the 
papacy, had conceived the idea that this would be financed by the 
Fuggers. The functions of the firm were, indeed, very various. They 
arranged for the levy and payment of Julius II’s Swiss guards, and for 
the pensions granted to the men of influence in the country. Their brisk 
trade in metals made them a natural source of supply for the papal 
artillery. Using the new system of posts more regularly than other firms, 
they received and transmitted the earliest intelligence, and so became no 
mean factors in international politics. As is well known, they always 
supported Charles V against Francis I, and thus it was natural that, 
when Leo X declared for the former, the Fuggers were the medium 
through which the emperor’s subsidy was paid. At intervals under 
Julius II, Leo X, Hadrian VI, and Clement VII, they minted for the 
papacy, though they do not seem to have monopolised this office. Dr. 
Schulte gives illustrations of their coins, bearing as their symbol the 
trident, or else the letter F projecting from a ring. 

The period of Roman finance treated in these volumes displays the 
system of indulgences at its zenith, and to most readers this will form 
their main interest. In treating of this subject Dr. Schulte confesses 
that the Fuggers retire into the background of his picture. They are, 
however, none the less essential to ii. The documents, even more dis- 
tinctly than the text, introduce the Fuggers as advising, collecting, 
advancing on security. Dr. Schulte gives strong reasons for the belief 
that the mysterious and nameless intermediary for the celebrated indul- 
gence granted to Albert of Brandendurg, archbishop of Mainz, was their 
Roman agent, Johann Zink.. Upon the origin of this indulgence, which 
shook the church to its foundations, a completely new light is thrown. 
It has long been believed that it was granted to meet the legitimate 
expenses of the pallium; it is now proved that it was a concession to 
Albert to recoup him for a simoniacal bribe to Leo X. The young Hohen- 
zollern already held, though under age, the two great sees of Magdeburg 
and Halberstadt, when he was elected by the chapter of Mainz, which 
required the aid of his house to protect ite rights over Erfurt against 
Saxony, a conflict complicated by that of the oligarchical city council and 
the trades. The union of three such sees in the power of a young 
German prince was an abuse unheard of, but the Hohenzollerns were 
determined not to let Magdeburg and Halberstadt slip, for their posses- 
sion was the secular ambition of the house. At Rome the only active 
opposition came from the emperor’s envoy, Matthias Lang, who pretended 
that he had been promised the reversion of any benefices held by the 
postulant for Mainz; ‘palm-oil’ was probably what he expected, and 
perhaps ultimately received. The Brandenburg envoys were approached 
by a person, whose name remains throughout a secret, with the sugges- 
tion that if the pope were given ten thousand ducats by way of compen- 
sation for his consent, he would in return grant an indulgence in the three 
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sees, half of which should be payable to the building fund of St. Peter's, 
and half to the archbishop. The offer was referred to the Elector 
Joachim, who replied that his young brother must decide, for the matter 
touched alike the conscience and the pocket, suggesting that both might 
find relief if the ten thousand ducats were reduced to three thousand. 
Leo X, after denying all knowledge of so impossible a proposal, coyly 
admitted that he could properly accept the composition, but that the sum 
named was irreducible. Thus the confirmation of all three sees was 
granted, and Albert duly received the indulgence for the unparalleled 
period of eight years, all others within its area being suspended, save 
those for church-building in Constance and Augsburg, in which objects, be 
it observed, the Fuggers had an especial interest. The real business man 
among the envoys, Dr. Blankenfeld, got his reward in the bishopric of 
Revel, and an indulgence for three years in the Baltic territories. All, 
however, did not yet go smoothly, for the celebrated indulgence bull 
somehow fell into Maximilian’s hands, and he would not release it until 
the term was reduced to three years, while one thousand Rhenish florins 
per annum were to be his own share of the profits. Far from being a 
source of profit to the new elector, as is generally stated, the whole 
transaction resulted in a considerable debt to the Fuggers, who financed 
him. To meet his obligations he laid heavy burdens on his clergy, even 
exacting the three swhsidia caritativa which they had refused to his pre- 
decessor in the electorate. 

This sordid tale of simony is the kernel of Dr. Schulte’s book. 
More briefly he sets out the financial history of other indulgences. A 
clear distinction is drawn between those demanded from the papacy by 
local authorities in Germany and those imposed by the pope for Roman 
purposes, notably Julius II’s indulgence for the building of St. Peter’s. 
The former comprised such objects as the building of churches, hospitals, 
and bridges, restoration after fire, purchase of relics, and, under the 
archduke Charles in the Netherlands, the repair of dykes. Such 
indulgences for extraordinary purposes are likened to special lotteries 
in German states, and provoked little opposition beyond some haggling 
over the papal share, which was usually one-third. Nuremberg pro- 
tected herself by asking for a permanent and exclusive indulgence. 
Discontent was, however, rapidly growing at the drain of money to 
Rome. Arcimboldi, commissary for a St. Peter’s indulgence in the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, came into conflict with Christian II, who seized 
his brother with all the cash and offerings in kind which he had 
collected, and demanded one-half. The fluttered Curia begged for 
immediate delivery to the Fuggers at Antwerp of at least the perishable 
articles, such as lard, but Christian was obdurate. In Germany terri- 
torial princes were already resisting indulgences introduced from abroad : 
that of Albert of Mainz was subjected to severe limitations by princes 
who were afterwards the champions of catholicism, such as George 
of Saxony and the Bavarian dukes. No other cry could have served 
Luther’s purpose so completely, for the grievance touched every class 
alike: with or without Luther revolt was imminent. 

The apparatus for Dr. Schulte’s difficult but interesting task is most 
complete. The documents, mainly from the archives of the Vatican and 
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of Magdeburg, not only fill the second volume, but overflow into 
numerous excursus, and, it may almost be said, into every chapter 
of the first. The introduction gives an encouraging but astonishing 
idea of the speed with which so thorough a piece of work may be 
completed in the hands of a trained scholar. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Geschichte der politischen Beziehungen Siebenbiirgens zu England. 
Von Davip Anecyun. (Buda-Pesth: Kilian. 1905.) 


Tuts treatise, of about a hundred pages, is translated from the Hungarian 
and reprinted from the Austro-Hungarian Review, No. 32. It is a valu- 
able contribution to the history of English foreign policy from the reign 
of Henry VIII to that of Anne. Henry VIII began by sending John 
Wallop to John Zapolya in 1528, and two emissaries from Zapolya 
visited England. At.the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth and during 
the early part of that of James I successive English ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople, Harborne, Barton, and Lello, acted as mediators between 
Sigismund Bathory and the Porte. Relations became closer still after 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, when Sir Thomas Roe sought to 
enlist Bethlen Gabor in a coalition to obtain the restoration of the Pala- 
tinate. When the Rakoczys ruled Transylvania, and Cromwell became 
Protector, there was much talk of a protestant league with Cromwell 
for its head, and the Transylvania prince for one of its members. 
At the Restoration Transylvania ceased to seem of any importance 
to English foreign secretaries; after the Revolution their interest in it 
revived. But the necessity of keeping Austria strong for the sake of 
opposing France prevented English statesmen from taking up the cause 
of the Hungarian protestants. All they did for them was to endeavour to 
mediate. The account of George Stepney’s negotiations for this object is 
new and interesting. The author has searched the foreign state papers in 
the Record Office with great thoroughness, as well as Austrian and Hun- 
garian sources of information, but one or two details may be added. 
When he describes the influence of Isaac Basire at the court of Rakoczy 
(p. 583) he might with advantage have added some reference to Darnell’s 
Life of Basire (1831), which contains a good many letters written by 
him during his sojourn there. He might also have mentioned the great 
sympathy felt by the English whigs during the reign of Charles I, and 
later, for the Hungarian revolt and its leaders. For that reason the 
English whigs were nicknamed ‘ Tekelites,’ being, as Dryden says, 


‘ Such hearty rogues against the king and laws, 
They favoured even a foreign rebel’s cause.’ ' 


Many of the party went so far as to rejoice in the success of the Turkish 

arms against Austria, because Austria oppressed the protestants of 

Hungary and Transylvania. This helps to explain the sympathy which 

Stepney, an ardent whig, expressed for the Transylvanian cause (p. 92). 
C. H. Fiera. 


' Epilogue to Constantine the Great, 1684. 
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Histoire de France. Publiée sous la direction de M. Ernest Lavisse. 
Tome VI. i. (1559-1598). Tome VI. ii. (1598-1648). Par Jean H. 
Mariésou. (Paris: Hachette. 1904-5.) 


Tue chief thing that strikes one in these two half-volumes, as compared 
with their predecessors, is the preponderance of space given to the treat- 
ment of political and ecclesiastical history of the old-fashioned sort. The 
author of both, Professor Mariéjol of Lyons, the fourth professor of that 
energetic university whose name is connected with M. Lavisse’s series, 
has made ordinary narrative history his main, and sometimes his ex- 
clusive, care. In vol. vi. i. his course had been marked out for him by the 
fact that M. H. Lemonnier had already carried the literary and artistic 
history of France down to the end of the sixteenth century.! M. Mariéjol 
had therefore the good fortune to be able to narrate at length the political 
history of France from the death of Henry II to the time of the treaty of 
Vervins and the edict of Nantes. Workers on former volumes, who had 
to crowd a century of Merovingian history into a single chapter, or dis- 
pose of the political history of a crowded century of the late middle ages 
in a couple of hundred pages, may well envy the space which M. Mariéjol 
has obtained for his task. But M. Mariéjol has made good use of his 
freedom. He is able to narrate the story of one of the most intricate 
periods of French history with such detail and spirit that his book is 
extremely interesting and readable. Equally attractive is the second 
half-volume, in which M. Mariéjol deals with the period from the 
establishment of Henry IV to the death of Louis XIII and Richelieu. In 
this there are, besides political narrative, chapters assigned to ‘ La Produc- 
tion de la Richesse,’ ‘ L’Ordre Intellectuel et Moral,’ ‘ Les Instruments de 
Combat,’ ‘ Les Idées Politiques de Richelieu,’ ‘ La Noblesse, les Parlements 
et les Stats Provinciaux,’ and ‘Les Lettres et les Arts sous Henri IV et Louis 
XIII.’ But the fundamental difference of method between M. Mariéjol 
and M. Lemonnier comes out in the fact that some thirty-five pages only 
are employed for the literary and artistic history of a rather full period, 
as compared with the 130 pages devoted to the same subjects in the 
days of the last three or four Valois. One noticeable feature is the 
completeness with which M. Mariéjol treats the deliberations of the various 
assemblies of the states-general during his period. He is much less 
detailed in dealing with foreign politics, though what he tells us is sound 
and good. In vi. i. p. 206 he spells Edmund Campion’s name ‘ Campian,’ 
and rather quaintly refers to Green’s History of the English People as an 
authority for the Jesuit invasion. In vi. ii. p. 226 Henry Rich, Viscount 
Kensington, is described by the rather foreign style of ‘ Milord Rich,’ and 
in it, p. 297, Charles I’s final rupture with his third parliament is dated 
‘1630’ instead of 1629. T. F. Tour. 


Lives of the English Martyrs declared Blessed by Pope Leo XIII in 
1886 and 1895. Written by Fathers of the Oratory, of the Secular 
Clergy, and of the Society of Jesus. Completed and Edited by Dom 
Breve Camu, 0.8.B., of Erdington Abbey. Vol. II. ‘Martyrs under 
Elizabeth.’ (London: Burns & Oates. 1905.) 


Tuts volume, of which the introduction is written by Father Pollen, has, 
we perceive, been delayed by the editor’s illness. Yet it does not appear 


1 See ante, vol. xix. pp. 754-7. 
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to have suffered such interruptions as its predecessor, which we reviewed 
so lately as January last. It would be hard to say that its contents are 
more interesting; for the martyrs on this list are on the whole less 
conspicuous than those of Henry VIII's time, and the narrative of their 
sufferings is derived far less from known literature and from public 
documents and much more from private archives than was the case in 
the former volume. But the matter is still deeply pathetic, and is of all 
the higher value as containing details not commonly known. As to the 
general character of the martyrdoms, the tale is still the same: all are 
notable—indeed, wonderful—examples of the patient endurance for con- 
science’ sake of bitter cruelty and despotism. Yet in some things there 
are points of difference which it is instructive to note. The martyrs of 
the former volume were the earliest victims to the principle of royal 
supremacy. The last in that volume suffered in 1544; the first of the 
present volume, John Felton, suffered in 1570, the twelfth year of Eliza- 
beth. In the intervening six-and-twenty years assuredly there was cruelty 
and injustice enough; but we hear of no Romanists put to death for reli- 
gion under Edward VI, and under Mary, of course, the cruelties were all 
the other way. Under Elizabeth, however, a totally new state of matters 
came about. Her very birth, it may be said, naturally committed her to the 
cause of what her sister had put down as heresy. Yet she had no desire 
to make an immediate breach with Rome if it could have been avoided. 
She could not, however, allow herself to be indebted to papal dispensa- 
tions for the support of her throne; and when the protestant refugees, 
driven abroad under Mary, returned, it was clearly necessary to arrive at 
some new religious settlement ; which was ultimately obtained, mainly on 
the basis of the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI and a new Act of 
Uniformity. All the statutes against Roman jurisdiction were revived 
and the clergy bound again to their famous submission, the church of 
England thus becoming once more the handmaid of royal power, where 
it was not at the mercy of a new puritanic violence which in Henry’s 
days had been well kept down. Elizabeth, moreover, had contrived by 
her intrigues to dethrone the old church authority in Scotland even more 
effectually than in England; and this in itself would have given her rival 
Mary a hard enough time of it, had there been no other causes. But 
Mary’s distress really became Elizabeth’s perplexity when the unfortunate 
Scottish queen took refuge in her dominions; and the rebellion of the 
two northern earls presently threatened not only to upset Elizabeth, her 
throne, and her religion, but even to transfer her crown of England to the 
fugitive from Scotland. It was subdued, no doubt, within brief time ; 
but presently came a new source of disturbance, too manifestly founded 
on expectations of the success of that rebellion—the most unhappy bull 
of excommunication fulminated against Queen Elizabeth by Pope Pius V. 

This bull really implied that an honest catholic must be a rebel 
against his queen, on pain of sharing in her excommunication. Who 
can wonder if its effect in the long run was to make the English 
people protestant to a degree they never would have been otherwise ? 
And this in spite of currents in the opposite direction which also 
received strength, though within narrower limits, from the very same 
cause. From the first the Reformation had been in England mainly a 
struggle between royal and papal authority: now the long intermittent 
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conflict was exacerbated to the highest degree and was bringing things 
to a crisis. Henry VIII, and even his son Edward’s ministers, had 
effectually barred out papal interference in England. Bulls of excom- 
munication against Henry had been issued more than once, but they 
could not be published in his realm, and no foreign prince durst give 
effect to them for fear of consequences to himself. Copies of Pius V’s 
bull against Elizabeth, however, were transmitted to London, and one 
morning before daylight John Felton, as an obedient son of the church, 
despising the danger of the act, affixed one to the gate of the bishop of 
London’s palace. He was informed against by a friend who was 
questioned about it under the agony of the r-.k. He scorned to fly and 
frankly confessed what he had done ; on which he was three times racked 
himself, that he might implicate others. But all in vain. At the gallows, 
which was placed right opposite the bishop of London’s gate, he pointed 
to the place, saying that he had exhibited there the pope’s letters against 
‘the pretended queen,’ to whom, however, to show how little bitterness 
he felt towards her, he commissioned Sussex to deliver a diamond of 
400]. value as a present from himself. Not less brave and noble-minded 
was the martyr Woodhouse, who, while imprisoned in the Fleet, wrote to 
Lord Burleigh advising him to be recorciled to the see of Rome and 
to ‘ persuade the lady Elizabeth, who for her own great disobedience is 
most justly deposed, to submit herself unto her spiritual prince and 


father, the pope’s holiness.’ Shortly afterwards he was brought before 
Burleigh himself. 


‘ Sirrah,’ said the great lord treasurer, ‘ was it you that wrote me a letter the 
other day?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ saith Mr. Woodhouse, approaching as near his nose’ as 
he could, and casting up his head to look him in the face. ‘That it was, even 
I, if your name be Cecil;’ whereat the treasurer, staying awhile, said more 
coldly than before, ‘ Why, sir, will ye acknowledge me none other name nor 
title than Mr. Cecil?’ ‘No, sir,’ saith Mr. Woodhouse. ‘And why so?’ saith 
the treasurer. ‘ Because,’ saith Woodhouse, ‘she that gave you those names 
and titles had no authority so to do.’ ‘And why so?’ saith the treasurer. 
‘Because,’ saith Woodhouse, ‘our holy father the pope hath deposed her.’ 
‘Thou art a traitor,’ saith the treasurer. ‘ Nonest discipulus super Magistrum,’ 
saith Mr. Woodhouse. Then the treasurer paused awhile, and after said unto 
him, ‘In the superscription of thy letter thou callesi me Lord Burghley, 
high treasurer of England.’ ‘I did so,’ saith Woodhouse, ‘for that otherwise 
I. knew my letter would not come to your hands.’ 


Thus Woodhouse, like John Felton, denied his allegiance to a queen 
whom the pope had deposed, and in truth nothing less was required of 
him by the papal bull. So they suffered for acknowledging what Father 
Pollen in his introduction calls ‘medieval theories concerning the 
deposition of princes by popes.’ I do not know, for my part, whether 
those ‘medieval theories’ have ever been abandoned and condemned by 
the authoritative voice of Rome itself. But the other martyrs, even 
in Elizabeth's reign, were, or desired to be, altogether dumb about the 
medieval theory, and most of them quite frankly acknowledged Elizabeth 
as their lawful sovereign ; for the bull was not before them and they 
knew nothing of it officially. Nor can there be a doubt of their absolute 
loyalty, as in the case of William Hart, who ‘called God and the whole 
company of heaven to witness that he had never in his life entertained 
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so much as a thought derogatory to the authority of Elizabeth, whom he 
recognised as his lawful sovereign and true queen.’ This is surprisingly 
unlike the declarations of Felton and Woodhouse, but was evidently quite 
sincere. That men of this stamp should have been put to death as 
traitors is revolting alike to humanity and justice. 

But the unfortunate thing was that the medieval theory did exist, 
lurking in the minds even of the most loyal catholic priests, who, when 
questioned about the bull and the deposing power of the pope, could not 
deny that the holy father might, under certain circumstances, lawfully 
depose a sovereign. And the six ‘ articles’ or questions with which they 
were individually plied were constructed expressly with a view to eliciting 
the fact whether they would uphold the medieval theory or renounce it. 
They might all have bought their pardons by renunciation of what they 
all believed to be a mere abstract truth unattended with any danger to 
Elizabeth’s throne; but deny it entirely they could not. And it is by no 
means clear that they were right in regarding the matter as a mere 
abstract theory ; for, in point of fact, however little might be said about 
the bull, after its manifest failure in the first instance, not only was the 
papacy fully committed to a disastrous political and religious policy, but 
men who gave the orders to these obedient sheep were soon at work 
organising conspiracy and rebellion against Elizabeth. Let us make all 
allowances. A Christian land remaining permanently under the power 
of heretics seemed doubtless an inconceivable thing to many Englishmen 
and to the great majority of foreigners in that day. Noble-minded 
martyrs like Campion evidently believed that Elizabeth herself, for her 
own sake, would find it advisable to be reconciled to the see of Rome, 
The restoration of England to tbe true faith was the one great object to 
be aimed at to save both queen and country; and it seemed true 
patriotism no less than true religion to promote it. So, as no orthodox 
priesthood could be trained in England, the Douay seminary was founded, 
which by-and-by poured its missionary priests into the realm in numbers 
which only increased under persecution. The zealous missionaries were 
positively eager for the assured bliss of martyrdom, and the influence of 
their preaching alarmed the authorities far more than the original 
publication of the bull. The blood of these calm and resolute men, the 
superior learning (it must be frankly owned) with which they had met 
the arguments of Elizabeth’s best divines, and the fearlessness with 
which they had gone about their duties, carrying their lives in their 
hands, combined to produce an effect most embarrassing to the govern- 
ment. Many converts were made, and in many minds the spectacle of 
such martyrdoms completely effaced for a time the revulsion against 
Rome once occasioned by hosts of unlearned fanatics, burned under 
Mary, whose courage had been not unfrequently fortified by drinking at 
the stake. 

The difficulties of the case had a bad effect upon the authorities, 
who only grew more savage and unscrupulous. The martyrs were 
executed as traitors, but it was too well known that they were not 
ordinary traitors, and for the most part the horrible brutalities of the 
usual executions for treason were remitted. The scramble for relics, 
indeed, was highly inconvenient. The answers given by the sufferers to 
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the ‘ six articles’ were read out at the gallows to prove them real traitors, 
and finally, at York at least, pains seem to have been taken in one 
instance—that of Thirkeld—to draw off public attention from the execu- 
tion, while in others the victims were dragged to the gallows along with 
thieves and common criminals. Such were the devices used to counter- 
act the effect of the martyrdoms. But it was not English government 
alone which suffered demoralisation. Intrigues against Elizabeth and 
the promotion of rebellion in Ireland formed a part of papal policy, and 
Europe was filled with conspiracies and espionage, either to overthrow or 
to protect governments which stood in danger of being continually under- 
mined. There is, of course, no allusion to these intricacies in the volume 
before me; and Father Pollen, when in the introduction he speaks of 
‘ the fictitious papal league,’ seems to take no account of the considera- 
tion that politicians should protect their country against even probable 
dangers. But while the methods of English statesmanship in that day 
are incapable of vindication, justice surely requires that we should not 
forget its difficulties. 

I have said little, after all, of the biographies which are the real 
subject of the book. There are twenty-four memoirs, of which the 
majority are those of Jesuit and seminary priests. But no less interest- 
ing are those of the three laymen, of whom Felton has been already men- 
tioned. John Storey, a lawyer, who has left his name inscribed in the 
Beauchamp Tower, was kidnapped at Antwerp by the nefarious duplicity 
of a brother of Archbishop Parker, then tried at Westminster, though he 
claimed to be King Philip's subject, and butchered at Tyburn ‘ with 
horrible cruelty.’ It was from being an actual spectator of his sufferings 
that Campion, the Jesuit, was animated to undertake his dangerous 
mission, and took off his hat to Tyburn tree when he passed by it, antici- 
pating the like fate for himself. The story of Sir Thomas Percy and of 
his chaplain, Thomas Plumtree, is part of the tale of the great rising in 
the north. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Illustrations of Irish History and Topography, mainly of the Seventeenth 
Century. By C. Lirron Fauxiver. (London: Longmans. 1904.) 


Mr. FaLkiner is evidently of the opinion that for the present we have 
enough general histories of Ireland and that it is time to dig a little 
below the surface. The days of Cox and Leland have passed away. 
We are thankful for what they have done in sketching in broad outlines 
the picture of which it should now be our business to fill in the details, 
John O’Donovan and Bishop Reeves have marked out the path for us. 
Indeed, no man has done more by his individual efforts to place the study 
of Irish history on a sound basis than O’Donovan, and most of, one might 
perhaps say all, the best work of recent years has been consciously or un- 
consciously influenced by him. Unfortunately much of it is buried in 
local histories and the transactions of learned societies. We are, there- 
fore, especially grateful to Mr. Falkiner for publishing these essays of his, 
which he modestly describes as the ‘ by-products of historical research,’ in 
an agreeable and accessible form. Written primarily with the object of 
calling attention to the inadequate treatment of the local and social history 
of modern Ireland, he has endeavoured by collecting a number of con- 
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temporary descriptions, such as are to be found in the Itinerary of Fynes 
Moryson, the travels of Sir William Brereton, and the like, and by certain 
topographical essays of his own, to picture more vividly for us the actual 
state of Ireland politically, socially, and topographically at a time when, 
as he says, ‘the original of the framework or anatomy of the social 
and political organisation of Ireland as we know it to-day’ came into 
existence. Naturally he does not profess to have exhausted his subject. 
Of the religious and intellectual life of the people we hear very little, 
little of their pastimes and amusements ; but we get some good pictures 
of Anglo-Irish society; we see how men lived, clothed themselves, and 
travelled in those days ; we hear what they had to say about their neigh- 
bours the wild Irish, what the new planters thought of Ireland as a field 
for the investment of their capital; we see the woods falling before the 
woodsman’s axe to feed the iron furnaces newly erected, or to be tran- 
shipped in the form of pipe staves; we see Dublin expanding by leaps 
and bounds after the Restoration, and in general we see the country 
assuming the shape and character it now possesses. 

Thanks to Mr. Charles Hughes, and now to Mr. Falkiner, who has 
added certain passages omitted by the former in his Shakespeare’s Europe, 
Fynes Moryson appears in a fair way to become popular. Now while we 
are quite willing to admit that the Jtinerary throws much light on the 
political and social institutions of Ireland at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and that Moryson’s large comparative knowledge of the 
countries of Europe enabled him to speak with an authority possessed by 
few writers, we cannot profess to regard his Irish writings with unqualified 
approval. Like Giraldus Cambrensis, with whom he may be well com- 
pared, Moryson had an extraordinary capacity for swallowing a camel 
and straining at a gnat. Three years of camp life, even as secretary to 
Lord Mountjoy, we cannot think qualified him to write a trustworthy 
description of Ireland and Irish institutions. That he was prejudiced 
against the catholic natives is evident from everything he has written; 
his criticism of the Anglo-Irish gentry of the Pale, their motives and 
policy, is largely a mixture of ignorance and malice, and despite bis 
disclaimer it is apparent that he lent a credulous ear to every idle story 
that might exhibit his opponents in an absurd or disgusting light (witness 
his remarks on pp. 226, 227). Far more to our taste is the very 
interesting if somewhat fantastical Discourse of Ireland, attributed by 
Mr. Falkiner to Luke Gernon and printed here by him for the first time 
from a manuscript in the Stowe collection. Unlike Moryson, who could 
see nothing but bad in the mere Irish, Gernon can discern their good 
qualities and even find an excuse for the much abused Irish mantle. 

Lord (he exclaims), what makes you so squeamish—be not affrayd. The 
Irishman is no Canniball to eate you up nor no lowsy Jack to offend you. 
The man of Ireland is of a strong constitution, tall and bigg limbed, but 
seldome fatt, patient of heate and colde, but impatient of labour. Of nature he 
is prompt and ingenious, but servile, crafty, and inquisitive after newes, the sim- 
ptomes of a conquered nation. Theyr speach hath been accused to be a whyning 
language, but that is among the beggars. I take it to be a smooth language 
well comixt of vouells and of consonants, and hath a pleasing cadence. The 
better sorte are apparelled at all poynts like the English onely they retayne 
theyr mantle w* is a garment not indecent. It differs nothing from along cloke, 
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but in the fringe at the upper end, w*" in could weather they weare over their 
heades for warmth. ... But you look after the wenches. The women of 
Ireland are very comely creatures, tall, slender and upright. Of complexion 
vety fayre & cleare skinned (but frecled), w' tresses of bright yellow hayre, 
w*" they chayne. up in curious knotes, and devises. They are not strait laced 
nor plated in theyr youth, but suffred to grow at liberty so that you shall 
hardely see one crooked or deformed, but as the proverb is, soone ripe soone 
rotten. Theyr propensity to generation causeth that they cannot endure. 
They are women at thirteene, and olde wives at thirty. I never saw fayrer 


wenches nor fowler calliots. So we call the old women. Of nature they are 
very kind and tractable. . . 


By the way Mr. Falkiner shoots somewhat wide of the mark in the 
derivation he attempts of ‘ calliot,’ which is merely the Anglicised form 
of cailleach and being used in an opprobrious sense means‘a hag.’ The 
‘ English calliot’ was a term of reproach applied by thé native Irish to 
Queen Elizabeth. 

But candidly, with this exception, we prefer Mr. Falkiner’s own 
essays. These, as we have said, range over a variety of subjects, begin- 
ning with ‘His Majesty’s Castle of Dublin.’ The history of Dublin 
Castle is inextricably bound up with the history of the English rule in 
Ireland. But in 700 years it has undergone many changes; and it is 
an interesting story that Mr. Falkiner has to relate, how from being once 
the king’s principal residence in Ireland, the seat of government, the 
meeting-place of parliament, where the mint was established, state 
prisoners confined, and the records of the realm preserved, guarded, and 
double-guarded with massive walls four-square, with a strong tower at 
each corner, and surrounded by a moat, it has by constant changes been 
robbed of all its ancient glory and from a medieval structure been trans- 
formed into the unimposing group of modern buildings it now presents. 
Equally interesting, from the many historical associations connected 
with it, is Mr. Falkiner’s account of the parish church of St. Andrews, 
or, as he calls it, the ‘parish church of the Irish parliament,’ which, 
formerly standing just outside the Castle walls, and after being desecrated 
as a mint at one time and as a stable at another, was finally removed to 
the site of the old Thingmount, where its connexion with the Irish 
parliament began and where, having been recently rebuilt, it now stands. 
And here we must not forget to mention with approval the two 
admirable maps of Dublin, the one of the walls, the other of the city 
as it appeared in the middle of the seventeenth century, constructed by 
Mr. Strangways and excellently illustrative of Mr. Falkiner’s subject. 
From the city proper we pass to the Phoenix Park, which, as Mr. Falkiner 
remarks, ‘is the- greatest and most abiding monument of that extra- 
ordinary revival and extension of the Irish capital.which followed the 
Restoration, and which in the space of a few years transformed Dublin 
from a medieval city into a modern metropolis.’ Originally forming 
part of the possessions of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John, it passed 
by the surrender of its last prior, Sir John Rawson, into the hands of the 
crown in 1542. From that time forward the hospital or priory of Kil- 
mainham formed a more agreeable place of residence to many of the 
Irish viceroys than the Castle, counting among its illustrious inmates 
Sussex, Strafford, and Henry Cromwell. But it was only after the 
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Restoration that the history of the Phoenix Park proper, in regard to 
which Mr. Falkiner has collected many interesting details, begins.. In a 
chapter devoted to the intricate and obscure subject of the shiring of 
Ireland Mr. Falkiner notices the circumstances which ied to Wicklow 
being the last county create1; but perhaps it may interest him to know 
that there is a very admirable map preserved in the Public Record Office 
in London (Irish Maps, i. 2) illustrative of the abortive proposal, to 
which he alludes (p. 125), to shire that part of the country in 1579. 
Another map bearing on the woods of Munster, forming part of his 
chapter on the ‘ Woods of Ireland,’ he will find in the same collection 
(i. 7). Of the remaining essays it must suffice to say that they open up 
a comparatively new and profitable field of research. 

For the rest Mr. Falkiner writes with such exceeding care that he has 
left little for a critic to find fault with. Here and there, we think, 
he might with advantage have developed his subject more fully. The 
sentence, ‘ In 1599, when the favourite Essex was about to come over on 
the luckless mission which was to lead him to the scaffold,’ strikes us as 
a rather too epigrammatical way of stating the causes that led to his 
execution ; and we can only imagine what the late Sir John Gilbert 
would have said had he seen Mr. Falkiner’s note on p. 36 referring his 
readers for information on the state of Irish records to the prefaces to 
Morrin’s Calendars of Patent Rolls after the severe castigation he inflicted 
on them. And indeed it must be admitted that neither the prefaces nor 
the Calendars themselves are beyond reproach. But these are mere 
trifles. No one who has read this book will wander along Dame Street 


or in the Phoenix Park without thanking Mr. Falkiner for richer 
memories of the past. 


R. Duntop. 

A History of Scotland. By ANpRew Lane. Vol. III. (Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 1904.) 

John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee. By CHARLES 
SanForD Terry. (London: Constable. 1905.) 

The Pentland Rising and Rullion Green. 
Terry. (Glasgow: MacLehose. 1905.) 


Mr. Lana’s third volume deals with the troubled period from the 
accession of Charles I to the Revolution of 1689. The central fact in his 
story is the Solemn League and Covenant. It was produced by the 
events of 1625-42, and it decided the fate of Scotland under Cromwell 
and under the restored Stuarts. That the Solemn League was a mis- 
chievous anachronism is the moral of Mr. Lang’s tale, and it is difficult 
to contradict his thesis. He holds a brief neither for episcopalians nor 
for Covenanters, and he deals out an even-handed justice to each in turn. 
His personal sympathies are not disguised; he finds the narrow outlook 
of the presbyterian party much more repellent than the narrow outlook 
of the episcopalian party ; but he generally permits his judgment to get 
the better of his sentiment, and his book will give offence to the more 
ardent sympathisers on both sides. There is, we think, something to be 
said for those who brought about the Solemn League in mitigation of 
Mr. Lang’s censures. When Baillie and his friends went to London in 
1641 they found a large presbyterian majority in the English parliament. 


By CuHarLes SANFORD 
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We now know that it was an unreal majority, and that it did not represent 
the sense of the English nation. But the Scottish commissioners, living 
in the presbyterian atmosphere of the city of London, might well be 
pardoned for failing to understand that presbytery was not the ideal of 
the English nation. Such considerations render more intelligible the 
state of mind of the leaders in the movement. Mr. Lang is perhaps 
a little too severe on the presbyterian extremists throughout. It is 
necessary to make allowances for the effect of the conflict upon opinions. 
Baillie began by loving bishops; his extreme views were adopted as the 
strife became more bitter. Still more does this apply to the extremists 
of the ‘killing times.’ That they were rebels, and that any government 
must have treated them as rebels, is not to be denied. But the history 
of Scotland after 1660 leaves little reason for wonder that the fanatical 
party increased in numbers, and became more and more irreconcilable. 
It must, of course, be remembered, as Mr. Lang points out, that the 
fanatics did not represent the whole of presbyterian Scotland. Historians, 
as a rule, find little to say about the moderates, partly because they 
accomplished so little, and history has small respect for those who 
cannot convert their ideas into actions, and partly because writers of a 
later day have made it their business to defend every extreme position, 
under the impression that resistance of any kind to a bad government is 
necessarily a merit. This was not the attitude of presbyterian Scotland 
as a whole. Men like Robert Law condemned the ‘ rebellion’ of Bothwell 
Bridge: ‘Thus ye see to what a prodigious hight of folly these men 
run.’ Yet Law had suffered for the faith. The diaries of the whole 
period, in fact, give an impression of a large moderate feeling which it 
is difficult to trace in history, but which is part of the explanation of the 
settlement after 1689. Mr. Lang’s book deals almost entirely with the 
main issues of the religious controversy; there are various side-issues 
(e.g. constitutional and academic results of the troubles) with which we 
hope he will deal in his fourth volume. He is, as usual, at his best in 
appreciations of character, and, as usual, he sees important points which 
have been generally ignored. His work suffers somewhat from its great 
accuracy in points of detail; sometimes we could wish to see a few 
sentences transferred to a footnote. But from any point of view it is a 
great and valuable addition to our knowledge of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Lang has gone to the original sources, and (as in his notes on 
Charles If and Montrose and the case of John Brown) he has thrown fresh 
light on many obscure topics, and he has brought a sane and enlightened 
judgment to bear on the numerous controverted issues in his story. 
Professor Terry’s two books deal with episodes in the reign of 
Charles II. His study of the Rullion Green campaign is ai excellent 
example of an investigation of a problem not of great importance in 
itself, but hitherto very obscure and well worth the atiention of the 
historian. He has brought together the evidence for the Pentland 
rising, submitted it to a careful scrutiny, and made several ingenious 
suggestions, which we are inclined to accept. Specially useful is his 
examination of the ground, and there can be no question that he has 
rendered the battle intelligible. What Professor Terry has done ona 
small scale for Rullion Green he has done on a large scale for the years 
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1679-89. His Life of Claverhouse is really a history of Scotland for the 
decade before the Revolution. He has made a conscientious scrutiny of 
all the records which are likely to throw light on the career of his hero, 
and he has corrected a number of errors into which earlier biographers 
have fallen in dealing with Graham's earlier years. But, in spite of this, 
there is so small an amount of material available that some thirty pages 
bring the tale down to Drumelog, after which the story of Claverhouse is 
largely the story of Scotland. Mr. Terry is never consciously unfair, but 
he occasionally presses his argument to its utmost limits, and he has 
scant sympathy with the men whom it was Graham’s duty to hunt. Yet 
he has given us a consistent and reasonable account of his hero, and his 
book should deal a death-blow to the Bloody Claver’se of Covenanting 
tradition. John Graham was a man who did cruel things, because his 
commission empowered him to do cruel things, and because the govern- 
ment he served expected him to carry out his commission ; but he was 
no monster of wanton cruelty. Mr. Terry’s attempt to show that he 
never exceeded his commission has not passed unchallenged, but the 
difficulties of the controversy are so great, and the issues raised are, after 
all, so narrow, that it is only fair to give Claverhouse the benefit of such 
doubt as there is. Not the least important portion of Professor Terry’s 
book is that which deals with the last episode in Graham’s life. Mr. 
Terry is right in saying that the phrase ‘bonny Dundee’ belongs pro- 
perly to the town, for there is a contemporary ballad (certainly dated 
before 1694) which deals with ‘ Jockey’s escape from Bonny Dundee’ 
(Roxburghe Ballads, viii. 453). But since Scott’s poem the words 
never fail to recall the viscount, and he has fallen heir to the title. Mr. 
Terry gives a new account of the battle of Killiecrankie, and he has for 
the first time explained satisfactorily the cireumstances of the death of 
Dundee. Ropert 8. Rarr. 





The Flemings in Oxford, being Documents selected from the Rydal 
Papers, 1650-1700. Vol. 1., 1650-1680. Edited by Jonn Ricnarp 
Macratu, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College. (Oxford Historical 
Society.) (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1904.) 


THE seventeenth century was peculiarly rich in private collections of 
papers, and not the least interesting among them is that now in the pos- 
session of Mr. 8. H. Le Fleming of Rydal Hall. It consists of 6,000 docu- 
ments in all, relating to a period of only fifty years, and dealing with an 
immense variety of subjects, both public and private. The papers were 
reported on by the Historical Manuscripts Commission in 1890, but over 
forty per cent. of them were left uncalendared. Moreover the report 
was concerned chiefly with the political history of the period, while to 
Dr. Magrath the peculiar interest of the papers lay in the illustration 
which they afforded of university life in the seventeenth century. To 
him they presented unique and invaluable material for the history of the 
university in general and of his own college in particular, and after 
thirteen years of labour he has at last set forth this interesting volume, 
containing the full text of some 200 of the Rydal papers, besides his own 
scholarly and copious notes and commentaries. 

Daniel Fleming, the preserver of the papers, and head of the family 
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from 1658 to 1701, naturally forms the central figure in the book. 
The first document printed in it is a brief autobiographical sketch 
drawn up by himself. The family property consisted of three separate 
estates, Conistone, Rydal, and Beckermet, situated in Lancashire, West- 
morland, and Cumberland respectively, and it was at Conistone that 
Daniel Fleming was born on 24 or 25 July 1633. He obtained his early 
education from no less than thirteen different schools and tutors, all in 
the northern counties wherein lay the family property ; and in May 1650, 
at the age of seventeen, he made his first journey to London in the 
charge of his father’s faithful retainer John Bankes. The object of the 
journey was to clear the Fleming estates from the sequestration to which 
the royalist politics of the owners had subjected them ; but though Daniel 
Fleming was entered at Gray’s Inn in 1650 he soon left the family 
affairs in Bankes’s hands, and proceeded to Oxford, where he was 
entered, 20 July 1650, as a commoner at Queen’s College. Thomas 
Smith, afterwards dean and bishop of Carlisle, was there his tutor, and 
the warm friendship then formed between the two was in no way 
disturbed by Smith’s subsequent marriage with the mother of his pupil’s 
wife. Of Daniel Fleming’s college career not much detail is supplied. 
He does not appear to have then kept the carefully elaborated accounts 
which afford so much information concerning his later life in London 
and Westmorland. Among the letters here printed there are, however, 
fourteen addressed by different members of the family, including the 
devoted John Bankes, to Daniel during his residence at Oxford. With 
his uncle John Kirkby, of Coniston Hall, he corresponded in excellent 
Latin, and from his parents he received affectionate epistles full of 
solicitude for his welfare and good advice. ‘ Your father beds you plye 
your book & yo shall want nothing,’ wrote the mother in January 
1651. But the Flemings, like other royalist families, had fallen on evil 
times, and the need for economy was mingled pathetically with the desire 
to see the son well supplied. Not less affectionate were the epistles 
of John Bankes to ‘his deare & Loueying Mr Danyell Fleming.’ In 
February 1650 he lamented much that press of business kept him from 
visiting his young master at Oxford: ‘But truely I am soe tryed heare 
that puts me by all civilities.’ And after his return to Conistone it was 
Bankes who most constantly wrote news of all the family events. 

On 13 July 1652 Daniel Fleming left Oxford and returned to his 
northern home. That his time at the university had been profitably 
employed the papers he left behind him bear ample testimony. There is 
in the Rydal library a commonplace book begun by him in this same 
year, which gives evidence of varied and extensive reading. Dr. Magrath 
gives a list of no less than fifty-six books, dealing with all kinds of 
subjects, from which quotations were made. That he was throughout 
his life a great buyer of books, especially of such as dealt with history, 
law, and theology, is shown by his accounts, and the correspondence 
here printed depicts him as an accomplished scholar, with very varied 
literary tastes and deeply interested in all educational questions. In 
another way also the university had left its mark upon him. He had 
there formed friendships that were to endure his lifetime, and though his 
residence was ended his connexion with the college never ceased. ‘ There 
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was,’ says Dr. Magrath, ‘a continual current flowing between the counties 
and the college,’ and he shows in the index that no less than 150 of the 
persons mentioned in the Fleming correspondence were actually members 
of the college. In Oxford too Daniel Fleming had met his future wife. 
She was the sister of his friend and contemporary, Sir George Fletcher, of 
Hutton, and appears to have lived in Oxford with her mother and sister 
during her brother’s residence at Queen’s College. Fleming first saw 
her in June 1651, in St. Mary’s church. In the following August he 
went with her and her family to Bath and Bristol, and in March 1652 
he escorted them for some distance on their homeward journey. On 
29 March, at Lichfield, he presented his lady with a gold ring, and after 
his own departure from Oxford he visited her at her brother’s house. 
But it was not until two years later, 27 March 1654, that he ventured 
to address a letter to her, and she does not appear to have answered 
it until the following December. The marriage finally took place at 
Hutton, 27 Aug. 1655. 

In the meantime Daniel was kept employed on the family affairs. 
On 18 Dec. 1652 he returned to London on the never ending 
sequestration business, as before in the company of Bankes, whose 
accounts afford minute details of the journey. Daniel’s own accounts 
during his residence in London show us how he passed his time, and 
demonstrate that, though a scholar, he was no mere bookworm. Though 
he continued to buy books, among them a work entitled The Lawes Reso- 
lutions of Women’s Rights, as well as various historical and theological 
works, and collections of poems, items of dress figure even more largely 
and frequently. Hat-bands, ribbons, Spanish shoes and gloves he seems 
to have acquired in considerable quantities, besides several new suits and 
other articles of apparel. Nor was his shopping confined to his own 
needs. ‘Deare Mother,’ he writes, ‘in reference to your commands 1 
have bought a rayle & a necklace for my sister with 3 yards of 
ribbon; to be of which she may make a set of modish knots.’ And 
there is frequent mention of stuff purchased for his mother and sister’s 
gowns, of the making of the gowns, of ‘a pair of Boddyes for my mother,’ 
and so forth. Occasionally he lost as much as four shillings at cards ; 
small sums were paid for expeditions made with friends by land or 
water, for driving in Hyde Park, and for going to the play. In March 
1658 he paid fourpence ‘for ye sight of ye Dromidary,’ described by 
John Evelyn as ‘a very monstrous beast.’ The same sum entitled him 
to view the spectacle of a lion and lamb playing happily together, but 
an expedition to Durham House with two ladies to see the famous 
rope-dancer called the Turk cost as much as seven shillings. A slight 
illness led him to expend sixpence on a carduus posseti, the remedy 
supplied to Charles II when he feigned himself suffering from ague 
during his concealment at Abbotsleigh. On 8 June he records the 
expenditure of sixpence for ‘two sad letters of my dear father’s death.’ 
The death had actually taken place on 24 May 1653, and thus Daniel 
Fleming found himself at twenty head of the family and master of a 
deeply encumbered estate. His first care was to journey homeward and 
settle affairs there so faras possible. That done he returned to London, 
February 1654, and after five months of arduous labour he succeeded in 
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clearing his property from sequestration. In July he was again at home, 
but in May 1655 he visited London to make preparations for his marriage. 
These involved the purchase of ‘ wedding-clothes’ for himself and his 
mother, and also of ‘a little Tortoys-shell truncke,’ for which he paid 
fifteen shillings. 

After his marriage Daniel Fleming seldom journeyed southwards, but 
lived quietly and yet busily at home, occupied with the education of his 
children, of whom he had no less than fifteen, eleven being sons, with 
his literary and antiquarian hobbies, and with his duties as a landlord 
and a justice of the peace. He appears in 1663 to have started a school 
on his own property ; he was also.trustee of several other local schools 
and corresponded diligently with the schoolmasters on all educational 
questions. He was knighted by Charles II and made a justice of the 
peace for all the three counties in which he held property. In this capa- 
city he seems to have come into conflict with the Quakers, but his 
high character secured him the respect of all parties, and his advice and 
mediation were constantly desired by all sorts of persons on all sorts of 
subjects. In this connexion we may notice an appeal made by Ferdinand 
Huddleston in July 1666 to his ‘Cousin FFleming’ (p. 159), which 
seems, as Dr. Magrath observes, ‘to show, as existing in the reign of 
Charles II, a state of private war,’ for which there is no parallel later 
than in the Paston letters during the wars of the Roses. 

But though the personal life of Daniel Fleming was secluded and 
usually quiet enough, his correspondence kept him in touch with the out- 
side world, and in particular with his beloved university. The interval 
between his own residence there and that of his sons is bridged over 
by his correspondence with old college friends and by the history of his 
cousin, Henry Brougham’s, Oxford career. Of his own sons four eventu- 
ally became members of the university and three of Queen’s College. 
Henry, the second son, and the first to enter the university, went up to 
Oxford in July 1678, and much of his father’s correspondence at the 
time is concerned with his affairs. From it we learn much of the equip- 
ment necessary for an undergraduate of those days, and of the course of 
study which he was expected to pursue. The list of books, thirty-one in 
all, taken up by Henry Fleming to Oxford is a formidable one, and in 
the following two years he purchased at least thirty-seven others, of an 
equally serious character. John Bankes, under whose care he made the 
journey, like his father before him, was instructed to get his hair cut, and 
to buy for him a few articles of bedroom furniture, also a trunk, hat, and 
cap, all of which are entered in the accounts. His tutor had desired that 
he might be provided with ‘ purple cotton for a studying gown,’ and also 
with ‘cloathes both wollen & Linnen ;’ but the inventory of his wardrobe 
is a very modest one. Henry himself appears, however, to have taken an 
interest in it, and appeals more than once for a new and ‘ fashionable ’ 
suit of any colour other than black. His pleadings recall the letters of 
Edmund Verney, who, some fifty years earlier, had so ardently desired 
‘to go handsomely clad,’ and who found the forty pounds a year, con- 
sidered a liberal allowance by his father, insufficient for his needs. But 
Edmund Verney had no studious tastes, absented himself ‘in a strange 
manner’ from prayers and lectures, and finally left the university in 
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disgrace and debt. Henry Fleming, on the contrary, is described by 
his tutor as ‘ sober, studious, frugal, and civil,’ but somewhat lacking in 
‘ spirit.’ ‘ But,’ concluded Thomas Dixon, ‘I hope disputing in the Hall 
will put some briskness and metal into him and teach him to wrangle.’ 
Henry himself reports, before the end of his first year, that he has 
completed his study of Sanderson’s Logick, and is now occupied with 
‘Ethicks’ and history, varied by the composition of Greek and Latin 
verses. A little later he ran a narrow risk of expulsion, having been 
found in an alehouse by the vice-chancellor, but was subsequently 
pardoned on pleading a first offence, and on the whole his career seems 
to have given satisfaction both at home and at college. 

The letters from Oxford are filled for the most part with private and 
local matters, with details of the internal affairs of college or university, 
with disputes between town and gown, with accounts of new books, and 
with news of personal friends. We cannot fail to be struck by the slight 
interest which intelligent and educated men displayed in public concerns. 
Even the battles of Dunbar and Worcester draw no comment from Daniel 
Fleming or his correspondents, and three weeks before the latter event he 
tranquilly pursues his journey to Bath and Bristol. This silence would 
seem to bear out the view that there was general indifference felt through- 
out England in the last stages of the civil war, but it may have been 
induced by motives of caution. Occasionally Thomas Smith writes news 
of the Protector, and in June 1660 the Restoration produced from his 
pen a long account of the king’s landing and of his subsequent entry into 
London. In 1663 Sir George Fletcher adds to a letter dealing exclusively 
with fashions the postscript, ‘’Tis thought we shall have a war with ye 
Dutch.’ Later Dixon expresses uneasiness concerning the Scottish dis- 
turbances, and the feeling of the university towards Monmouth is indicated 
by the same writer in a letter dated 10 Oct. 1680. But even the corre- 
spondence with Sir Joseph Williamson, secretary of state, deals chiefly 
with personal matters. The value of the papers lies, as Dr. Magrath has 
indicated, in the picture which they present of life at a university and in 
the home of a county squire. Eva Scort. 


Lowis XIV et la Grande Mademoiselle. Par Arnvepe Baring. (Paris: 
Hachette. 1905.) 


In this work M. Barine completes the story which he began in his La 
Jeunesse de la Grande Mademoiselle. At first sight the material for the 
later volume does not promise such excellent opportunities for skilful and 
brilliant narrative, nor such a varied social background, with so many 
strongly contrasted types of character, intrigue, and ambition, as the 
inexhaustible fifteen years whith followed the accession of Louis XIV, 
including the rule of Anne of Austria and Mazarin, and ending with the 
failure of the second Fronde. The heroic period of Mademoiselle’s 
chequered career in fact ended in M. Barine’s first volume. Henceforward 
her claims on history are based more on what she had been than on what 
she was driven to become. But by bringing in the young king, by devoting 
rather more than half his space to a series of charmingly written 
sketches of his character and aims as a ruler, the influences that moulded 
him, of the court, music, drama, and the nobles, not to speak of the free- 
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thinkers (the libertins) and their circle, and by using them as a setting 
to his heroine’s sinking fortunes, the author has produced a study full of 
vivid interest, and marked by that light yet sure touch of style which 
never fails his practised pen. M. Barine would probably admit that 
justification for the statement that the youth of Louis XIV has been 
unduly neglected by historians is somewhat hard to find. A glance at 
any trustworthy bibliography of recent French historical works must at 
least considerably qualify such an assertion. Only recently, for example, 
in this Review we noticed the third edition of M. Lair’s elaborate 
examination of the career of Louise de la Valliére, which deals in specific 
detail with this very period. M. Barine, however, does well to warn the 
general public against accepting the Tacitean portrait of Saint-Simon 
(C’est presque le portrait d’un vieillard que Saint-Simon nous a donné), 
because it is practically for the general public that he writes in these 
pages, and he makes it his duty to show very clearly not merely how 
different the Louis of 1660-70 was from the Louis that Saint-Simon 
describes, but also the gradual changes through which the one passed 
into the other. Historically the best part of M. Barine’s book are the 
chapters in which he analyses the character and career of Lauzun and 
explains his shifting relations to Mademoiselle. The difficult and obscure 
question of Mademoiselle’s alleged secret marriage and Lauzun’s mys- 
terious imprisonment are tested afresh from some unpublished manu- 
scripts in the archives of the ministry of war and Ravaisson’s Archives 
de la Bastille. As to the marriage, M. Barine thinks that it is impos- 
sible to pronounce with precision, but he is decidedly against dating it.as 
late as 1682, and his arguments on this point seem conclusive. It isa 
pity, however, that throughout his volume the references to authorities in 
the footnotes are not given exactly. A general reference to an author 
and his book without specifying page or even‘chapter is irritating. An 
index too would have been a welcome supplement to the meagre ‘ table 
des matiéres,’ and some account of the various portraits in existence of 
so notable a woman would have added to the value of the work. 

C. Grant RoBeRTson. 


The Despatches of William Perwich, English Agent in Paris, 1669-77. 
Preserved in the Foreign State Papers of the Public Record Office, 
London. Edited for the Royal Historical Society by M. Beryt 
Curran. (London. 1903.) 


Witt1am Perwicu was employed by Lord Arlington and Sir Joseph 
Williamson to keep them informed as to events and rumours of all kinds 
in France. His letters to them, which are here publisked, are fairly if 
not quite complete from 1669 to 1673; but during the following four 
years many have probably been lost. However the four years which 
are fully covered are years of supreme importance in the relations between 
England and France. Within these years were carried on the intricate 
intrigues which detached England from the Triple Alliance, which led to 
the treaty of Dover and to the sham treaty by which Charles II’s 
protestant ministers were gulled, and which involved this country in a 
needless and unsuccessful war with the Dutch. At the very moment 
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when the French government had succeeded in ensnaring the one mari- 
time power whose opposition would have been fatal to the cherished 
ambitions of Louis XIV, its gains were endangered by the tragic death 
of an English princess, the wife of Louis’s brother, under circumstances 
which could not fail to excite suspicions of foul play on the part of her 
husband or of his exiled minion. It might have been thought that the 
confidential reports of an English agent in Paris during these years 
would contain information of the greatest interest, if not of supreme 
value. The reader who entertains such expectations will be disappointed. 
It is difficult to believe that it was worth while to pay the needful sums 
either to Mr. Perwich himself or to the novelliers or newsmongers, who— 
not without some danger to themselves—furnished him with information 
to transmit to his, employers. That it was thought worth while only 
illustrates what an immense difference to public life has been made by 
the introduction of newspapers. For one very inferior newspaper Mr. 
Perwich is a poor substitute. His rumours are mostly false and his 
information trifling. On the death of the duchess of Orleans he contri- 
butes nothing to our knowledge, and merely confirms what is told us else- 
where as to the heartless behaviour of her exasperating husband. The 
only points on which the letters are really worth consulting are, the 
trade relations between England and France, and especially the working 
of Colbert’s tariffs, the experiments in taxation and in the suppression of 
useless offices in France, and, rather oddly, the reports as to events in 
Poland, a country in which France was for two centuries keenly interested. 

Although the contents of the book are of little substantial value the 
letters touch an infinite variety of topics. A good deal of interest could 
have been given to them by capable and judicious annotation. Probably 
the editor was narrowly limited as to space, but it is difficult to believe 
that she has made the best use even of these limits. In the first place 
she has thought it desirable to keep Mr. Perwich’s precise spelling, and 
this necessitates constant footnotes to tell us that ‘Cullen’ is Cologne 
and ‘ Tianville’ Thionville. And these notes become worse than irri- 
tating when they are incorrect; e.g. when ‘ Nuitz’ or ‘ Nuitch’ is said to 
be ‘ Nuys’ instead of Neuss, or when (p. 250) ‘ Wetzlar upon the Lohn’ 
(which may probably be a mere slip for Lahn) is said in a note to be 
‘ Westslar,’ on the ‘ Lon, a tributary of the Rhine.’ The editor has been 
extremely painstaking in endeavouring to give the precise names in full 
of the numerous personages referred to. As regards French names this 
has been done with creditable accuracy, but the spelling of non-French 
names is as arbitrary as that of Mr. Perwich himself. In most cases 
the bare name conveys very little information, and this might well have 
been given in a few additional yords. Historical notes, apart from the 
elucidation of proper names, are very scanty. Several puzzles are left 
wholly unelucidated, and such references as are given seem to show that 
the editor had hardly the requisite knowledge of European history to 
supply the explanation. On p. 72, note 1, Charles II for Charles XI of 
Sweden is probably a misprint; but on p. 8 the emperor, who is stated 


in a note to be ‘ Leopold I of Austria,’ is obviously from the context 


the Turkish sultan. R. Lopes. 
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The Chronicles of an Old Campaigner, M. de la Colonie, 1692-1717. 
Translated from the French by WatrerR C. Horstey. (London: 
John Murray. 1904.) 


Between the years 1787 and 1748 more than one edition of these 
memoirs, the translator tells us in his preface, ‘ appeared at Brussels and 
Utrecht.’ Three of these are to be found in the British Museum, but, 
with the exception of Quérard, there is no mention of the work in the 
leading French bibliographies. The author himself pleads that he would 
‘never have undertaken to publish these memoirs had not some persons 
of rank requested me to have them translated into German.’ Whether 
this final cause was realised the translator does not tell us; nor is 
the mystery hanging round them dissipated by the author’s own 
acknowledgment, ‘Notwithstanding precautions I shall perhaps not be 
exempt from suspicion’ (p. 2). This, indeed, may be taken to allude to 
the veracity of the narratives of his own exploits. ‘Here,’ he goes on 
to tell us, ‘we have the memoirs put together without art or study, and 
without special consultation of authors and histories.’ Yet we find a 
digest under twelve heads of the elector of Bavaria’s treaty with France 
in 1701 (p. 77) and a long quotation from the Campaigns of Prince 
Eugene in Hungary (p. 454). There is also an account of the battle of 
Blenheim, at which the author was not present, but which he professes 
to have derived from Prince Eugene himself, and there is necessarily a 
slight chain of historical detail linking the places and circumsvances in 
which this military adventurer found himself. The memoirs, in fact, 
bear a suggestive resemblance to those of Captain Carleton, the authen- 
ticity of which has so long been in dispute. The researches of Colonel 
Parnell have fairly settled the question of the identity and trustworthiness 
of the captain and his inspirer, Peterborough. M. de la Colonie, on the 
other hand, is the trumpeter of no hero but himself, unless it be Prince 
Eugene. But it was for the translator to make us acquainted with the 
author and to verify his account of himself by such documents as may be 
accessible in Paris or Munich. 

In default of the critical guidance a reader may fairly claim, M. de la 
Colonie’s own account of himself must be taken for what it is worth. 
Born in Périgord, at a date unmentioned, of a house which had fought 
for the catholic side in the wars of religion, he obtained a cadetship at 
the royal military school of Charlemont. His account of his course of 
engineering here explains'the importance of the position taken at this period 
by French refugees as engineer officers in our own comparatively untrained 
army. After serving as an engineer officer in the siege of Namur (1692), 
in which thirty-eight out of sixty officers of that corps were killed, he 
was transferred to the Vexin infantry regiment, and two years later 
to a cornetcy of dragoons.. It is difficult to reconcile this last employ- 
ment of an engineering expert, as we subsequently learn M. de la Colonie 
was, with what he tells us of the efforts of the French war office to 
increase the numbers of their engineer officers by inviting volunteers 
from those of the line regiments (p. 28). Of such an invitation the 
author appears to have availed himself in an interval between his com- 
mission in the Vexin regiment and his joining the dragoons. As an 
engineer he took part in the capture of Charleroi (1693). It is some- 
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what surprising to learn that in the age of Vauban the profession of 
military engineer was still so imperfectly specialised in the French army. 
With the disbandment of troops which followed the peace of Ryswick 
De la Colonie’s occupation was for a while gone. He now spent two 
years in an intrigue with a countess in Paris, where he made the 
acquaintance of the marquis de Ricous, the negotiator of the treaty 
between Louis XIV and the elector Max Emmanuel at the outbreak of 
the war of the Spanish succession. MRicous, while at Munich, dis- 
covered that a considerable number of discharged French soldiers had 
wandered to Bavaria, and formed the project of enlisting them into 
a regiment in the elector’s service. In this regiment he offered De la 
Colonie, who had taken service with the elector as an engineer, the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. The character of the regiment may be inferred 
from the fact that its lieutenant-colonel describes it as his regiment of 
‘deserter refugees’ (p. 151) and genially declares that ‘ the best of them 
deserved hanging ten times over ’ (p. 155). 

The narrative of De la Colonie’s exploits with these Falstaffian heroes 
carries the reader a good deal away from the beaten track of Eugene and 
Marlborough’s campaigns, and throws light upon some of the minor 
points of interest connected with the war. For example, the docility 
with which the Bavarians accepted and fought for the French alliance 
appears to have been less whole-hearted than is commonly assumed. 
While the elector was extremely popular in his dominions, his rupture 
with the empire alienated a number of his leading officers, who, after 
the surprise of Ulm at the outset of the war, transferred their allegiance 
to the emperor. As for those who remained, the author says ‘it was 
customary for the officers to hate all of our nation. They ... would 
have much preferred that his highness should take up arms against 
France, which they regarded in every way in a hostile light: they had 
served against her all their lives and had thus contracted an irreconcilable 
hatred against her’ (p. 112). This feeling involved De la Colonie in 
some unpleasant adventures. The compensation to him was that it was 
not shared by the women, and he gives a picturesque account of the 
sovereign state kept by a beautiful countess who was captivated by his 
French graces. 

When, in the campaign of 1704, the allies advanced on the Danube 
De la Colonie with the Bavarians was among the defenders of the Schellen- 
berg, Marlborough’s first triumph of arms; yet he seems to be under the 
impression that Prince Louis of Baden was in command on that day. ‘The 
English infantry led this attack with the greatest intrepidity’ (p. 184). 
Among them, the translator notes, were some regiments of dismounted 
dragoons. The fight ended for the author with a wound in the jaw and 
a swim across the Danube, his wig and weapons being left on the bank. 
Only a few lines are devoted to the battle of Oudenarde, and this raises 
the suspicion that he was not present, the more so that he gives no 
personal incidents of the action. This is also the case with the brilliant 
convoy action of Wynendaal (p. 330). But he was certainly at Ramillies 
and afterwards at Malplaquet, where his ‘ deserter refugees’ formed part 
of the Bavarian brigade. It is characteristic that he ascribes the defeat 
of Malplaquet in the first instance to an order, against which he protested, 
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that his brigade should leave its position in the central defence to meet 
the flank attack. The second cause was the ill-conduct of the Garde 
Francaise, upon whom he expends much sarcasm: ‘ The fine infantry 
holding our centre, who so far had not suffered from a single hostile shot, 
had every opportunity of deploying to cover the gap made by our empty 
entrenchments, but then they would have run still more risk of spoiling 
their beautiful uniforms, their most noticeable characteristic’ (p. 341). 
Finally he adopts the view fashionable at the French court and blames 
Boufflers for a defeat which he thinks Villars would have transformed 
into a victory, a judgment not generally accepted by English writers. 
His language leaves it doubtful whether he was in the subsequent cam- 
paigns, and the memoirs again tend to the impersonal until he accom- 
panies the Bavarian contingent to the siege of Belgrade. Here he was 
brought into familiar intercourse with Eugene, and, as his previous 
achievements would lead the reader to expect, it was to his gallantry 
that the defeat of the Turks was chiefly due. 

There are some strangely modern details connected with warfare 
scattered through the volume. The elector of Bavaria, whose eyes were 
affected by wind, wore, like the motorist of to-day, ‘a half-mask with 
glasses.’ A most ingenious system of ‘fire pots’ is described, combining 
the effects of search lights and shrapnel shell. Purchase of commissions 
flourished in the French as in the English service, and in days when the 
treasury was empty and the men in rags the long purse or good credit of 
a commanding officer was a substantial military asset. The French were 
systematic pillagers then, as a century later. The marshals derived an 
income from issuing protections to those who could pay for them. 
Grenades then, as now, played a part in sieges, and field glasses were 
used in engagements. While there was a good deal of formal civility 
between combatants there were examples of ferocity, such as the impale- 
ment of Christian renegades taken prisoners fromthe Turks. It cannot be 
said that the book is a substantial addition to historical knowledge, but it 
is pleasant reading and is beautifully illustrated with portraits and plans. 
I. §. Leapam. 


Bernstorfferne og Danmark (1750-1835). Af Aace Frus. I. (Copen- 
hagen: Nordisk Forlag. 1903.) 

Bernstorffsche Papiere (1782-1835). Herausgegeben von Aace F rus. 
I. (Copenhagen: Nordisk Forlag. 1904.) 


In the two works, of which the first volumes are now published, 
Dr. Friis proposes to trace the history of the Bernstorff family, and 
thereby to throw light on the development of Danish politics and 
culture. The present instalment, which carries the record of the house 
into the sixth decade of the eighteenth century, fills nearly 450 sumptuous 
pages of narrative and some 200 of the illustrative papers, but adds 
less to our knowledge of Denmark than might be anticipated from the 
title and from the fact that the work is composed and published at the 
expense of the Danish Government and of the Carlsberg fund. One 
Bernstorff, it is true, entered the Danish service in 1731, and a second 
in 1755. So late as 1751, however, when Dr. Friis turns away from the 
career of the elder, he was almost a stranger to Denmark. His 
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diplomatic struggles had attested the political ‘and commercial insig- 
nificance of the country, which some educated persons still believed 
to be peopled by dwellers in huts built of ice, and which in Bernstorff’s 
own view was a Siberia. By birth a Hanoverian, he was on the verge 
of quitting the service of Christian VI for that of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales. A dilettante and connoisseur, he drew intellectual food from 
almost all Europe except the nation which he served. 

The first volume of the narrative, indeed, might aptly be entitled 
‘The Bernstorffs and Europe.’ Its main thread is spun from the 
archives of a family prolific in manuscript of every kind—epistles, 
accounts, diaries, memoranda—and careful to preserve it. Their private 
hoards, together with the relevant State papers, have been most dili- 
gently examined by Dr. Friis, who makes such liberal use of them in 
the history as to render the full text of the selected papers almost 
a literary luxury. The men and women, the towns and countries, the 
events and movements, which the several Bernstorffs encountered in 
their travels, are presented by the author—who displays great zeal in 
explanation—in such numbers as to constitute the book when fully 
indexed a highly valuable book of reference to students of the period 
with which it deals. In so large a field a few slips, such as that which 
(p. 415) makes Arthur Young the author of Night Thoughts, are almost 
inevitable, but a very high standard of accuracy is maintained. The 
reader must be particularly grateful to Dr. Friis for the fine collection 
of Bernstorff portraits which adorn both books, while the many-sided 
life of Leipzig, the family circle of Marshal Belle-Isle, and the numbing 
tranquillity of a North German estate are depicted with almost equal 
vividness. Although the scene occupies a great space, however, the 
Bernstorff family is always the hero, and its career is singular enough. 
No part of the book is more interesting than the early pages, which tell 
how Andreas Gottlieb Bernstorff (1649-1726), the powerful Hanoverian 
counsellor of George I., set himself to found a family. For many years 
he devoted the surplus of his official salary (from 1719 to 1750 the 
Bernstorffs received 2,500/. a year from the Irish exchequer alone) 
to the purchase of Gartow, on the Elbe, and of other estates in Hanover, 
Mecklenburg, and Lauenburg. These he devised under a trust deed 
or family statute, which was designed to regulate the lives of his 
descendants for all time. He laid down rules for the tenure and manage- 
ment of the iands, and established two inspectores familiae to enforce 
their observance. He provided not only a scale of endowment for the 
Bernstorfis, but also a scheme of education, a list of the vices which 
they must avoid, directions as to which of them were to marry and 
which to refrain, and an account of the qualities which they must 
require in their helpmates. He instructed them that they must live 
in unity, and decreed that every male must promise to obey the family 
statute. 

The most marvellous feature of this domestic legislation was its 
success. The ‘mechanic ordering of life’ by the first Bernstorff of 
distinction led within the period covered by this book to the appearance 
of a second anda third. Johan Hartvig Ernst (1712-1772), the second 
grandson of Andreas Gottlieb, a youth of talent, virtue, and versatility, 
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received in due course the cosmopolitan training which the statute pre- 
scribed. He gradually revealed a curiously blended character—that of 
a savant, dandy, connoisseur, and spendthrift, with the social charm, 
fundamental coolness, and instinct for despatch-writing, which promised 
success in diplomacy. In an age of free trade in officials he took careful 
stock of protestant Europe, and in 1782 offered his services to Christian 
VI. They were accepted, and the connexion which meant much both 
to the Bernstorfis and to Denmark began. After serving for a year in 
the German chancery at Copenhagen, then a dull insignificant town 
ruled by a pious recluse, the young Bernstorff journeyed to Dresden on 
the first of his diplomatic missions. He successfully guarded the neu- 
trality of Denmark during the war of the Polish succession, and gained 
the friendship of the Czartoryski and Poniatowski when he accompanied 
Augustus to Warsaw. From 1737 to 1743 he was at Regensburg, 
Hanover, and Frankfort, expending vast labour on the petty share of 
Denmark in the petty politics of the empire, running deep into debt and 
suffering the first pangs of chronic disease, but steadily establishing 
his reputation at Copenhagen as the ablest instrument of Danish policy 
abroad. The main aims of that policy were to promote general peace, 
and, failing peace, to be neutral; to rise a little in the hierarchy of the 
empire; to keep Sweden and Russia friendly to Denmark and unfriendly 
to each other; to court France without estranging England, and above 
all to acquire Holstein. 

In 1741 the war of the Austrian succession and the war between 
Sweden and Russia showed the feebleness of Denmark. This year, how- 
ever, formed an epoch in the rise of Bernstorff, for at the imperial election 
he came under the spell of France, whose glitter and majesty then 
appeared incarnate in Belle-Isle. After declining St. Petersburg on the 
plea of health too feeble for the hard drinking of the Russian Court, 
Bernstorff received, with a delight which was fully shared by Madame 
Belle-Isle, an appointment to Paris which he held from 1744 t0 1750. His 
success in Paris forms, perhaps, the highest tribute to his powers which 
this volume records. A close connexion with Denmark profited France 
but little, and its advocacy was now entrusted to a Lutheran, whom 
many detractors, including Frederick of Prussia, denounced as a spy of 
England and Austria. Yet Bernstorff’s honesty and enthusiasm for the 
culture of the French, his cool judgment and mastery of European 
politics, his courtliness and diplomatic adroitness, together with his 
power of pleasing the women who then ruled France, triumphed over 
every disability. He secured for himself a host of friends and for 
Denmark subsidies, most-favoured-nation privileges with regard to ship- 
ping, and the good offices of France in the weighty diplomatic struggle 
with the house of Gottorp for Holstein. Success in Paris implied fame 
in Copenhagen, where in 1746 Frederick V succeeded both to the throne 
of his father and to his respect for Bernstorff. Early in 1750 the young 
king summoned him to Copenhagen, but met with a stout refusal to ac- 
cept even the post of minister for foreign affairs. The royal favour, the 
death of the prince of Wales, who had strong claims on the service of a 
Hanoverian gentleman, and an improvement in health induced Bernstorff, 
however, to change his mind. He determined to serve Frederick V in his 
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capital, to marry, and to repair his private fortune; and by the end of 
1751 he was firmly bound to Denmark. 

At this point Dr. Friis turns to describe Bernstorff’s elder brother 
and counsellor, the second Andreas Gottlieb, together with the home and 
family circle at Gartow, and the domestic politics of Mecklenburg. Again 
Gartow launched two brothers upon the world; and again the younger, 
Andreas Peter (1785-1797), was destined to win renown by statecraft. 
Again we trace the working of the family statute, but now the former 
generation supplements its admonitions with copious manuscript. The 
last hundred pages of the book describe the character, university career, 
and travels of the younger Bernstorff. At Leipzig, a miniature Paris in 
spite of Briihl’s repression, he imbibed German culture and passed 
thence first to the ambitious Hanoverian university of Gottingen, where 
he idled, and then to Geneva. At this point, in 1755, he was adopted 
by his childless uncle, and designated for the Danish service. Under 
his uncle’s direction he journeyed through Italy and visited Vienna, 
Dresden, Berlin, Paris, and England, revealing himself as a sociable, even 
susceptible, young man, with little power of interesting posterity in what 
he saw. The book closes with his arrival in Copenhagen in 1758. 

W. F. Reppaway. 


Le Comte Guillawme de Portes, 1750-1823. Par Conrap pz MANDACH. 
(Paris: Perrin. 1904.) 

THESE memoirs deal with certain of the minor incidents of the revo- 

lutionary and Napoleonic era. Portes came of a family of Dauphiné 


which emigrated during the persecutions consequent on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Settling in Switzerland, it produced several 
men of note. The subject of these memoirs was born at Geneva in 
1750. There is nothing of general interest in the early part of his 
career, excepting the connexion of his family with the Neckers. There 
are several letters of Monsieur and Madame Neeker here printed, apparently 
for the first time; and the account given of the salon of that lady, as of 
her distinguished daughter, Madame de Staél, imparts freshness and value 
to the narrative. Among other allusions to the leaders of thought of the 
day is an epigram which refers thus to Voltaire :— 


Vrai phénoméne de Nature, 

Cadavre, squelette ambulant ; 

Il a lair trés vif, la voix forte ; 

Il vous mord, il earesse, il est doux, il s’emporte ; 
Tantdt il parle comme un dieu, 

Tantét il parle comme un diable. 


The next part of the work deals with the campaign of the French 
against the Prussians in Holland in 1787. The editor prefaces his 
description of the incidents in which Portes had a share by an account 
of the international problems then centring in Holland. It is marked 
by the French bias which might be expected; but, on the whole, the 
narrative is to be commended for its clearness, and as there are few 
narratives of this campaign, it will be welcomed by historical students. 
The volume contains several plans of battles and of the towns besieged 
by the Prussians. The issue of the campaign was fatal for France. In 
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the judgment of Napoleon it was one of the three causes (the others 
were the battle of Rossbach and the affaire du collier) which led to the 
French Revolution and the fall of the house of Bourbon in France. It 
is unfortunate, perhaps, that so much space is given to letters describing 
military affairs in a somewhat curt and allusive style. 

The revolution which took place later on in Switzerland is then 
referred to, and the correspondence of Portes with the magistrates 
De Gingins-Chevilly and others shows the writer at his best. Portes 
was a unionist of a moderate type, and admitted the defects of the 
federal system as it then existed. Finally he undertook a mission to 
Paris in 1808, and set forth the interests of his people to the first 
consul at a time immediately after the Act of Mediation. An appendix 
(no. ii.) contains the official account of this mission as presented to the 
landammann, D’Affry. In appendices iv. and v. we find his mémoires 
on the Question Vaudoise. With his point of view sympathy must be 
felt, as that of an enlightened man who saw the defects of the old system 
and wished sincerely to build up the new system on lines very different 
from those adopted by the French in the ‘ shameful’ episodes of 1798. 

: J. Honnanp Rose. 


Recueil de documents relatifs ad la convocation des Etats Généraux de 
1789. Par AnrmanpD Brette. Tom. III. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1904.) 

Atlas des bailliages ou juridictions assimilées ayant formé unité électorale 
en 1789, dressé d’aprés les actes de la convocation conservés aux Archives 
nationales. Par ARMAND Brerre. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1904.) 


Tue first volume of M. Brette’s great work was confined to an exhaustive 
collection of the measures taken by the government towards summoning 
the states general; the second dealt with the identification and history 
of the deputies themselves; the third takes us to the electors, and con- 
sists of an analysis of the process of election in ten of the généralités of 
France. M. Brette gives under each généralité a summary of the pro- 
ceedings in the bailliages together with a history of the bailliage, a list 
of its officers in 1789, and an analysis of the convocation and minutes of 
the different assemblies. When we add that M. Brette supplies a com- 
plete set of references to the original authorities from which he draws 
his summaries, any regret that may be felt on the ground that the pro- 
ceedings of these assemblies have not been published in full will be 
allayed, save for those who are unreasonably exacting ; and these analyses 
alone occupy some 700 quarto pages in small print. M. Brette, in his 
introduction, gives a salutary warning against attempting to generalise as 
to the institutions of old France. The proceedings of the electoral 
assemblies amply confirm this. No wide statements can be made as to 
the relations of the three orders with one another ; we have combinations 
of noblesse and tiers état against the clergy, and of tiers état and clergy 
against the noblesse. But in M. Brette’s opinion, the chief lesson taught 
by the documents is the extraordinary ignorance or carelessness shown by 
the government in arranging the convocation of the states general. An 
instance of this may be seen in the case of Varennes, where the officials 
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confused justice seignewriale with justice royale. Yet, even if this was not 
due to ignorance of the difference between these two justices, it indicates 
not only great carelessness, but a wonderful ignorance of the local legal 
arrangements in 1789. But apart from mistakes of this sort, the 
government laid down the rule that a bailliage or sénéchaussée was to be 
understood as a siége de justice which had cognisance of royal cases. 
This definition, M. Brette shows, was not only historically unjustifiable, 
but was also practically unpopular. It led to the strange spectacle of a 
movement directed mainly against privileges being heralded by an outcry 
on the part of the electors against infringement of their ancient and 
historical privileges. When this rule had been laid down, a parish which 
had never been clearly allotted to one bailliage would send electors 
to two or three electoral colleges, although the principle of the 
government was clearly enough ‘one parish, one electoral college.’ At 
once the old local jealousies broke out, and representations were made 
in certain cases against the action of the parishes; but such was the 
weakness of the officials that in many cases nothing was done to remedy 
the abuse. 

These are some of the points that arise from a consideration of this 
volume ; to the antiquary the interest of it lies mainly in the extraordi- 
nary variety of custom that it reveals—a variety for which M. Brette, 
with Gallic love of uniformity, has little but contempt. No doubt, 
when M. Brette has completed his survey of the elections to the states 
general, we shall be able to get a clearer view of the more important 
questions of the relations between the three orders in the provinces. At 
present we must be content to wait; but, at all events, students will be . 
bound to express their gratitude to M. Brette for making accessible facts 
hitherto unknown, or which at any rate have rested on second-hand or 
even more doubtful authority. For the first phase of the Revolution, M. 
Brette’s work is indispensable, and we shall soon wonder how anybody 
could have written about the convocation of the states general without it. 
A word must also be said in thanks to M. Brette for the magnificent 
atlas that accompanies this volume. It consists of maps of each of the 
thirty-five généralités, with their bailliages and bailliages secondaires 
clearly marked in bright colours. At the end are maps of the electoral 
districts of Corsica and the colonies. It is preceded by an introduction 
on the geographical features of France in 1789, and there is a good index. 
An Englishman may well envy an historian who is supported by a 
government department which gives such splendid proofs of its support of 
historical research. L. G. WickHam Leaa. 


Napoléon et l’ Angleterre, 1803-1818. Par P. Coquette. (Paris: Plon. 
1904.) 

Napoleon and England, 1803-1813. By P. Coquentz. Translated by 
Gorpon D. Knox, with an Introduction by J. Honnanp Roser. 
(London: Bell, 1904.) 


Tris work is a study of the peace negotiations, formal and informal, 
between France and England from the time of the rupture of the Peace of 
Amiens. It is well conceived, and contains much that is new and 
interesting, being based on unpublished documents in the French archives 
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and the English Record Office. Dr, Rose in his introduction calls special 
attention to the letters of Andréossy, which testify to the pacific sentiments 
of the British government in 1808, and which seem to have had the 
unfortunate effect of convincing Napoleon that a hectoring tone would 
make it give way about Malta. M. Coquelle is the first French historian 
to show how much stress the British ministers laid on the independence 
of Holland, as guaranteed by the treaty of Lunéville, and how largely this 
affected the question of peace or war. He is singularly free from national 
bias, and having come to the well-warranted conclusion that Napoleon 
was mainly to blame for the repeated failure of peace negotiations, he 
sometimes blames him unduly. This tendency to push conclusions too 
far, and to ignore evidence which goes against them, is apt to lead the 
author astray, and there are other signs of hastiness. In M. Coquelle’s 
summary of Fox’s instructions to Lauderdale in 1806 we read, Les 
réclamations de la France concernant Gorée et Pondichéry ne sont pas de 
nature a arréter la négociation, In the translation, where these instruc- 
tions are printed for the first time (though not in full), the passage stands, 
‘The demand of Gorée is perhaps not of sufficient consequence to obstruct 
the conclusion of peace, except as a departure from the original principle 
of negotiation. That of Pondicherry can by no means be acceded to ; the 
proposal of France to limit her garrison there is of no value whatever.’ 
On p. 117 there is a long paragraph in inverted commas which purports 
to be the beginning of a note handed by Lauderdale and Yarmouth to 
the French plenipotentiaries. It is in fact a summary of the note (which 
was signed by Lauderdale only), made up of extracts not quoted verbatim. 
In June 1806 letters passed between Talleyrand and Fox, in which 
each adhered to the position he had already taken up, the English 
minister declining to treat except conjointly with Russia, the French 
minister restating his insuperable objection to a joint negotiation. 
Talleyrand appealed to the precedent of 1782, and Fox readily fell in 
with the appeal, having been himself foreign secretary at the time. This 
apparent agreement has led M. Coquelle to understand the correspondence 
as an abandonment of the French position, welcomed with enthusiasm on 
the English side; but the letters (which are to be found in Hansard) 
show that this was by no means the case. There were two sides to the 
precedent of 1782. A provisional treaty had been separately negotiated 
between Great Britain and the United States, and this went to support 
Talleyrand’s view; but, as Fox urged, Great Britain had not refused to 
treat with France, Holland, and Spain conjointly. 

A more important matter, and one on which M. Coquelle lays great 
stress, is the draft treaty of 31 July 1806. This draft is printed in the 
Napoleon correspondence (no. 10604), with the emperor’s notes on several 
articles of it. His notes were found in the French archives, but the text 
of the draft to which they refer was missing, and was obtained by the 
editors of the correspondence from the British foreign office records. 
It was sent by Lord Yarmouth from Paris, and was received in London 
on 1 Aug. The messenger who brought it brought also a despatch of 
30 July, which, however, makes no reference to it. M.Coquelle speaks 
of this draft as presented by Yarmouth, and regards Lauderdale’s note of 
7 Aug. as its corollary. In quoting a letter from Talleyrand of 29 Aug. 
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informing the emperor that Lauderdale seems authorised to conclude 
peace sur les bases qu’il a proposées, ow sur des stipulations en approchant, 
he inserts the parenthesis le projet de traité remis 4 Napoléon le 31 
juillet. Hence he argues that at the beginning of September the English 
cabinet, though aware by that time that Oubril’s treaty was not to be 
ratified, maintenait encore son projet de traité, si avantageux pour nous ; 
and he blames Napoleon for not making peace on such terms. No 
allusion was made to this draft by either side in the statements published 
after the rupture of negotiations, but M. Coquelle explains this silence by 
the supposition that the English government was ashamed of having made 
such offers, and Napoleon was ashamed of having rejected them. 
There can be little doubt that these criticisms are based on a mis- 
apprehension, and that the draft was a French, not an English, draft. 
Of the open articles the sixteenth provides that the French garrison of 
Pondicherry shall not exceed 3,000 men ; but (as already mentioned) the 
British government was not inclined to restore that place on any such 
stipulation. Of the secret articles the first declared the adhesion of 
Great Britain to the arrangement made by Oubril, assigning the Balearic 
Islands to the crown prince of Naples as compensation for the loss of 
Sicily and Naples. Such a solution was never regarded as admissible in 
London. The stipulations in the fifth, sixth, and seventh secret articles, 
respecting the Bourbon princes, the Chouans, and the press, are such as 
French, not English, negotiators would insert. 

Yarmouth, an amateur diplomatist eager to effect something, and 
disturbed at being left in the lurch by Oubril, had produced his powers 
prematurely, and had entered into discussions with Clarke, the French 
plenipotentiary, on these and other subjects. Fox wrote to him on 
26 July expressing regret that he should have gone so far, and informing 
him that a person fully instructed as to the sentiments of the government 
(namely Lauderdale) was to be associated with him, and would bring joint 
instructions. Lauderdale reached Paris by 5 Aug., and Yarmouth was not 
likely to draft a treaty in the meanwhile. In his despatch of 30 July he 
declared that he had pledged his majesty to nothing except the fact of 
negotiation, had carefully forborne to give any written paper, or admit 
the possibility of any other basis than that of wti possidetis, but had 
ascertained the real extent of the pretensions of France. In a note of 
8 Aug. Clarke referred to what had been prepared by the mutual efforts 
of Yarmouth and himself, which seems to point to the draft treaty; 
but the reply to this note stated that 


the conversations to which allusion has been made consisted, on the part of the 
French plenipotentiaries, in making demands which the undersigned, the earl 
of Yarmouth, has uniformly declared to be inadmissible ; and on the part of Lord 
Yarmouth in keeping strictly within the bounds of the wti possidetis, not 
having any instructions on the part of his government to admit any other con- 
ditions of negotiation. 


We may conclude, then, that the draft treaty was prepared in the French 
foreign office, that Yarmouth was induced to send a copy of it to London 
semi-officially as a statement of what France asked, and that it was 
perhaps put before Napoleon by his ministers, who wished for peace, as 
what the British government might be brought to concede. 
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Mr. Knox’s translation is vigorous and readable, but needs revision. 
For instance, Constantinople is substituted for Copenhagen (p. 178). 
Some mistakes in the original have been corrected, but Lord Addington 
is reproduced; Lords Wellesley and Spencer are spoken of as under- 
secretaries of state; and we are told that on Pitt’s death Grenville, 
Howick, and Windham, ‘ who were members of the late cabinet, retained 
their posts under the new premier.’ E. M. Luoyp. 







Le Grand-Duché de Berg. By Cuartes Script. 
1905.) 

La Réforme de ’ Université Impériale en 1811. By Cuartes Scumipt. 
(Paris: Alean. 1905). 


(Paris: Alcan. 





M. Cuartes Scumipt has written the most complete account of the 
grand duchy of Berg which has yet appeared. He has not only made 
excellent use of the great mass of unpublished material lying in the 
Archives Nationales at Paris, a task which his official connexion with that 
institution must have facilitated, but he has been to Diisseldorf, to Miinster, 
to Wiesbaden, has had acccess to the private papers of Count Reederer, 
Count Lemarois, and M. Héron de Villefosse (the descendant of the 
well-known mining engineer who was sent to organise the grand ducal 
mines in 1808), not to speak of the papers of General Damas, the com- 
mander of the Berg contingent, which are in the Archives Historiques 
of the ministry of war. Much as he has gathered, he has not been 
without disappointments. Inquiries at Naples revealed no trace of the 
papers of Agar, who, as Murat’s right-hand man, was entrusted with 
the early organisation of the grand duchy. The private archives of the 
Siméon and Bassano families proved to be equally lacking in relevant 
matter ; and little was to be gleaned at Berlin. Students of the period 
will, however, be grateful to M. Schmidt for his negative as well as 
for his positive results. A full bibliography, containing references to 
one or two rare little treatises, and an excellent map composed by Héron 
de Villefosse add to the value of a volume which will take rank as a 
solid contribution to Napoleonic history. 

While reserving judgment as to the general influence of the 
continental blockade upon Europe M. Schmidt is rightly of opinion that 
the economic policy of the empire was fatal to the interests of so highly 
developed an industrial region as was the grand duchy of Berg. Here 
was a district living on manufactures for export, yet excluded from the 
French, English, and Italian markets. If the Rhine had not been made 
the economic frontier of France, if the grand duchy had been incorporated 
in the empire, the manufacturers of Elberfeld, Remscheid, or Solingen 
might have found adequate compensation for the loss of the over-sea 
trade. When they were confronted with the French tariff of 30 April 
1806, a tariff expressly devised to protect French industry against foreign 
competition, the manufacturers of the grand duchy petitioned for a 
special treaty of commerce with France. Every Frenchman who was well 
versed in Berg affairs saw the justice and expediency of concession. 
Murat pressed the complaints of his subjects on the home goyernment. 
On three separate occasions Reederer advocated a lowering of the tariff. 
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The letters of Beugnot, the imperial commissioner, are full of warning. 
A deputation from the Berg manufacturers came to Paris in June 1811, 
and expounded the distress of the local industry. But the interests 
of manufacturers in France and in the German departments on the 
left bank of the Rhine were allowed to outweigh the repeated represen- 
tations of the men who were closely associated with the government of 
the grand duchy and anxious to avert its economic ruin ; and while the 
contingents of Berg were incorporated in the imperial army, and swept 
off to perish in distant lands, manufacturer after manufacturer was 
forced to cross the Rhine or to shut up his factory and dismiss his 
hands. 

The grand duchy of Berg, unlike the kingdom of Westphalia, never 
received a regular constitution; but the civil code and the French 
judicial administration were introduced, and survived in Berg itself, 
though not in the other parts of the grand duchy after the fall of the 
empire. M. Schmidt has fully realised the difficulty of determining 
the precise degree of influence exerted by the French legal and adminis- 
trative system in this composite German region, and he has been 
careful to avoid overstatement. His close study of the archives has 
shown him that there is often a considerable hiatus between the text of a 
law and the manner of its execution, and he is therefore disposed to take 
a modest and reasonable view of the actual measure of French achieve- 
ment. On the other hand he has a firm grasp of the essential 
differences between the French administrative system and the German 


system which it displaced. Here, for instance, is an admirable passage 
illustrating both qualities :— 


Il est vrai que la réforme était beaucoup plus radicale qu’on ne le eroit 4 
Vordinaire: ces communes, avant le régime francais, jouissaient, au moins en 
matiére d’impéts, d’une certaine autonomie ; tout 4 coup elles étaient devenues 
sujettes, elles étaient descendues au dernier degré administratif, elles avaient 
été mises en tutelle. Autrefois, maitresses de leur fortune, elles géraient 4 leur 
gré leurs finances, ne donnant au prince que le surplus de leurs revenus et 
gardant pour elles tout le reste ; sous le régime nouveau, au contraire, obérées 
par d’incessantes réquisitions militaires, cbligées de subvenir réguliérement aux 
dépenses de |’état, tenues d’acquitter des frais d’administration et de police 
qu’elles n’avaient jamais connus, toutes les communes étaient en déficit. 
Des instructions avaient (té adressées aux maires, destinées 4 leur apprendre 
comment se dresse un budget, 4 leur poser comme principe que jamais les 
dépenses ne devraient dépasser les recettes; les décrets avaient été rendus qv 
enlevaient aux préfets le contréle des finances communales, qu’ils n’exercaient 
pas, et le donnaient au conseil d’état: tout fut inutile, toutes les mesures 
furent illusoires. Le conseil d’état ne comprit pas l’importance d’une bonne 
gestion des finances communales; il examina mal ou trop lentement les 
budgets qui lui étaient soumis; on allait décider que les budgets au-dessus de 


10,000 francs seraient revus 4 Paris quand la débicle vint empécher toute 
réforme. 


The second and smaller thesis submitted by M. Schmidt for his 
doctor’s degree was suggested by the chance discovery, in the police 
papers of the Archives Nationales, of a number of reports sent in by the 
prefects in answer to two circulars issued by Savary (July, September 
1810), demanding information as to the working of the educational 
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system during the two years which had elapsed since the creation of the 
Imperial University. Further research revealed subsequent inquiries 
and subsequent reports, and suggested to M. Schmidt two conclusions : 
first, that these inquiries were prompted by the competition of the free 
schools, and especially of the small seminaries, with the state schools 
or lycées ; and second, that the result of these inquiries was so disquiet- 
ing to the emperor as to produce the severe decree of 15 Nov. 1811, 
which prohibited church schools in the country districts, and declared 
that there should be only one church school for every department. This 
decree was, however, never rigorously executed, owing to the passive 
resistance of the university, which, as Rendu pointed out in 1819, was 
far more clerical in its sympathies, or at least far more tolerant to 
clericalism, than its adversaries pretended. M. Schmidt’s researches 
certainly tend to establish the proposition that clerical education was 
both more prosperous and more active in the later years of the empire 
than has generally been supposed. H. A. L. Fisner. 


Die Geschichtsauffassung Heinrich Ludens im Lichte der gleichzeitigen 
geschichtsphilosophischen Strémungen. Von Franz HERRMANN. 
(Gotha: Perthes. 1904.) 


Tis monograph is of the same kind as the sketch of Wegelin which we 
noticed last year.' Each belongs to a series of studies intended to bring 
out clearly the relations of certain typical historians to the philosophical 
atmosphere in which they lived. Though one series belongs to Leipzig 
and the other to Gotha, the name of Karl Lamprecht appears as part or 
sole editor in the two cases respectively. 

Heinrich Luden, who taught at Jena and afterwards at Berlin in the 
early days of the nineteenth century, is taken as a type of ‘absolute 
subjectivism.’ Two introductory chapters are devoted to two previous 
schools or tendencies of thought, the ‘ individualistic-rationalistic’ and 
the ‘classical-subjective. The former is represented by Christian 
Wolff, Spittler, Schlézer, and others, with whom history became an 
empirical science, independent of jurisprudence and theology, but sub- 
ordinated to considerations of practical utility. This school is found to 
be meritorious in leading to the exploration of archives and investigation 
of sources, but wanting in any idea of social development. The latter 
(classical-subjective), represented on the historical side chiefly by Herder, 
may have the credit of grasping and setting forth the principles of 
unity and development. With the third chapter we come to the ‘ absolute- 
subjective’ school, the principles of which are, on the philosophic side, 
enunciated by Schelling, on the historical by Luden. It appears that 
Luden was deeply imbued with the philosophical ideas of Schelling, 
though it would be hard to see any promise for the historian proper in 
the conception of the absolute as ‘ pure and undisturbed identity’ or in 
the origin of the visible world by a violent breaking away from the 
absolute. Schelling’s division of human history into three periods, 
those of Fate, Nature, and Providence respectively—the second including 
the period of the Roman republic—seems sufficiently removed from 
actuality ; and it is a curious fact, though fact it is, that the meta- 


1 Vol. xix. p. 612. 
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physical atmosphere of Schelling’s school was found inspiring. to a 
genuine historian like Luden. But Luden revolted against the Spielen 
mit allgemeinen Ideen iiber Gott und Welt and die ganze nebelnde 
und schwebelnde Ideenklingelei, and while he derived his inspiration as 
historian and teacher of history from the idealism of his school and from 
their conception of history as a significant whole, he insisted on the duty 
of patient sifting of evidence, while above all things he denounced the 
tendency to hasty conclusions and partial judgments. He complained of 
the criticism of Niebuhr as lacking in breadth and as not sufficiently 
considering the differences between different periods. Luden’s history 
of the German people was written more from patriotic than from purely 
scientific motives, but in his History of the Middle Ages he seems to 
have been one of the first to hit the mean between the conceptions of 
these times as utter darkness and as the golden age. Many of the 
sentences culled from his works show strong sense as well as compre- 
hensive views. He seems to have been a writer who was bound to be 
superseded in a short time, because he embodied the thoughts of one 
school and one phase of intellectual development. But there can be no 
doubt that he rendered good service in his day to the development of 
historical study, and Dr. Herrmann has done well in illustratiag 
through him the influence of philosophy on history at a critical period 
of intellectual progress. ALICE GARDNER. 


In his Etudes économiques sur l’Antiquité (Paris: Hachette, 1905) 
M. Paul Guiraud has reprinted seven articles on evonomic questions in 
Greece and Rome. The introductory essay deals with the intimate con- 
nexion, acknowledged by many ancient writers, between economics and 
politics, and the extent to which commerce, the use of capital, and the 
love of speculation were developed in the ancient world. ‘The Greeks 
would not have spread their language and their culture in the East if 
they had not possessed the genius for commerce, and the Romans would 
not have conquered the world if they had not been eager for gain.’ Other 
essays deal with the taxation of capital at Athens and at Rome, the 
problem of population in Greece, the career of the Roman financier 
C. Rabirius Postumus, and the causes and results of Roman imperialism. 
The most noteworthy essay deals with the labour question in Greece and 
its relation to political conditions. The economic decline of Greece is 
traced ultimately to the bad organisation which left labour to foreigners 
and slaves, while the state claimed to absorb the activity of the citizens. 
This is undoubtedly one of the causes of the economic decline of Greece, 
but the case of Athens shows concurrent causes, such as short-sightedness 
in the consumption of mineral wealth and the misuse of capital for the 
erection of unproductive public works. It is not surprising that the city 
states of Greece proper were superseded, from the economic point of view; 
by the large towns of the Hellenistic period, where commerce and industry 
were not held to be derogatory to the free citizen. The essay on Roman 
imperialism contains some suggestive comparisons—e.g. between Spain 
in the ancient world and California or the Transvaal in modern times, 
and between the army of the later Republic and the English army of 
to-day. M. Guiraud makes no pretension to originality of treatment, but 
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his essays will serve a useful purpose in showing how indelible a mark 
the Greeks and Romans have left on the industrial and commercial life 
of the modern world. C. A. J. 8. 


No one, perhaps, has done more than Dr. J. P. Mahaffy in bridging 
the chasm between special research and the general public, in bringing 
the study of antiquity into connexion with wide human interests; and 
it would be ungracious of the learned world to grudge a larger circle 
some part of his time, and not rather admire his singular gift for popular 
exposition. In the five lectures, delivered before an American audience, 
on The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire (London: Fisher 
Unwin, 1905), Dr. Mahaffy gives a sketch of the rise and expansion of 
the Macedonian power and the salient features of the Hellenistic age, in 
his well-known lively manner, and with such running comments as are 
most calculated to make it close and living to the ordinary man of to-day. 
The title of the book might possibly raise a hope that we had before us 
researches into the really obscure questions, where and how far Greek 
culture penetrated the alien world conquered by Alexander. We may 
say at once that such research lay outside the scope proposed. Dr. 
Mahaffy confines himself here to facts that lie along the high road. 
Treatment so summary as the circumstances demand necessarily gives 
here and there a certain indistinctness of focus. This is mainly so in 
references to the contemporary Judaism. The Sadducees, the ‘people of 
dry Mosaic orthodoxy,’ are hardly seen distinct from the pre-Maccabean 
Hellenists of whom anything but Mosaic orthodoxy can be predicated. 
The statement, again, that seems to identify the party of Herod with the 
Sadducees might be thought to need reconsideration in view of the fact 
that the old high-priestly aristocracy were Herod’s bitterest foes, whilst 
the two most prominent Pharisaic doctors of the day found acceptance 
at his court. Such occasional indistinctness does not, however, detract 
appreciably from the general luminousness of the picture, from the 
inspiriting verve and freshness which we learnt long ago to associate 
with Dr. Mahaffy’s utterances and which show no signs of failing. 


E. B. 


Mr. L. Pullan’s book on The Church. of the Fathers, being an outline of 
the history of the church from a.p. 98 to 461 (London : Rivington, 1904), 
is written for ecclesiastical students and derived almost entirely from eccle- 
siastical sources. The author has taken pains to avail himself of the most 
recent sources of information (he quotes Professor Bury’s recently published 
papers on St. Patrick in this Review) ; he endeavours to draw to scale and 
to trace the relations of political to ecclesiastical events, and he tries to group 
as a whole the character and the systems of some of the chief leaders in 
early Christian thought and policy. But the principle of regarding any 
movement or idea as a ‘ perversion’ that is not strictly on the lines of 
catholic orthodoxy, and of seeing much matter for congratulation and 
very little for regret in everything done or left undone by the early 
champions of the causes that ultimately prevailed, is likely to deter any 
readers who are not pretty much of the author's own way of thinking. 
This fact does not diminish the debt of those who are not so deterred 
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for the conscientious and scholarly labour with which Mr. Pullan has 
brought so much valuable information into comparatively brief compass. 
A. G. 


The fourth edition of Dr. William Cunningham’s Growth of British 
Industry and Commerce during the Early and Middle Ages (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1905) has not been remodelled in the way in which the 
later portion of his work has been (see above, p. 580). It is, however, more 
largely revised than would be gathered from the short preface, and we see 
throughout that recent publications have been turned to good account. 
Of its great and permanent value it is unnecessary at this date to speak. 

re 

The directors of the Istituto Storico Italiano have begun a new 
section of the Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia, which is to contain the 
charters of the kings of Italy, by the publication of I Diplomi di Beren- 
garto I, edited by Signor L. Schiaparelli (Rome, 1903). Although the 
learned editor is unable to add more than one (no. 140) to the number of 
Berengar’s charters already in print, still some were not previously 
published in full, and many were not edited from the better texts. Nor 
will the advantage of having the entire series collected in a single volume 
be underrated by those who know in how widely scattered publications 
these documents are to be found. The calendar of most of them printed 
by Diimmler in his edition of the Gesta Berengarui (Halle, 1871) was 
a pioneer work which it is easy to see has been of the greatest service to 
the new editor. But, with this guide before him, he has produced his 
texts independently and considerably increased their number. The 
originals of an unusually large proportion of them are preserved, and these 
he has himself examined, in two cases (nos. 61, 89) by the aid of photo- 
graphs : the palaeographical remarks prefixed are scholarly and adequate ; 
we note specially the careful study which he has made of the handwrit- 
ing as a clue to date and to the personality of the writer. Where copies 
exist they are all collated. In very few instances (we have noted nos. 
28, 32, 38, 64, 139) the editor has been obliged, in default of manuscripts 
of any antiquity, to fall back on modern transcripts or printed texts. 
Signor Schiaparelli has paid close attention to the diplomatic history of 
Berengar’s chancery ; and from the style and formulae of the documents 
elicits skilfully the changes made by successive chancellors and their 
draughtsmen. We regret, however, that in a number of critical questions he 
should have contented himself with a reference to a dissertation which he 
published in the twenty-third volume of the Bullettino dell’ Istituto storico 
Italiano (1902). It would have been better, we think, to have made the 
edition complete by itself, and at least to have summarised the arguments, 
for instance, in support of a correction of date or of the genuineness of a 
disputed document. Two appendixes contain spurious documents (among 
which no. 113 might well have been included) and a description of those 
of which only the purport is recorded. As this is the first volume of a 


, Series it may be permitted to express a hope that in future volumes the 


genuine and the forged documents may be placed (with proper marks of 
distinction) together with the calendar of deperdita in a single chrono- 
logical and numbered series, for convenience of reference and for esta- 
blishing the ruler’s itinerary, as well as for helping in the analysis of the 
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diplomas on which the spurious ones are modelled. The bibliographical 
citations contained in this edition are very complete and the indexes are 
copious. R. L. P. 


The work of Seior Don Eduardo Ibarra y Rodriguez belongs to a differ- 
ent country and to a century later; but the charters, as distinguished 
from the chronicles, of Aragon have been so much neglected that we have 
reason to be grateful for the first instalment of his Coleccion de Docu- 
mentos para el Estudio de la Historia de Aragon. The volume, which is 
printed at Saragossa but bears no date, contains Documentos correspon- 
dientes al Reinado de Ramiro I, and includes private as well as public 
charters. Of the 150 documents comprised in it twenty are already 
known from other sources, and fifteen of these are only calendared ; the 
remaining 185 are printed in full. Those which bear dates are arranged 
chronologically; the undated ones are placed at the end in groups. 
While the editor is careful to give references to his sources, and makes 
useful notes on questions of dating, it is to be regretted that he hardly 
ever tells us whether a particular charter is an original or not. The 
printing of the volume also leaves a good deal to be desired. Q. 


M. Jacques de Dampierre’s Essai sur les sources de l'histoire des 
Antilles Francaises, 1492-1664 (Paris : Picard, 1904), belongs to the series 
of Mémoires et documents publiés par la Société de l’ Ecole des Chartes, 
and is an attempt to supply what the author tells us has never been 
seriously attempted before—a careful bibliography of the subject. Of 
all the domain of modern history, he remarks, the history of the French 
colonies has received less attention from the serious historian than 
any other, and indeed, in the absence of the necessary preliminary classi- 
fication of the material, it has hardly been possible to write their history. 
M. de Dampierre has made a full and careful list of the principal 
works bearing on his subject under the heads of sowrces descriptives, 
including cartography, sowrces narratives, both French and foreign, 
and sources diplomatiques, under which heading he gives an account, 
not only of the public records published, such as volumes of despatches 
or of legislation, but of the situation of the unpublished records. Some 
of these latter are very difficult to trace—for instance, those of the 
Compagnie des Isles, which seem to have disappeared bodily. The 
bibliography is no mere catalogue, for it is accompanied by a short critical 
account, nor is it restricted to those works which are exclusively con- 
cerned with the French colonies, for the general histories of the West 
Indies, such as Bryan Edwards and Martin are included, and even 
volumes of the legislation of Barbados. The book should be one of great 
value to any one investigating the subject and period which it covers. 
It may be added that there is a large collection of manuscripts at 
the British Museum relating to Venezuela. These are not referred 
to by M. de Dampierre, but, though not directly concerned with the 
French colonies, they contain a good deal of matter throwing light 
on the early history of the West Indies generally, and incidentally on 
that of French commerce and colonisation in the Antilles. Reference 
may also be made to the historical matter collected by both the British 
and American Governments for the Venezuela arbitration. H. L. 
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Mr. Julian Corbett has edited for the Navy Records Society (1905) a 
collection of Fighting Instructions, 15380-1816. The material is found 
partly in manuscripts, such as the earl of Dartmouth’s papers, partly in 
contemporary printed matter. Mr. Corbett’s preface to each set of ‘ Inatruc- 
tions’ enables the uninitiated to trace the development of naval tactics 
from the days when Spanish ideas influenced the seamen of Henry VIII. 
We see how very gradual was this development. Thus in 1588 ‘a rudi- 
mentary form of line ahead was carried by the Elizabethans. . . rather 
instinctive than the perfected result of a serious attempt to work out a 
tactical system ;’ but ‘ it is possible that in the years which elapsed since 
the Armada campaign the seamen had been giving serious attention to 
a tactical system,’ of which the result is seen in Ralegh’s instructions of 
1617. Again, in connexion with the Dutch wars we finda gradual evolu- 
tion of the line ahead formation, which ‘ would never have been adopted 
as a standing order unless there had been some previous practice in the 
service to justify it,’ and which was not borrowed from the Dutch. The 
aim of our tacticians as against both Spaniard and Dutchman was ‘the 
development of gun power as opposed to boarding.’ Finally we come 
down to the rival systems of breaking the line as practised by Rodney and 
Howe, the difficulty being to understand which system is meant when 
the same words are used, so that the landsman has some idea of the value 
of Nelson’s oral and personal instructions to his captains when the printed 
matter is so vague. J. E. M. 


The Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto, edited, with an 
introduction, by Professor Edward Gaylord Bourne (2 vols.), and the 
History of the Expedition wnder the Command of Captains Lewis and 
Clark, with an account of the Louisiana purchase by Professor John 
Bach McMaster, and notes upon the route (3 vols. London: Nutt, 1905), 
are produced in uniform style, and are labelled ‘Great American Ex- 
plorers.’ Although this is not definitely stated in the works themselves, 
both appear to have been previously brought out by American publishers, 
the former apparently belonging to a collection entitled the ‘ Trailmakers,’ 
the latter forming one of a series of standard works known as the 
‘Commonwealth Library.’ It does not appear by what other works of 
the kind Mr. Nutt’s series will be continued, but in any case he will have 
done a service to geographical students by supplying, in cheap and handy 
form, authoritative versions of famous expeditions the literature of 
which has become more or less difficult of access. The former of the two 
works is more than a mere reprint; it comes nearer than any previously 
published book to furnishing a complete collection of ‘sources’ for the 
first great expedition into the Southern United States. In 1851, when 
some of these sources were edited for the Hakluyt Society by Mr. 
W. B. Rye, the material was not so extensive as it has since become. 
A brief but clear sketch of the existing material and of previous 
writings on Soto is supplied in Professor Bourne’s introduction. 
To the narratives of the ‘Gentleman of Elvas’ (first translated and 
published by Hakluyt) and of the factor Biedma (brought to light 
by the French historian Ternaux-Compans), both of which were given 
to the public by Mr. Rye, there has since been added an equally valuable 
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first-hand authority in the form of Oviedo’s long unpublished narrative, 
based on the diary of Soto’s private secretary, Ranjel. This has been 
translated into English for the first time by Professor Bourne, who for 
the two other narratives makes use of the careful translation by Bucking- 
ham Smith. The student can thus piece together for himself practically 
all the trustworthy information that exists about the expedition. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the editor, who here and there elucidates the 
text by footnotes, has not discussed more fully the disputed questions 
affecting the route. The three volumes devoted to Lewis and Clark’s 
great expedition up the Missouri and across the Rocky Mountains supply 
in a convenient form the well-known narrative of the expedition put 
together by Biddle and published in 1814, but the number of other issues 
which have lately appeared in the United States rendered this less 
distinctly needed. In 1893 Professor Elliot Coues brought out his 
edition and commentary (now, it is true, out of print); in 1902 an 
excellent popular reprint of the Biddle narrative was issued by 
McClurg & Co. of Chicago ; in 1904 the journal kept by Sergeant Gass 
during the expedition was reprinted by the same firm (both these under 
the editorship of Dr. J. K. Hosmer); and only in the present year the 
whole of the original material (drawn upon by Biddle) has for the first 
time been printed in full. This last, however, appeals only to special 
students. The present issue contains reproductions of the original 
maps and illustrations, and an introduction by Professor McMaster on 
the Louisiana purchase, the connexion of this with the journey of Lewis 
and Clark being, however, left to the reader to supply. It should be 
remarked that, though that purchase no doubt increased the interest and 
importance of the expedition, it was in no way responsible for its incep- 
tion, the preparations being already in a forward state at the date of the 
treaty (April 1803) by which the cession by France was provided for. 
E. H. 


M. Ernest Gossart is already known in this country by his studies on 
the reign of the emperor Charles V, in which he has traced the increas- 
ingly Spanish tendencies of that monarch’s policy. In his essay on 
LL Etablissement du Régime Espagnol dans les Pays-Bas et lInsurrec- 
tion (Bruxelles: Lamertin, 1905) he pursues the same line of inquiry 
into the reign of Philip Il. Spanish rule in the Netherlands was 
admittedly carried on in the interests of Spain and not of the Netherlands. 
Charles V regarded the Low Countries in his later years as wn bouclier 
quit lw permettait de recevoir les coups de l’ Angleterre, de l’ Allemagne 
et de la France loin de la téte de la monarchie. It was his hold on the 
Netherlands which permitted Philip Il to intervene in the wars of 
religion in France and to foster plots against Elizabeth; and in the 
seventeenth century a Castilian writer described the Netherlands as the 
base upon which the Spanish Atlas rested. Hence their retention was 
of supreme importance to the Hapsburg kings of Spain; and this neces- 
sity, rather than religious zeal, was, according to M. Gossart, the cause 
of the rigorous suppression of provincial liberties pursued by Philip II. 

L’histoire de la domination espagnole dans les Pays-Bas n’est done pas 
seulement l’histoire du conflit entre le fanatisme, d’une part, et la tolérance 
religieuse de l’autre; c’est celle des efforts soutenus par le fils de Charles-Quint 
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afin de retenir sous le joug un pays qui lui servait de point d’appui aussi bien 
pour remplir son réle de chef de la famille de Habsbourg que pour s’acquitter de 
sa mission de champion du catholicisme (p. xi). 


As a patriotic Belgian M. Gossart detests this policy of using his 
country as a tool; and his indictment of Spanish methods is as fierce as 
anything ever written by Motley or Froude. All the Hapsburgs come in 
for castigation ; even Maximilian II is a prince faible et vacillant, who, 
favorable a4 la Réforme, ne cessa de vouloir passer pour catholique 
(pp. 148, 146)—as if there were anything necessarily inconsistent or dis- 
graceful in attempting to be a reforming catholic. M. Gossart is well 
read in the sources of sixteenth-century history, but his text hardly bears 
out the promise of his introduction. His book consists of a series of 
readable essays, but they do not add much to what is contained, for 
example, in vol. iii. of the Cambridge Modern History. That is to say, 
M. Gossart makes good use of the most recent researches of others ; his 
book is useful, though not particularly solid, and marred by some strange 
blunders. It is incorrect to represent Maximilian II as urging Philip II 
to govern his subjects dans l’esprit de la confession [? paix] d’Augsbourg 
(p. 122), to speak of Wilhelm von Grumbach in 1568 seeking the aid 
of l’ancien électeur de Saxe, Jean-F rédéric (p. 129), and to make Mary, 
queen of Scots, appeal in 1570 de sa prison de Lochleven (p. 175). 
& FF 


The Letters of Dorothy Wadham, 1609-1618, have been collected 
and edited by the Rev. R. B. Gardiner (London: Frowde, 1904). Many 
of them are quoted in Mr. T. G. Jackson’s Wadham College, but they are 
of sufficient interest to deserve separate publication quite apart from 
their value as materials for the history of a single college. It is curious 
to note the dictatorial manner in which the foundress orders the fellows of 
‘my college’ to do her will. ‘Ido decree and ordayne,’ says one letter, 
‘that you imediatly chuse and admitt without delay or contradiction ’ five 
candidates for scholarships enumerated. In the same way she censures 
the fellows for departing from the statutes, or grants dispensations from 
them according to her pleasure. She amends the statutes when they 
seem to require it, and while humbly expressing her inexperience in words 
rules the little society with a firm hand. She also nominates the wardens. 
‘My good Companye,’ begins her letter on the death of the second warden, 
‘I cannot chuse but joyne with you in sorrow for the losse of so worthye 
a Warden, in whom my harte was well setled, but seeinge the pleasure of 
Thalmighty is soe, his will be donn.’ Accordingly she requires them by 
a schedule under her hand and seal ‘ upon sight thereof without delay’ 
to admit the man she has chosen to fill the vacancy. Altogether the 
letters give a remarkable picture of the infancy of a new foundation, and 
they are well edited by Mr. Gardiner. C. H. F. 


The Adventures of King James II of England, by the author of 
A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby (London: Longmans, 1904), is a pleasantly 
written life of King James, intended for the general reader and possessing 
no historical value. The author seeks to vindicate the character of the 
king from the charges Macaulay brings against it, but with no great 
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success. For instance, it is impossible to acquit the king of a share in 
the responsibility for the cruelties which disgraced the suppression of 
Monmouth’s rising (p. 322). On this point the argument of Mr. H. B. 
Irving in his Life of Judge Jeffreys (p. 306) is not easy to refute ; and it 
is curious that the king’s defender, who cites Ailesbury’s Memoirs on 
many other points, omits to notice their evidence on this. The author’s 
knowledge of the literature of his subject leaves much to be desired. In 
estimating the work of James as lord high admiral he should have 
referred either to Dr. Tanner’s articles on the administration of the navy 
during the reign of Charles II, printed in this Review (vols. xii. xiii.), or 
to the introduction to the same writer’s Calendar of the Pepysian MSS. 
In the same way, when the contest between James and Magdalen College 
is discussed, the volume published by Dr. Bloxam in 1886 for the Oxford 
Historical Society should not have been overlooked. As to the date of the 
duke’s marriage with Anne Hyde, discussed on p. 128, the depositions on 
the subject, printed in vol. iv. of the Fairfax Correspondence (p. 269), 
supply conclusive proof. There are also many letters of James in print with 
which the author seems to be unacquainted. Some may be found in vol. v. 
of the second series of Groen van Prinsterer’s Archives de la Maison 
d’ Orange-Nassau, others amongst the Dartmouth papers in the Reports 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and a third collection is 
calendared in the report on the manuscripts of Mr. Savile Foljambe. 
Cc. H. F. 


The Privatbriefe Kaiser Leopold I. an den Grafen F. E. Potting, 
1662-1678, which have been published by A. F. Pribram and M. L. von 
Pragenau (Vienna: Gerold, 1904) in the Oesterreichische Geschichts- 
quellen, second series, vols. lvi. lvii., throw a good deal of light on the 
policy and character of the emperor Leopold I. Many of the most 
important passages have already been extracted by Pribram in his work 
on Lisola, but the whole of the letters deserved publication as being 
invaluable material for any estimate of the emperor. Potting was 
Leopold’s representative at the court of Spain from 1668, and though his 
master’s letters are naturally most concerned with the relations of Austria 
and Spain, they incidentally throw some light on those with Charles II 
of England. Lord Sandwich’s embassy to Madrid and Lord Carlingford’s 
to Vienna in 1666 are both elucidated, and still more Guasconi’s mission 
to Vienna in 1672 to negotiate a marriage between the duke of York and 
the archduchess Claudia Felicitas. Unluckily they do not cover the 


later period of Charles II’s reign, when the relations of the two powers 
were closer. C. H. F. 


M. C. Perroud has followed up his elaborate edition of Madame 
Roland’s letters by an equally elaborate edition of the Mémoires 
(2 vois. Paris: Plon, 1905). It is unfortunate that he should have 
thought it necessary to print the disgusting passages in the private 
memoirs, since by so doing he has rendered his otherwise admirable 
edition unfit for educational use. With this reserve M. Perroud’s work 
merits high praise. The first volume is prefaced by a biographical 
sketch, and by a critical study of the manuscripts, executed with 
M. Perroud’s well-known care. Lavish notes and appendices accompany 
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or follow the main body of the text, which comprises not only the private 
and historical memoirs but also the letters written from prison. In 
a word, M. Perroud has supplied all the apparatus required for the 
scientific study of Madame Roland’s writings. H. A. L. F. 


Professor A. V. Dicey’s Lectwres on the Relation between Law and 
Public Opinion in England during the Nineteenth Century (London: 
Macmillan, 1905) contain a masterly exposition of the forces which have 
promoted the course of our modern legislation and a penetrating analysis 
of the counter-currents and cross-currents of opinion which have delayed 
or diverted it. Nowhere shall we find a better statement in brief of the 
place occupied by Bentham in the formation of legislative opinion (pp. 
125-209), or a more lucid account of the change from individualism to 
what, as a convenient descriptive term, Mr. Dicey calls collectivism in 
the last third of the nineteenth century. It is interesting to be reminded 
that John Stuart Mill, the disciple of the purest school of individualism, 
was himself representative of this transition (pp. 424-30). The author 
arrives at the conclusion that the utilitarian reformers proceeded on 
definite principles clearly thought out, while their successors have worked 
more or less from hand to mouth. The book is an important contribu- 
tion to the history of public opinion, but to treat it fully would lead us into 
the discussion of matters of law and still more of politics, which lie out- 


side the sphere of this Review. The discerning reader will not neglect 
the footnotes. R. 


Notes and Reminiscences of a Staff Officer, by Basil Jackson 
(London: Murray, 1908), had been previously printed for private circula- 
tion in 1877. The author served in the Waterloo campaign and was 
afterwards at St. Helena. Dr. Holland Rose has made use of his 
notes in his Life of Napoleon. The most important are those which 
relate to the conduct of the Dutch and Belgians at Waterloo, the 
exhaustion of the allies and their difficulty in moving on the morning of 
the 19th, and Jackson’s own examination and report upon the roads 
between Brussels and the frontier, which report was transmitted to 
Gneisenau and may have influenced him in his decision to fall back from 
Ligny to Wavre. The description of Napoleon’s entowrage in exile is 
interesting, and the defence of Hudson Lowe’s reputation by an officer 
who, was on the spot is particularly valuable. J. E. M. 


Mr. H. G. Turner, who has been intimate with most of the lead- 
ing politicians of Victoria |during the last thirty years, has devoted 
two goodly volumes to A History of the Colony of Victoria from its 
Discovery to its Absorption into the Commonwealth of Australia 
(London: Longmans, 1904). Mr. Turner is more at home in dealing 
with politicians than with the natural features of the country, so 
that, while the early history can be perhaps read with more profit else- 
where, the political story from 1850 downwards is told with great 
trenchancy and knowledge. Mr. Turner holds strong opinions, and makes 
no secret of them, and his pen is not seldom dipped in gall. He seems 
a little hard on Sir Charles Hotham: ‘ He had much of the spirit of the 
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duke of Wellington, who, when approached on the subject of a con- 
stitution for Malta, scornfully replied that he would as soon recommend 
election in an army or a parliament on board ship.’ Considering that 
Hotham expressly approved of responsible government on the ground 
that under it ‘ the popular anger was directed not against the connexion 
with the old country, or against the governor, but against their own 
chosen government,’ this criticism is hardly fair. Mr. Turner, however, 
can do justice to those from whose opinions he differs, as is witnessed by 
his very subtle appreciation of Mr. Higinbotham, ‘the most striking 
figure in Victorian politics.’ The main interest of Australian history has 
hitherto been economic, and on the economic questions involved Mr. 


Turner speaks with authority, though as a Cato against the gods of 
democracy. H. E. E. 


The second volume of Signor G. Loevinson’s Giuseppe Garibaldi e 
la sua legione nello Stato Romano, 1848-9 (Roma: Societ& editrice 
Dante Alighieri, s.a.), follows the first (see ante, vol. xvii. 1902, p. 615) 
at a reasonable interval. It contains a mass of detail extracted from 
the Archivio di Stato at Rome as to the composition, administration, 
and discipline of Garibaldi’s legion in 1849, and throws useful light on 
the methods of the great Italian leader. 8. 


A History of Accounting and Accountants, edited and partly written 
by Mr. Richard Brown (Edinburgh: Jack, 1905), is a large, handsome 
volume, the production of which has evidently been a labour of love. 
Perhaps a disproportionate space has in consequence been assigned to 
the esoteric affairs of the Scottish Chartered Accountants, and the full 
report contained in an appendix of the speeches at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Society of Accountants, which was celebrated at Edinburgh 
in October 1904, is of ephemeral rather than of that permanent interest 
which the volume generally possesses. But this excursion may be 
pardoned as the natural outcome of affectionate pride, for Scotland 
has taken a leading part in the organisation and regulation of the very 
useful and important profession which was represented at this gather- 
ing. In the second of the two sections into which the main body of 
the book is divided an account is furnished of that organisation in the 
various countries of the world which serves to show the pre-eminence 
of Scotland. In the first section a lucid and sufficient narrative is 
given of the development of account-keeping. We commence at the 
very beginning with ancient systems of numeration and early specimens 
of accounts, and the history of auditing and of bookkeeping is then 
traced. In this, as in so many other cases, it would appear that it was 
really the first step which cost the most, for, while it was long before 
the simple but effective device of double entry was invented, no 
subsequent development has robbed that system, it would seem, of the 
position it immediately secured. We understand that, in the opinion 
of the compeicnt experts who have contributed to this volume, it is 
unlikely that any substitute will ever be discovered. Suggestions of 
extensive change have been put forward, but they have failed to 
justify themselves upon their merits. Improvements of detai] have 
been introduced from time to time, but they leave unaffected the 
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essential characteristics of the system. The history of accounting may 
accordingly be said to be in the main a record of the experiments which 


preceded and led up to the discovery and adoption of the principle of 
double entry. L. L. P. 


In his book on York : the Story of its Walls, Bars, and Castles (London: 
Elliot Stock, 1904) Mr. T. P. Cooper has made a very solid and useful 
contribution to local history and archeology. It would not be hard to 
pick holes. in his work. He has sometimes strayed too far into 
general history; he has often followed secondary sources; he has made 
a certain number of slips and mistakes ; he has indulged in conjectures that 
are not always very happy ; and he is not always severely critical in his 
methods. Yet he has the root of the matter in him, a profound love of 
his subject, a great zeal in putting together all that he could find bearing 
on it, and an enthusiasm that carries the reader along with him and 
makes his work interesting. The solidest and newest part of Mr. Cooper’s 
book includes a careful combination of the large amount of information 
bearing upon the defences of York in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries which is to be found scattered up and down the newly 
calendared patent and close rolls, and the supplementing of these from 
local records, and from his own minute and exact local knowledge of the 
surviving or recently surviving antiquities of thecity. Tothis the highest 
praise may justly be given, and not less to the copious and useful illustra- 
tions, or to the interesting summary of modern attempts to wipe out the 
history of the defences of the northern capital, and the happily successful 
efforts which in most recent cases have stayed the hand of the despoiler. 
Though Mr. Cooper calls his book the ‘ story of the castles’ of York he 
has only treated of the less important of York’s two strongholds, the 
‘ Old Baile,’ whose mound still survives on the right bank of the Ouse. 
Archeologists will iook forward with interest to the future volume in 
which Mr. Cooper promises to tell us the story of ‘ Clifford’s Tower’ 


and the great castle on the right bank at the junction of the Ouse and 
the Foss. Ke We Ee 


It is difficult to decide for what class of readers Dr. David Murray’s book 
entitled Musewms, their History and their Use, with a Bibliography and 
List of Museums in the United Kingdom (8vols. Glasgow: MacLehose, 
1904), is intended. By explaining at considerable length in the preface 
his consciousness of his disabilities in undertaking the task the author 
somewhat disarms the criticism which a specious display of erudition in 
innumerable footnotes seems to invite. The first volume contains a mass 
of notes upon the museums and collectors of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, showing considerable reading in the forgotten scien- 
tific literature of that period, but ill arranged and with many repetitions. 
The second and third volumes contain the bibliography. Long use can 
alone, of course, discover the merits or defects of such tables as these ; 
but, upon testing them critically, an impression is produced that an 
immense quantity of tedious compilation and costly printing has been 
largely thrown away for lack of judgment and real insight.. C. F. B. 








Notices of Periodical Publications 


Catalogue of eight Greek mamuseripts in the Greek gymnasium at Adrianop'e recently 
burnt: by B. K. Sreranrpes.—Byz. Zft. xiv. 3,4. Aug. 

The Epistle of St. Jude and the Marcosian heresy: by J. B. Mayor [who argues 
against the supposed connexion].—Journ. Theol. Stud, 24. July. 

The Acts of Titus and the Acts of Paul: by M. R,. James.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 24, 
July. 

The Passion of St. Dioscorus: by H. Quentin [who prints two redactions of the text 
and assigns the martyrdom to about 305-6].—Anal. Bolland. xxiv. 3. 

Hymns attributed to Hilary of Poitiers: by A. 8. Watroie.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 24. 
July. 

The origin and history of the cursus: by E. Vacanparp [with remarks on its use 
in liturgies].—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxviii.1. July. 

The sources of the ’Epavorhs of Theodoret: by L. Sauter. I1.—Rev. Hist. eccl. vi. 3. 
July. 

An Arabic life of St. Abramios: by G. Grar [Abramios, born 475, was a monk in the 
Kratia convent and in Jerusalem, and died c. 543. The Life is by Cyrillus Scytho- 
politanos).—Byz. Zft. xiv. 3,4. Aug. A Latin version is printed by P. Perrers.— 
Anal. Bolland. xxiv. 3. July. 

The four supposed original papal docwments inscribed on marble or metal [604-732]: 
by L. Scumrrz-Katienserc [who denies that they are originals].—Hist. Jahrb. 
xxvi. 3. 

The monogram in the documents of Charles the Great: by J. Lecuyer [who maintains 
that it can be explained without resort to any theory of Graeco-Syrian influence 
such as is assumed by Wolfram].—N. Arch. xxx. 3. 

The Life of St. Maur: by L. Hauruen, from notes of lectures by the late A. Monrnier. 
[The conclusion is adverse to the historical character of the Life, and St. Maur is 
denied to have been the disciple of St. Benedict].—Rev. hist. Ixxxviii. 2. July. 

On the authorship of Bernaldus’s Libellus, x. and xv.: by F. THaner [who argues 
against their attribution to Hincmar of Rheims].—N. Arch. xxx. 3. 

Further studies on the Chronicle of Skylitzes: by C. pz Boor [giving a detailed classi- 
fication of the manuscripts of Skylitzes, with an account of their relation to 
Kedrenus, as well as of several new codices of the latter].—Byz. Zft. xiv.3,4. Aug. 

The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela: edited, with a translation and notes, by 
M. N. Apter, continued.—Jew. Qu. Rev. 68. July. 

An ancient office for Holy Saturday: by H. M. Bannister [on an office in use in 
Southern Italy in the thirteenth century, containing a formula handed down from 
a time before paganism had disappeared].—Journ. Theol. Stud. 24. July. 

The materials for the history of the papal penitentiary: by C. H. Haskins [who 
attributes the ‘Formulary’ edited by H. C. Lea not to Jacobus Thomasius 
Gaetanus, cardinal priest 1295-1300, but to Thomas of Capua, cardinal priest 
1216-1239. An account is given of the formularies and other documents 
accessible, together with illustrations from literary sources].—Amer. Journ. Theol. 
ix. 3. July. 

Four unpublished letters of king Richard of Cornwall [1257-1262]: printed from 
the collection of Richard of Pofi by K. Hampz.—N. Arch. xxx. 3. 
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The writings of Benedict XII: by J. M. Vipau. I.—Rev. Hist. ecel. vi. 3. July. 

Doctorum Doctrinale, a fourteenth-century manual of examples for the use of 
preachers (Bibliothéque Nationale, Nouv. Acq., Lat. 860): described by H. Omonr. 
—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixvi. 2, 3. 

A letter of the antipope Clement VII (24 Sept. 1378]: printed by F. Buiremerzrreper. 
—Hist. Jahrb. xxvi. 3. 

Correspondence of the French ministers to the United States [1791-7]: edited by 
F. J. Turner [giving correspondence of Ternant, Genet, Fauchet, Adet, and 
Létombe].—Amer. Hist. Assoc. Rep. 1893, ii. 

Despatch from lord Grenville to sir Morton Eden [11 April 1797], stating the 
English proposals for peace: printed by E. D. Apaws.—Amer. Hist. Rev. x. 4. 
July. 

Letters seized on board a French ship captured at Messina in December 1798: printed 


by G. Travart [most of them are dated from Alexandria].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., 
xxix. 3,4. 


Historical ethics: by the late Bishop Cretcuton [a lecture].—Quart. Rev. 404. July. 
Notes on Maine’s Ancient Law: by sir F. Potnocx. I1.—Law Qu. Rev. 83. July. 
The earliest Christian community.—Church Qu. Rev. 120. July. 

Historical Christianity [a review of Harnack’s Reden wnd Aufsétze].—Edinb. Rev. 
413. July. 

The early Christian martyrs: by P. Autarp [who holds, in opposition to A. Harnack, 
that their number was very great]. -Rev. Quart. hist. lxxviii. 1. July. 

Aphraates and monasticism: by R. H. Connotuy.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 24. July. 

The papacy and the Frankish church in the time of Gregory the Great: by M. Vags. 
I.—Rev. Hist. eccl. vi. 3. July. 

Hinemar of Reims and the emperor Lothair: by E. Lesne.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxxviii. 
1. July. 

The siege and capture of Thessalonica by the Saracens [904]: by A. Srrucx [taken 
mainly from the work of the eye-witness Kameniates, with a plan of the city].— 
Byz. Zft. xiv. 3,4. Aug. 

The concordat at Worms: by D. Scuirer [who, proceeding from the fact that 
Henry V’s document contained a permanent grant to the church, whereas that of 
Calixtus II was merely a personal concession to Henry V, examines the evidence 
concerning elections to bishoprics in the following three reigns, and arrives at the 
conclusion that not only was the concordat never appealed to, but its concessions 
never took effect. Otto of Freising indeed once refers to the concordat but for a 
provision which is not to be found in it. The text of the documents was not 
printed until 1607, and the name ‘ concordat’ was first given to them by Leibnitz 
(1693): the importance attached to them in modern times is traceable to J. J. 
Moser (1737)].— Abhandl. k, Preuss. Akad. Wiss. 1905. 

The princes of the Peloponnese [in the later middle ages]: by W. Mitter.—Quart. 
Rev. 404. July. 

The officials of the papal court during the great schism: by H. Kocuenpirrrer [who 
gives lists for the pontificate of Boniface IX].—N. Arch. xxx. 3. 

Letter of Pietro Ranzano to Pius II on the martyrdom of Anthony of Rivoli: printed 
by E. Hocepez.—Anal. Bolland. xxiv. 3. July. 

Heinrich Bullinger and his ideas of tolerance: by N. Pautus.—Hist. Jahrb. xxvi. 3. 

The relations between England and the Spanish Netherlands [1598-1625]: by L. 
Wuuaert.—Rev. Hist. eccl. vi. 3. July, continued from 1. 

James I and Paolo Sarpi in 1607 [from correspondence in the English and Venetian 
archives].—Athenaeum, 4062. Sept. 2. 

The process by which Elsass became French: by G. Tumsiur. I [describing the 
elements of which Elsass was composed, and its situation during the thirty years’ 
war and down to the treaty of Nimeguen].—Hist. Jahrb. xxvi. 3. 

The relations between the United States and Russia [since 1779]: by O. S.. Srravs.— 
N. Amer. Rey. clxxxi. 2. Aug. 
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Napoleon and Italy: by E. Driavur. Il: Bonaparte and the Italian republic.—Rev. 
hist. Ixxxviii. 2. July. 

Frederick Augustus of Saxony and Napoleon: by the comte M. Lz Brave pE Germiny 
II [1812-1813].—Rev. Quest. hist. lxxviii.1. July. 

Sweden and Norway [on their relations since 1814].— Quart. Rev. 404. July: 

Bismarck’s conversation with duke Frederick of Augustenburg [1 June 1864]: by 
A. Want [who defends the accuracy of the account in the Gedanken wnd 

Erinnerungen).—Hist. Zft. xev. 1. 


France 


The process against John Lackland and the beginnings of the French court of peers: 
by R. Hourzmann [who holds with C. Bémont that there was only one process, 
namely in 1202, but contests his view that the trial was not before the peers of 
France. On this matter he goes further than P. Guilhiermoz, and traces the 
peerage back to about 1180; at the same time he urges that the notoriety of the 
process against John gave a decisive impulse towards the definition of the compo- 
sition of the court of peers].—Hist. Zft. xcv. 1. 

The parentage of Thomas de la Marche, bastard of France: by H. isemewenes [who 
believes that Blanche of Burgundy was the mother, but has doubts about the 
father ; he rejects the statement of Geoffrey le Baker that the father was Philip of 
Valois].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxvi. 2, 3. 

The reimposition of indirect taxes and the risings in the towns in 1382: by L. Minor. 
—Rev. Quest. hist. lxxviii.1. July. 

A Breton inventory of moveables and deeds [1407]: printed by F. L. ‘Bruzu.—Bibl. 
Ecole Chartes, Ixvi. 2, 3. 

The origins of the French nunciature [1456-1511]: by J. Ricuarp.—Rev. Quest. hist. 
lxxviii. 1. July. 

Visitations of the archdeaconry of Josas in the fifteenth century: by ©. Perr. 
Durtamus.—Rey. hist. lxxxviii. 2. July. 

An unpublished letter of Coligny [14 April 1562].—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. 
liv. 3. May. 

Comte Jéréme de Pontchartrain and the privateers of Saint-Malo [1712-1715]: by E. 
W. Danieren.—Rev. hist. lxxxviii. 2. July. 

Madame de Staél and Napoleon.—Edinb. Rev. 413. July. 


Germany 


The writings of Boto of Priifening: by J. A. Expres [who holds that ‘ Potho of Prim,’ 
who has sometimes been identified with, and sometimes distinguished from, him, 
is an invention of the sixteenth century, due to a misreading of a manuscript, and 
examines the life and productions of the Priifening monk with the help of some 
books in his handwriting still preserved, as well as of his own works].—N. Arch. 
xxx. 3. 

German rules of the thirteenth century for testing the genuineness of documents: by 
E. Srencex. [They are found in some copies of the Schwabenspiegel and are based 
upon the rules laid down by Innocent III.J—N. Arch. xxx. 3. 

On the text of the so-called Schwabenspiegel contained in Krafft’s manuscript (now at 
Giessen) and its affinities: by L. von Rockrrcer.—SB. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. (phil.- 
hist. Kl.), 1905. 2. 

The charge of drunkenness brought against Luther: by H. Grisar [who rejects much 
of the alleged evidence, but decides that there are sufficient grounds for believing 
that he allowed himself considerable licence in the matter of drinking].—Hist. 
Jahrb. xxvi. 3. 

The tréaty of Passau and the religious peace of Augsburg: by K. Branp1.—Hist. Zft. 
xcv. 2. 

Paul von Winterfeld [¢ 4 April]: by H. Buocu.—N. Arch. xxx. 3. 
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Great Britain and Ireland 


St. Ninian in northern Pictland: by A. B. Scorr [chiefly on inscriptions and place- 
names].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 8. July. 

Vinogradoff’s Growth of the Manor: by W. P. Barivon [with notes from Domesday 
Book].—Law Qu. Rev. 83. July. 

Magna Carta: by P. Vrnocravorr [on W. 8. M‘Kechnie’s book, with remarks on special 
characteristics of the coronation charter of Henry I, and on the later interpretation 
of Magna Carta].—Law Qu. Rev. 83. July. 

Recent Wycliffe literature: by J. Losrntu.—Hist. Zft. xev. 2. 

The Scots at Solway Moss: by G. A. Stncuarr.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 8. July. 

The household of Mary queen of Scots in 1573: by A. Lana [who prints a list from 
the Inner Temple library].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 8. July. 

Dunnottar and its barons: by J. C. Warr.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 8. July. 

Charles II and his conflict with parliament: by A. Zuimernmann.—Hist. Jahrb. 
xxvi. 3. 

Scottish industrial undertakings before the union: by W. R. Scorr. IV: The wool- 
card manufactory at Leith [1663].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 8. July. 

The battle of Glenshiel [1719]: by C. Sanrorpv Terry, with two plans.—Scott. Hist. 
Rev. 8. July. 

Bath in the eighteenth century.—Edinb. Rev. 413. July. 

Ireland under George II [from the Stopford-Sackville papers].—Edinb. Rev. 413. 
July. 

William Pitt, earl of Chatham.—Edinb. Rev. 413. July. 

The representation of Ireland in parliament: by E. Porritt [who deals with the con- 
siderations which decided the choice of the number of 100 members at the time of 
the union].—N. Amer. Rev. clxxxi. 2. Aug. 

Nelson and the centenary of Trafalgar: by A. St. Lecer Westati.—Monthly Rev. 59. 
Aug. 

The history of England from 1846 to 1870 [in connexion with H. Paul’s and Sir §8. 
Walpole’s works].—Church Qu. Rev. 120. July. 

Henry Parry Liddon [+ 1890)].—Church Qu. Rev. 120. July. 

Lord Dufferin [¢ 1902].— Edinb. Rev. 413. July. 

George Ridding [¢ 1904), first bishop of Southwell.—Church Qu. Rev.120. July. 

The study of local history: by R. Murr.—University Rev. 2. June. 


Italy 


The vernacular monuments of Cagliari [1070-1226]: by A. Sou [with a lexico- 
graphical index].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxv. 
Art in Southern Italy in the time of Frederick IT: by G. Den1o.—Hist. Zft. xev. 2. 
The Fraticelli: by F. Tocco [in continuation of a previous work, from the death of 
Clareno in 1338 to the gradual extinction of the sect in the fifteenth century. A 
revival in Florence is contemporaneous with the quarrel of the republic with 
' Gregory XI).—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxiv. 
The treaty of peace between Ladislaus and John XXIII [17 June 1412]: printed by 
P. Fepete.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxx. 2. 
Trapani during the wars of Charles V in Africa and against the Turks: by N. Vrratx. 
—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxix. 3, 4. 
The Storia Viniziana of Bembo: by C. Lacomacetore, continued [on the sources].— 
N. Arch. Ven., N.S., ix. 1. 
The Ricordi of two popes: by L. Fratt. [(1) Advice left by Paul III to his brother 
Ranuccio Farnese as to the choice of hissuccessor. (2) Moral maxims bequeathed 
by Innocent IX].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxiv. 
Unpublished letters of Bernardo Tanucci to Ferdinando Galiani: printed by F. 
Nicoun1. IV [6 Dec. 1766-24 Jan. 1767].—Arch. stor. Napol. xxx. 2. 
The papers of Filippo Buonarroti: by G. We1tu.—Rev. hist. lxxxviii. 2. July. 
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Unpublished letters of Mary Caroline, queen of the Two Sicilies [1808 -1811]: printed 
by G. Arenaprimo.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxix. 3, 4. 
Francesco Nitti [¢ 31 Jan.]: by B. Croce.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxx. 2. 


Spain 





Spain at the close of the third century B.c.: by N. Fexicrant.—Boletin R. Acad. 
Historia, xlvi. 5. 

A charge-book of the inquisitor of Aragon of the end of the fourteenth century, now in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale (Nouv. Acq., Lat. 834): described by H. Omonr.—Bibl. 

Ecole Chartes, Ixvi. 2, 3. 


America and Colonies 


English colonial administration under Lord Clarendon, 1660-1667: by P. V. Kaye. 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist. and Polit. Science, xxiii. 5, 6. 

Justice in colonial Virginia: by O. P. Currwoop [who examines the origin, history, 
and growth of the Virginia colonial judiciary]._-Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in 
Hist. and Polit. Science, xxiii. 7, 8. 

Virginia letters on the Scots Darien colony (1699].—Amer. Hist. Rev. x. 4. 

The Indian boundary line after the seven years’ war: by M. Farranp, with a map.— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. x. 4. July. 

Oliver Ellsworth in the continental congress: by W. G. Brown. II.—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. x. 4. July. 

Charles Pinckney’s speech in answer to Jay [16 Aug. 1786] on the question of a treaty 
with Spain: reprinted from a broadside.—Amer. Hist. Rev. x. 4. July. 

Spencer Roane: by E. J. Surru. [Roane (1762-1822), a distinguished Virginian judge, 
maintained that the Federal government was limited in its powers, and possessed 
only those expressly granted or fairly incidental to them. Letters of his to news- 
papers on the constitution, under anonymous signatures, are here collected],— 
Randolph-Macon Col. Hist. Papers, John P. Branch, ii. 1. 

A colony of émigrés in Canada [1798-1816]: by Lucy E. Trxror [who gives an 
account of the settlement founded by Puisaye (1754-1827). He left Canada in 
1802].—Toronto Univ. Studies in Hist. and Econ. iii. 1. 

William Walker and the steamship corporation in Nicaragua: by W. O. Scroaes.— 

Amer Hist, Rev. x. 4. July. 


Corrections in the July Number. 


On pp. 435-437, in notes 11, 12, and 25, for Rot. Parl. we should read Return 
Parl. 

In Mr. T. Rice Holmes’s review of Sir W. Lee-Warner’s Life of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie the statement on p. 597, lines 2, 3, that the author ‘says nothing about 
Lord Dalhousie’s abolition of the permanent transport service,’ is a mistake: the 
subject is dealt with in vol. ii. p. 268 of the Life; but there is no reference to this in 
the index. By an error, for which Mr. Holmes is not responsible, the words ‘ if some- 
what reserved’ appear on p. 598, line 15, instead of ‘if somewhat more unreservedly 
favourable.’ Mr. Holmes complains that the review was in some places abbreviated 
after he had revised the prcoi. These changes, which we regretted, were required 
partly by considerations of space and partly by the necessity of preserving some pro- 
portion among reviews in length and mode of treatment. 
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